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CHAPTER  I 

TWO    GENERATIONS 

Why  all  delights  are  vain,  but  that  most  Tain 
Which  with  pain  purchased  doth  inherit  pain. 

*My  dear — Madam — what  you  call  heart  does  not  come 
into  the  question  at  all.' 

Sir  John  Meredith  was  sitting  slightly  behind  Lady 
Oaiitourne,  leaning  towards  her  with  a  somewhat  stiffened 
replica  of  his  former  grace.  But  he  was  not  looking  at 
her— and  she  Imew  it. 

They  were  both  watching  a  group  at  the  other  side  of 
the  great  ballroom. 

*  Sii  John  Meredith  on  Heart,*  said  the  old  lady,  with 
a  depth  of  significance  in  her  voice. 

*  And  why  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,  indeed.     Why  not  ?  ' 

Sir  John  smiled  with  that  well-bred  cynicism  which  a 
new  school  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  imitating.  They 
were  of  the  old  school,  these  two ;  and  their  worldliness, 
their  cynicism,  their  conversational  attitude,  belonged  to  a 
bygone  period.  It  was  a  cleaner  period  in  some  ways — a 
period  devoid  of  slums.  Ours,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  age 
of  slums  wherein  we  'ail  dabble  to  the  detriment  of  our 
hands — mental,  literary,  and  theological. 
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Sir  John  moved  slightly  in  his  chair,  leaning  one  hand 
on  one  knoe.  Hia  back  was  very  flat,  his  clothes  woie 
perfect,  his  hair  was  not  his  own,  nor  yet  his  teeth.  But 
his  manners  were  entirely  his  own.  His  face  was  eighty 
years  old,  and  yet  he  smiled  his  keen  society  smile  with 
the  best  of  them.  There  was  not  a  young  man  in  the 
room  of  whom  ho  was  afraid,  conversatif.inally. 

•No,  Lady  Cactourne,'  he  repeated.  •  Your  chdiming 
niece  is  heartless.     She  will  get  on.* 

Lady  Cantourne  smiled,  and  drew  the  glove  farther  up 
her  stout  and  motherly  right  arm. 

*  She  will  get  on,'  she  admitted.  '  As  to  the  other,  it 
18  early  to  give  an  opinion.' 

*  She  has  had  the  best  of  trainings ,'  he  murmured. 

And  Lady  Cantourne  turned  on  him  with  a  twinkle  amidst 
the  wrinkles. 

*  For  which  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  Cfioisisscz  I '  he  answered,  with  a  bow. 

One  sees  a  veteran  swordsman  take  up  the  foil  with  a 
tentative  turn  of  the  wrist,  lunging  at  thin  air.  His  zest 
for  the  game  has  gone  ;  but  the  skill  lingers,  and  at  times 
he  is  tempted  to  show  the  younger  blades  a  pass  or  two. 
These  v/ere  veteran  fencers  with  a  skill  of  their  own, 
which  they  loved  to  display  at  times.  The  zest  was  that 
of  remembrance ;  the  sword-play  of  words  was  above  the 
head  of  a  younger  generation  given  to  slang  and  music- 
hall  airs  ;  and  so  these  two  had  little  bouts  for  their  own 
edification,  and  enjoyed  the  gliuier  of  it  vastly. 

Sir  John's  face  relaxed  into  the  only  repose  he  ever 
allowed  it ;  for  he  had  a  habit  of  twitching  and  moving 
his  hps  such  as  some  old  men  have.  And  occasionally,  in 
an  access  of  fui'ther  senility,  he  fumbled  vvith  his  fingers 
at  his  mouth.  He  was  clean  shaven,  and  even  in  his  old 
age  he  was  handsome  beyond  oitar  men — standing  .'in 
upright  six  feet  two. 
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The  object  of  his  attention  waa  the  belle  of  that  ball, 
Misa  Millicent  O^.ync,  who  was  hemmed  into  a  corDcr  by 
A  group  of  eflgor  dancers  anxious  to  insert  their  names  in 
some  corner  of  her  card.  She  waa  the  fashion  at  that 
time.  And  sbo  probably  did  not  know  that  at  least  half 
of  the  men  crowded  round  because  the  othnr  half  were 
there.  Nothing  succeeds  like  the  success  that  knows  how 
to  draw  a  crowd. 

She  received  the  ovation  self-possessedly  enough,  but 
Tvithout  that  hauteur  affected  by  belles  of  bails — in  books. 
She  seomed  to  have  a  fres.h  smile  for  each  new  applicant — 
a  smile  which  conveyed  to  each  in  turn  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  attempting  all  along  to  get  her  programme  safely 
into  his  hands.  A  halting  masculine  pen  will  not  be 
expected  to  explain  how  she  compassed  this,  boyond  a 
genf  e  intimation' that  masculine  vanity  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  her  success. 

'  She  is  having  an  excellent  time,*  said  Sir  John, 
weighing  on  the  modern  phrase  with  a  subtle  sarcasm, 
Ee  was  addicted  to  the  use  of  modern  phraseology,  spiced 
with  a  cynicism  of  his  own. 

'  Yes,  I  cannot  help  sympathising  with  her — a  little, 
answered  the  lady. 

*  Nor  I.     It  will  not  last.' 

*  Well,  she  is  only  gathering  the  rosebuds.' 

*  Wisely  30,  your  ladyship.  They  at  least  look  as  if 
they  were  going  to  last.     The  full-blown  roses  do  not.' 

Lady  Cantourna  gave  a  little  sigh.  This  was  the 
difference  between  them.  She  could  not  watch  without 
an  occasional  thought  for  a  time  that  was  no  more.  The 
man  seemed  to  be  content  that  the  past  had  been  lived 
through  and  would  never  renew  itself. 

*  After  all,'  she  said,  '  she  is  my  sister's  child.  The 
sympathy  may  only  be  a  matter  of  blood.  Perhaps  1  was 
like  that  myself  once.     Wag  I  ?    You  can  tell  me.' 
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She  loolted  slowly  round  the  room  and  his  face  hard- 
oned.  Ho  know  that  eho  was  reflecting  that  there  was  do 
one  elso  who  could  tell  her ;  and  he  did  not  like  it 

'  No,*  he  answered  readily. 

*  And  what  wao  the  dilTerence  ?  ' 

She  looked  straight  in  front  of  her  with  a  strange  old- 
fashioned  demureness. 

'Their  name  is  legion,  for  they  are  many.' 

'  Name  a  few.  Was  I  as  good-looking  as  that,  fo? 
instance  ? ' 

He  smiled — a  wise,  old,  ^oma^n-searching  smile. 

•You  were  better-looking  than  that,'  he  said,  with  a 
glance  beneath  his  lashless  lids.  *  Moreover,  there  was 
more  of  the  grand  lady  about  you.  You  behaved  better. 
There  was  loss  shaking  hands  with  your  partners,  less 
nodding  and  becking,  and  none  of  that  modem  forwardness 
which  ia  called,  I  believe,  camaraderie.' 

*  Thank  you,  Sir  John,*  she  answered,  looking  at  him 
frankly  with  a  pleasant  smile.  *  But  it  is  probable  that  v/e 
had  the  faults  of  our  age.' 

He  fumbled  at  his  lips,  having  reasons  of  his  ovm  fdi 
disliking  too  close  a  scrutiny  of  his  face. 

*  That  is  more  than  probable,'  he  answered,  rather  in- 
distinctly. 

*  Then,*  she  said,  tapping  the  back  of  his  gloved  banc 
with  her  fan,  'we  ought  to  be  merciful  to  the  faults  of  a 
succeeding  generation.  Tell  me  who  is  that  young  man 
with  the  long  stride  who  is  getting  himself  introducec 
now.' 

'  That,'  answered  Sir  John,  who  prided  himself  upon 
knowing  everyone — knowing  who  they  were  and  who  ihey 
wore  not — '  is  young  Osoard.' 

'  Son  of  the  eccentric  Oscard  ?  * 

*  Son  of  the  eccentric  Oscard.* 

*  And  where  did  he  get  thiit  brown  if  f^(^  '>  * 
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'  lie  got  that  Id  Africa,  where  he  has  been  shooting. 
60  forms  part  of  Bomeone  else's  bag  at  the  proBent 
moinent.' 

•  What  do  you  mean  ?  *  , 

'  He  has  been  apportioned  a  dance.  Your  fair  niece 
has  bagged  him.* 

If  he  had  only  known  it,  Guy  Oscard  won  the  privilege 
6f  a  waltz  by  the  same  browii  face  which  Lady  Cautoume 
h*d  so  promptly  noted.  Coupled  with  a  sturdy  uprightness 
of  carriage,  this  raised  him  at  a  bound  above  the  pallid 
habitues  of  ballroom  and  pavement.  It  was,  perhaps,  only 
natural  that  Millicent  Ch3nie  should  have  noted  this  man 
as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  threshold.  He  was  as  remark- 
able as  some  free  and  dignified  denizen  of  the  forest  in  the 
midst  of  domestic  animals.  She  mentally  put  him  down 
for  a  waltz,  and  before  five  minutes  had  elapsed  be  was 
bowing  before  her  while  a  mutual  friend  murmured  his 
name.  One  does  not  know  how  young  ladies  manage  these 
little  affairs,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  managed. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  young  persona 
who  succeed  in  the  ballroom  rarely  succeed  on  the  larger 
and  rougher  floor  of  life.  Your  belle  of  the  ball,  like  your 
Senior  Wrangler,  never  seems  to  do  much  afterwai'ds — and 
A-fterwards  is  Life. 

The  other  young  men  rather  fell  back  before  Guy 
Oscard — scared,  perhaps,  by  his  long  stride,  and  afraid 
that  he  might  crush  their  puny  toes.  This  enabled  Miss 
Chyne  to  give  him  the  very  next  dance,  of  which  the  musio 
was  commencing. 

'  I  feel  rather  out  of  all  this,'  said  Oscard  as  they  moved 
away  together.     '  You  must  excuse  uncouthuess.* 

*  I  see  no  signs  of  it,'  laughed  Millicont.  *  You  are 
behaving  very  nicely.  You  cannot  help  being  larger  and 
stronger  than — the  others.  I  should  say  it  was  an  advan- 
tage and  something  to  be  proud  qV 
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'  Oh,  it  is  not  tlmt,*  replied  Oscard  ;  'it  is  a  fecUug  of 
unkcmptness  and  want  of  smartneBS  among  these  men  wbo 
lock  HO  clean  and  correct.     Shall  we  dance  ?  * 

He  looked  down  at  her  with  an  admiration  which 
almost  amounted  to  awe,  as  if  afraid  of  entering  the  throng 
with  Biich  a  dainty  and  wonderful  charge  upon  his  powers 
of  steering.  Millicent  Chyno  saw  the  glance  and  liked  it. 
It  was  different  from  the  others,  quite  devoid  of  criticism, 
ratlier  simple  and  full  of  honost  admiration.  She  was  so 
beautiful  that  she  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  unaware 
of  the  fiict.  She  had  merely  to  make  comparisons,  to  look 
in  the  mirror  and  see  that  her  hair  was  fairer  and  softer, 
that  hex  complexion  was  more  delicately  perfect,  that  her 
slight,  rounded  figure  was  more  graceful  than  any  around 
her.  Added  to  this,  she  knew  that  she  had  more  to  Eay 
than  other  girls— a  larger  stock  of  those  little  frivolous, 
advice-seeking,  aid-demanding  nothings  than  her  compeers 
seemed  to  possess. 

She  knew  that  in  saying  them  she  could  look  brighter 
djid  prettier  and  more  intelligent  than  her  competitcrs. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  '  let  us  dance  by  all  means.' 

Here  also  she  knew  her  own  proficiency,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  she  found  that  her  partner  was  worthy  of  her  skill. 

*  'V^'here  have  you  been  ?  '  she  asked  presently.  '  I  am 
sure  you  have  been  away  somewhere,  exploring  or  some- 
thing.' 

*  I  have  only  been  in  Africa,  shooting.' 

*  Oh,  how  interesting  I   You  must  tell  me  all  about  ii  i ' 

*  I  am  afraid,'  replied  Guy  Oscard,  with  a  somewhat 
shy  laugh,  '  that  that  would  not  be  interesting.  Besides, 
I  coidd  not  tell  you  now.' 

*  No,  but  some  other  time.  I  suppose  you  are  net  going 
back  to  Africa  to-morrow,  Mr.  Oscard  ?  * 

'  Not  quit«.  And  perhaps  we  may  meet  somewhere 
Bl£e/ 
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I  hope  so,'  replied  Miss  Cbyne.     *  Besides,  you  know 
my  auut,  Lady  Cautoume.     I  livo  with  hor,  you  know.' 
'  I  know  her  slightly.' 

*  Thon  take  an  opportunity  of  improving  the  acquaint- 
anceship. She  is  sitting  under  the  ru'/od  hanner  over 
there.' 

Millicent  Chyne  indicated  the  direction  with  a  nod  of 
the  head,  and  while  he  looked  she  took  the  opportunity  of 
glancing  hastily  round  the  room.  She  was  seeking  some- 
one. 

'  ^es.'  said  Oocard,  •  I  see  her,  talking  to  an  old  gentle- 
man who  looks  like  Voltaire.  I  shall  give  her  a  chance  of 
recogaismg  me  belore  the  evening  is  out.  I  don't  mind 
being  snubbed  if ' 

He  paused  and  steered  neatly  through  a  narrow  place. 

'  If  what  ?  '  she  asked,  when  they  were  in  swing  again. 

*  If  it  means  seeing  you  again,*  he  answered  bluntly — 
more  bluntly  than  she  was  accustomed  to.  But  she  liked 
it.  It  was  a  novelty  after  the  smaller  change  of  ballroom 
compUmeuts. 

She  was  watching  the  door  all  the  while. 

Presently  the  music  ceased  and  they  made  their  way 
back  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  taken  her.  She  led  the 
way  thither  by  an  almost  imperceptible  pressure  of  her 
fingers  on  his  arm.  There  were  several  men  waiting  there, 
And  one  or  two  more  entering  the  room  and  looking 
languidly  round. 

'  There  comes  the  favoured  one,'  Lady  Cantoume  mut- 
tered, with  a  veiled  glance  towards  her  companion. 

Sir  John's  grey  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  hei 
glance. 

*  My  bright  boy  ?  *  he  inquired,  with  a  wealth  of  Bajr- 
jasm  on  the  adjective. 

'  Your  bright,  boy,'  she  replied. 
'  I  hope  not,'  ho  ^d  curtly. 
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They  wore  watching  a  tall  fair  man  in  the  doorway  who 
eenmcd  to  know  everybody,  bo  slow  was  hia  pro^oso  into 
the  room.  The  moat  remarkable  thing  about  this  man 
was  a  certain  grace  of  movement.  He  seemed  to  be 
ypociftliy  constructed  to  live  in  narrow,  hampered  places. 
He  was  above  six  feet ;  but,  being  of  slight  build,  he  moved 
with  a  certain  languidness  which  saved  him  from  that  un- 
wieldinesa  usually  associated  with  large  men  in  a  drawiug- 
'oom. 

Such  wj^3  Jack  Meredith,  one  of  the  beat  known  figures 
In  London  society.  He  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  moving 
through  the  mazes  of  that  coterie,  as  be  now  moved 
through  tbia  room,  witnout  jarring  against  anyona. 


OEAPTER  n 

OVEK   THE    OLD    GROUND 

A  m^n  who  never  makes  mistakes  never  makes  anjthing  else' 
either. 

Miss  Millicent  Chyne  was  vagnely  conscioua  of  success 
— and  such  a  consciousness  is  apt  to  make  the  best  of  us  a 
trifle  elated.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  balls  of  the 
season,  and  Miss  Chyne's  dress  was,  without  doubt,  one  of 
the  most  successful  articles  of  its  sort  there. 

Jack  lyieredith  saw  that  fact  and  noted  it  as  soon  as  be 
came  into  the  room.  Moreover,  it  gratified  him,  and  he 
was  pleased  to  reflect  that  he  was  no  mean  critic  in  such 
matters.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  because  he 
kn^w  as  well  as  any  woman  there.  He  knew  that  ^lilli- 
cent  Chyne  was  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion — no  fur- 
bished-up  gown  from  the  hands  of  her  maid,  but  a  unique 
creation  from  Bond  Street. 

*  Well,'  she  asked  in  a  low  voice  as  she  handed  him 
her  programme,  *  are  you  pleased  with  it  ?  ' 

•  Eminently  so.* 

She  glanced  down  at  her  own  dress.  It  was  not  the 
nervous  glance  of  the  d&hutajite,  but  tho  practised  flash  of 
experienced  eyes  which  see  without  appearing  to  look. 

'  I  am  glad,'  she  murmured. 

He  handed  her  back  the  card  with  the  orthodox  smile 
and  bow  of  gratitude,  but  there  wa.s  something  more  in  his 
eyes. 

'  Is  that  what  you  did  it  for  ?  '  he  inquired. 
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'Of  coarse,*  with  a  glance  half  coquettiah,  half  hnmble. 

She  took  the  card  and  allowed  it  to  drop  pendent  from 
her  fan  without  looking  at  it.  He  had  written  nothing  on 
it.  Thia  wag  all  a  form.  The  dances  Ibat  were  hia  had 
been  inocribod  on  the  engagement-card  long  before  by 
smaller  lingera  than  his. 

She  turned  to  take  her  attendant  partner's  arm  trita  a 
little  flaunt — a  little  movement  of  the  hips  to  bring  her 
dress,  and  possibly  herself,  more  prominently  beneath 
Jack  Meredith's  notice.  His  eyes  followed  her  with  that 
incomparably  pleasant  society-smile  which  he  had  no 
doubt  inherited  from  his  father.  Then  he  turned  and 
mingled  with  the  well-dressed  throng,  bowing  where  he 
ought  to  bow — asking  with  fervcur'for  dances  in  plain  but 
influential  quarters  where  dances  were  to  be  easily 
obtained. 

And  all  the  while  his  father  and  Lady  Cautourne 
watched. 

*  Yes,  I  thinkf*  the  lady  was  saying,  '  that  that  is  the 
favoured  one.' 

•I  fear  so.' 

'  I  noticed,*  observed  Lady  Cantoume,  *  that  j;e  asked 
for  a  dance.* 

*  And  apparently  got  one — or  mors,' 

*  Apparently  so.  Sir  John.' 

*  Moreover ' 

Lady  Cantourne  turned  on  him  with  her  usual  rivaciky. 

*  Moreover  ?  *  she  repeated. 

*  He  did  not  need  to  write  it  down  on  the  card ;  it  was 
Wiitten  there  already.' 

She  closed  her  fan  with  a  faint  smile. 

•I  sometimes  wonder,'  she  said,  'whether,  in  our 
young  days,  you  were  so  preternaturally  observant  as  you 
are  now.* 

'  No,'   he    answered,    '  I    was   not.      I  affected  scales 
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of  the  very  opaquest  description,  liico  the  rest  of  my 
kind.' 

lu  the  meauliino  this  man's  son  was  going  about  liia 
business  with  a  leisurely  savoir-faire  wbich  few  could 
rival.  Jack  Meredith  was  the  boau-ideal  of  the  society 
man  in  the  best  acceptation  of  the  word.  One  met  him 
^Lerijver  the  best  people  congregated,  and  he  invariably 
seemed  to  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  better  than 
his  compeers.  If  it  was  dancing  in  the  season,  Jack 
Meredith  danced,  and  no  rnan  rivalled  him.  If  it  was 
grouse  shooting,  Jack  Meredith  held  his  gun  as  straight  as 
any  man.  All  the  polite  accomplishments  in  their  season 
seemed  to  come  to  him  vrithout  effort ;  but  there  was  in 
all  the  same  lack  of  heart — that  utter  want  of  enthusiasm 
which  imparted  to  his  presence  a  subtle  suggestion  of 
boredom.  The  truth  was  that  he  was  over-educated.  Sir 
John  had  taught  bim  how  to  live  and  move  and  have  his 
being  with  so  minute  a  care,  so  keen  an  insight,  that 
existence  seemed  to  bo  nothing  but  an  habitual  observance 
cf  set  rules. 

Sir  John  called  him  sarcastically  his  '  bright  boy,'  his 
'hopeful  cflspring,'  the  '  pride  of  his  old  age  ' ;  but  some- 
where in  his  shrivelled  old  heart  there  nestled  an  un- 
bounded love  and  ackniration  for  his  son.  Jack  had 
assimilated  his  teaching  with  a  wonderful  aptitude.  He 
had  as  nearly  as  possible  realised  Sir  John  Meredith's  idea 
of  what  an  English  gentleman  should  be,  and  the  old 
aristocrat's  standard  was  uncompromisingly  high.  Public 
school,  University,  and  two  years  on  the  Continent  had 
produced  a  finished  man,  educated  to  the  finger-tips, 
deeply  read,  clever,  bright,  and  occasionally  witty ;  but 
Jack  Meredith  was  at  this  time  nothing  more  than  a 
brilliant  conglomerate  of  possibilities.  He  had  obeyed  his 
father  to  the  letter  with  a  conscientiousness  bred  of  admi- 
ration.    He  had  always  felt  that  his  r&tber  knew  best* 
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And  now  he  aoemed  to  be  waiting  -  possibly  for  farther 
orders.  He  was  snrrgeative  of  a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism 
standing  idle  for  want  of  work  delicate  enough  to  be 
manipulated  by  its  delicate  craft.  Sir  John  had  impressed 
upon  him  the  dosirabiUty  of  being  independent,  and  he  had 
promptly  cultivated  that  excellent  quality,  taking  kindly 
enough  to  rooms  of  hia  own  in  a  fashionable  quarter. 
But  upon  the  principle  of  taking  a  horse  to  the  water  and 
being  unable  to  make  him  drink,  Sir  John  had  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  making  Jack  take  the  initiative.  He  had 
turned  out  such  a  finished  and  polished  English  gentleman 
as  hia  soul  delighted  in,  and  now  he  waited  in  cynical 
silence  for  Jack  Meredith  to  take  his  Hfe  into  hia  own 
hands  and  do  something  brilliant  with  it.  All  that  he  had 
done  up  to  now  had  been  to  prove  that  he  could  attain  to 
a  greater  social  popularity  than  any  other  man  of  his  age 
and  station  ;  but  this  was  not  exactly  the  success  that  Sir 
John  Meredith  coveted  for  his  son.  He  had  tasted  of  this 
success  himself,  and  knew  its  thinness  of  flavour — its 
fleeting  value. 

Behind  his  keen  old  eyes  such  thoughts  as  tj^pse  were 
passing,  while  he  watched  Jack  go  up  and  claim  his  dance 
at  the  hands  of  Miss  Millicent  Chyne.  He  could  almost 
guess  what  they  said ;  for  Jack  was  grave  and  she  smiled 
demurely.  They  began  dancing  at  once,  and  as  soon  as 
the  floor  became  crowded  they  disappeared. 

Jack  Meredith  was  an  adept  at  such  matters.  Ho  knew 
a  seat  at  the  end  of  a  long  passage  where  they  could  sit, 
the  beheld  of  all  beholders  who  happened  to  pass  ;  but  no 
one  could  possibly  overhear  their  conversation — no  one 
could  surprise  them.  It  was  essentially  a  strategical 
position. 

'  Well,'  inquired  Jack,  with  a  peculiar  bre^thlessness, 
when  they  were  seated,  •  have  you  thought  about  it  f  * 

She  gave  a  little  nod. 
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'       They  seemod  to  bo  taking  up  some  converHation  at  a 
point  where  it  had  b»?en  dropped  on  a  previous  occasion. 

*  And  ?  '  he  inquired  suavely.  The  society  polish  was 
very  thickly  coated  over  the  man  ;  but  his  eyes  had  a 
hungry  look. 

Dy  way  of  reply  her  gloved  hand  crept  out  towards  hie, 
which  rested  on  the  chair  at  his  side. 

'  Jack  I  *  she  whispered  ;  and  that  was  all. 

It  was  very  prettily  done,  and  quite  naturally.  He  was 
a  judge  of  such  matters,  and  appreciated  the  girlish  sim- 
plicity of  the  action. 

He  took  the  small  gloved  hand  and  pressed  it  lovingly. 
The  thoroughness  of  his  social  training  prevented  any 
further  display  of  affection. 

'  Thank  Heaven  I  '  he  murmured. 

They  were  essentially  of  the  nineteenth  century — these 
two.  At  a  previous  dance  he  had  asked  her  to  marry  him ; 
she  had  deferred  her  answer,  and  now  she  had  given  it. 
These  little  matters  are  all  a  question  of  taste.  We  do 
not  knoel  nowadays,  either  pi  vsically  or  morally.  If  we 
are  a  trifle  olfhajid,  it  is  the  women  who  are  to  blame. 
They  should  not  write  in  magazines  of  a  doubtful  reputa- 
tion in  language  devoid  of  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  They 
are  equal  to  us.  Bien  I  One  does  not  kneel  to  an  equal. 
A  better  writer  than  any  of  us  says  that  men  serve  women 
kneeling,  and  when  they  get  to  their  feet  they  go  away. 
We  are  being  hauled  up  to  our  feet  now. 

'  But ?  '  began  the  girl  and  went  no  further. 

'  But  what  ?  ' 

*  There  will  be  difficulties.' 

'  No  doubt,  be  answered  with  quiet  mockery.  'There 
always  are.  I  will  see  to  them.  Difficulties  are  not  with- 
out a  certain  advantage.     They  keep  one  on  the  alert.' 

'Your  father,'  eaid  the  girl.  'Sir  Johi; — he  will 
object.' 
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Jack  Meredith  reflected  for  a  moment,  I&zily,  with  thai 
leisareliness  which  gave  a  sense  of  ropoao  to  his  prosouoe. 

*  Possibly,'  he  admicted  gravely. 

'  He  dislikes  me/  said  the  girl.  *  He  is  oue  of  my 
failures.* 

'  I  did  not  know  you  had  any.  Have  you  tried  ?  I 
cannot  quite  admit  the  possibility  of  failure.* 

Millicent  Ch^/no  smiled.  He  had  emphasised  the  last 
remark  with  lover-Uke  glance  and  tone.  She  was  young 
enough  ;  her  own  beauty  was  new  enough  to  herself  to 
blind  her  to  the  possibility  mentioned.  She  had  not  evon 
got  to  the  stage  of  classifying  as  dull  all  men  who  did  not 
fall  in  love  wiih  her  at  first  sight.  It  was  her  first  season, 
one  must  remember. 

'  I  have  not  tried  very  hard,'  she  said.  •  Bu*  I  don'l 
see  why  I  should  not  fail.' 

*  That  is  easily  explained.* 

*  Why  ? ' 

*  No  looking-glass  about.' 

She  gave  a  little  pout,  I  it  she  liked  it. 

The  music  of  the  next  dance  was  beginning,  and, 
remembering  their  social  obligations,  they  both  rose.  She 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  for  a  moment  his  fingers 
pressed  hers.  He  smiled  down  into  her  upturned  eyes 
with  love,  but  without  passion.  He  never  for  a  second 
risked  the  '  gentleman '  and  showed  the  '  man.*  He 
was  suggestive  of  a  forest  pool  with  a  smihng  rippled 
surface.  There  might  be  depth,  but  it  was  yet  unpene- 
iratfcd. 

'  Shall  we  go  now,'  he  said,  •  ani  say  a  few  words 
in  passing  to  my  redoubtable  father  ?  It  might  be 
effective.* 

*  Yes,  if  you  like,*  she  answered  promptly.  There  is  no 
more  con£dent  being  on  earth  than  %  pretty  girl  in  a 
succesafo)  dx9i». 
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lliey  met  Sir  John  at  the  entrance  of  the  ballroom. 
He  was  wandering  about,  taking  in  a  vast  deal  of  detail. 

•  Well,  yoang  lady,*  he  said,  with  an  old-world  bow, 
*  are  you  having  a  Buccessful  evening  ?  ' 

Millicenl  laughed.  She  never  knew  quite  how  to  take 
Bir  John. 

•  Yes,  I  think  bo,  thank  you,'  she  answered,  with  a 
pretty  smile.     '  I  am  enjoying  myself  very  much.* 

There  was  just  the  least  suggestion  of  shyness  in  her 
manner,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  this  softened  the  old 
oynio's  heart,  for  his  manner  was  kinder  and  almost 
fatherly  when  he  spoke  again. 

•  Ah  I  *  he  said,  *  at  your  time  of  life  you  do  not  want 
much — plenty  of  partners  aijd  a  few  ices.  Both  easily 
obtainable.* 

The  last  words  were  turned  into  a  compliment  by  the 
courtly  inclination  of  the  head  that  accompanied  them. 

The  exigencies  of  the  moment  forced  the  young  people 
to  go  with  the  stream. 

'  Jack,'  said  Sir  John,  as  they  passed  on,  '  when  you 
have  been  deprived  of  Miss  Chyne's  society,  come  and 
console  yourself  with  a  glass  of  sherry.' 

The  dutiful  son  nodded  a  semi-indifferent  acquiescence 
and  disappeared. 

•  Wonderful  thing,  sherry  I '  observed  Sir  J  ohn  Mere- 
dith for  his  own  edification. 

He  waited  there  until  Jack  returned,  and  then  they  set 
off  in  search  of  refreshment.  The  son  seemed  to  know 
his  whereabouts  better  than  the  father. 

•  This  way,"  he  said,  '  through  the  conservatory.' 
Amidst  the  palms  and  tropical  ferns  Sir  John  paused. 

A  great  deal  of  care  had  been  devoted  to  this  conservatory. 
Balf  hidden  among  languorous  scented  flowers  were  a 
thousand  tiny  lights,  while  overhead  in  the  gloom  towered 
gTAcefxil   palms    and    baxx&n&g.    A    icontain    muimured 
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pleasantly  amidst  a  cluster  of  maidenLairs.  The  music 
from  the  ballroom  fell  softly  over  all. 

Sir  John  Meredith  and  his  son  stood  in  silence,  looking 
around  them.     Finally  their  eyes  met. 

'  Are  you  in  earnest  with  that  girl  ?  '  aakecl  Sir  John 
abruptly. 

*  I  am,'  replied  Jack.     He  was  Bmiling  pleasantly. 

'  And  you  think  there  is  a  chance  of  her  marrying  yon 
— unless,  of  course,  something  better  turns  up  ?  ' 

*  With  all  due  modesty  I  do.' 

Sir  John's  hand  was  at  his  mouth.  He  stood  np  his 
full  six  feet  two  and  looked  hard  at  his  son,  whose  eyea 
were  level  with  his  own.  They  were  ideal  representatives 
of  their  school. 

*  And  what  do  you  propose  marrying  upon  ?  She,  I 
understand,  has  about  eight  hundred  a  year.  I  respect 
you  too  much  to  suspect  arjy  foolish  notions  of  love  in  a 
cottage.' 

Jack  Meredith  made  no  reply.  He  was  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  hia  father. 

•  Of  course,'  said  Sir  John,  '  when  I  die  you  will  be  a 
baronet,  and  there  will  be  enough  to  live  on  like  a  gentle- 
man. You  had  better  tell  Miss  Chyne  that.  She  may 
not  know  it.  Girls  are  so  innocent.  But  I  am  not  dead 
yet,  and  I  shall  take  especial  care  to  live  some  time.' 

•In  order  to  prevent  my  marriage?'  suggested  Jack. 
Ee  was  ptill  smihng,  and  somehow  Sir  John  felt  a  Uttie 
uneasy.     He  did  not  understand  that  smile. 

•  Precisely  so,'  he  said,  rather  indistinctly. 

'  "What  is  your  objection  ? '  inquired  Jack  Meredith, 
after  a  httle  pause. 

•I  object  to  the  girl.' 
'  Upon  what  grounds  ?  ' 

•  I  should  prefer  you  to  marry  a  woman  of  heart.' 

'  Heart  ? '  repeated  Jack,  with  a  suspicion  of  hereditary 
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cjnlcisin.  *  I  do  not  think  heart  is  of  much  consequence. 
Besides,  in  this  case,  surely  that  is  my  province  I  yon 
would  not  have  her  ^vear  it  on  her  sleeve  ?  * 

*  She  could  not  do  that :  not  enough  sleeve.' 

Sir  John  Meredith  had  his  own  views  on  ladies'  dress. 

*  But,'  he  added,  '  we  will  not  quarrel.  Arrange  mat- 
ters with  the  young  lady  as  best  you  can.  I  shall  never 
approve  of  such  a  match,  and  without  my  approval  you 
cannot  well  marry.* 

'  I  do  not  admit  that.' 
' Indeed  1  * 

*  Your  approval  moans  money,'  explained  this  dutiful 
son  politely.  '  I  might  manage  to  make  the  money  for 
mvsolf.' 

Sir  John  moved  away, 

'You  might,'  he  admitted,  looking  back.  'I  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  you  doing  so.  It  is  an  excellent  thing 
— money.' 

ijid  he  walked  leisurely  aw.i/. 


OHAPTEK   in 

A    PAKE  WELL 

Since  called 
Tlie  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown. 

Having  been  taught  to  take  all  the  chances  and  change? 
of  life  with  a  weil-bred  calmness  of  demeanour,  Jack 
Meredith  turned  the  teaching  against  the  instructor.  He 
pursued  the  course  of  his  social  duties  without  appearing 
to  devote  so  much  as  a  thought  to  the  quarrel  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  conservatory.  His  smile  was  as  ready 
as  ever,  his  sight  as  keen  where  an  elderly  lady  locked 
hungry,  his  laughter  as  near  the  surface  as  society  de- 
mands. It  is  probable  that  Sir  John  suffered  more, 
though  he  betrayed  nothing.  Youth  has  the  upper  hand 
in  these  cases,  for  life  is  a  larger  thing  when  we  are  young. 
As  we  get  on  in  years,  our  eggs,  to  use  a  homely  simile, 
have  a  way  of  accumulating  into  one  basket. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  Sir  John  Meredith's 
valet  intimated  to  his  master  that  Mr.  Meredith  was  waiting 
in  the  breakfast-room.  Sir  John  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
toilet — a  complicated  affair,  which,  like  other  works  of  art, 
would  not  bear  contemplation  when  incomplete. 

*  Tell  him,'  said  the  uncomproraisirjg  old  gentleman, 
'that  I  will  come  down  when  I  am  ready.* 

He  made  a  more  careful  toilet  than  usual,  and  finally 
came  down  in  a  gay  tweed  suit,  of  which  the  general  effect 
was  distinctly  heightened  by  a  pair  of  white  gaiters.  He 
was  upright,  trim,  and  perfecily  determined.    Jack  noted 
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ili&t  hb  olotbuu  looked  a  little  emptier  than  usual — that 
^as  all. 

'  Well,'  said  the  fatiier,  *  I  Buppose  we  both  made  foola 
of  ourselves  last  uight.' 

'  I  have  liot  yet  seeu  you  do  that,'  replied  the  son, 
laying  aside  the  morniug  paper  which  he  had  been  reading. 

Sir  John  smiled  grimly.  Ho  hoped  that  Jack  was 
right. 

•  Well,'  he  added,  '  let  us  call  it  a  diilerence  of  opinion.' 

•  Ye3.' 

Something  in  the  monosyllable  made  the  old  gentle- 
man's lips  twitch  ncrvouBly. 

•  I  may  montion,'  lie  said,  with  a  dangerous  suavity, 
•  that  I  still  hold  to  my  opinion.* 

Jack  Meredith  rose,  without  haste.  This,  like  the 
Interview  of  the  previous  night,  was  conducted  upon 
strictly  high-bred  and  gentlemanly  lines. 

•  And  I  to  mine,'  he  said.  '  That  is  why  I  took  the 
liberty  of  calling  at  this  early  hour.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
we  might  ellect  some  sort  of  a  compromise.* 

*It  is  very  good  of  you  to  make  the  proposal.'  Sir 
John  kept  his  fingers  away  from  his  lips  by  an  obvious 
exercise  of  self-control.  '  I  am  not  partial  to  compromises  : 
they  savour  of  commerce.' 

Jack  gave  a  queer,  curt  nod,  and  moved  towards  the 
door.  Sir  John  extended  his  unsteady  hand  and  rang 
the  bell. 

'  Good-moruing,'  he  said. 

•  Graves,'  he  added,  to  the  servant  who  stood  in  the 
doorway,  '  when  you  have  closed  the  door  behmd  Mr. 
Meredith,  bring  up  breakfast,  if  you  please.' 

On  the  doorstep  Jack  Mereditn  looked  at  his  watch. 
He  had  an  appoiniment  with  Millicent  Chyne  at  half- past 
eleven — an  hour  when  Lady  Cantourne  might  reasonably 
bt  f-xpectod  t-o  be  absent  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  a  society 
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which,  under  tbo  guise  and  Domenclature  o!  friendship, 
buBiod  itself  in  making  servant  girls  discontented  with 
tlieir  situations. 

It  was  only  eleven  o'clock.  Jack  turned  to  the  left, 
out  of  the  quiet  but  fashionable  street,  and  a  few  steps 
took  him  to  Piccadilly.  He  went  into  the  first  jeweller's 
shop  he  saw,  and  bought  a  plain  diamond  ring.  Then  he 
walked  on  to  keep  his  appointment  with  his  affianced  wife. 

Miss  Millicent  Chyne  was  waiting  for  him  with  that 
mixture  of  maidenly  feelings  of  which  the  discreet  novelist 
only  details  a  selection.  It  is  not  customary  to  dwell  upon 
thoughts  of  vague  regret  at  the  approaching  withdrawal  of 
a  universal  admiration — at  the  future  necessity  for  discreet 
and  humdrum  behaviour  quite  devoid  of  the  excitement 
that  lurks  in  a  double  meaning.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  ours 
to  note  the  outward  signs  of  a  very  natural  emotion.  Miss 
Chyne  noted  them  herself  with  care,  and  not  without  a  few 
deft  touches  to  hair  and  drese.  When  Jack  Meredith 
entered  the  room  she  was  standing  near  the  window,  hold- 
ing back  the  curtain  with  one  hand  and  watching,  half 
shyly,  for  his  advent. 

What  struck  her  at  once  was  his  gravity ;  and  he  must 
have  seen  the  droop  in  her  eyes,  for  he  immediately  as- 
sumed the  pleasant,  half-reckless  snule  which  the  world  of 
London  society  had  learnt  to  associate  with  his  name. 

He  played  the  lover  rather  well,  with  that  finish  and 
absence  of  self-consciousness  which  only  comes  from  sin- 
cerity ;  and  when  Miss  Chyne  found  opportunity  to  look  at 
him  a  second  time  she  was  fully  convinced  that  she  loved 
him.  She  was,  perhaps,  earned  off  her  feet  a  little — 
metaphorically  speaking,  of  course — by  his  evident  sincerity. 
At  that  moment  she  would  have  done  anything  that  he 
had  asked  her.  The  pleasures  of  society,  the  social  ameni- 
ties of  aristocratic  life,  seemed  to  have  vanished  suddenly 
into  thin  air,  and  only  love  waa  left.     She  had  alwayi 
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known  that  Jack  Meredith  "wri*!  superior  i?i  »  thousand  wnys, 
(o  all  her  admirers.  More  gentlemanly,  more  truthful, 
honester,  nobler,  more  worthy  of  love.  Beyond  that,  he 
was  cleverer,  despite  a  certain  laziness  of  disposition — 
more  brilUant  and  more  amusing.  He  had  always  been  to 
a  great  extent  the  chosen  one  ;  and  yet  it  was  with  a 
certain  surprise  and  sense  of  unreality  that  she  found  what 
she  had  drifted  into.  She  saw  the  diamond  ring,  and 
looked  upon  it  with  the  beautiful  emotions  aroused  by 
those  small  stones  in  the  female  breast ;  but  she  did  not 
seem  to  recognise  her  own  finger  within  the  golden  hoop. 

It  was  at  this  moment — while  she  dwelt  in  this  new 
unreal  world — that  he  elected  to  tell  her  of  his  quarrel 
with  his  father.  And  when  one  walks  through  a  maze  of 
unrealities  nothing  seems  to  come  amiss  or  to  cause  sur- 
prise. He  detailed  the  very  words  they  had  used,  and  to 
MiUicent  Chyne  it  did  not  sound  like  a  real  quarrel  such 
as  might  affect  two  lives  to  their  very  end.  It  was  not 
important.  It  did  not  come  into  her  life ;  for  at  that 
moment  she  did  not  know  what  her  life  was. 

*  And  so,'  said  Jack  Meredith,  finishing  his  story,  •  we 
have  begun  badly — as  badly  as  the  most  romantic  might 
desire.' 

'  Yes,  theoretically  it  is  consoling.  But  I  am  sorry, 
Jack,  very  sorry.     I  hate  quarrelling  with  anybody.' 

*  So  do  I.  I  haven't  time  as  a  rule.  But  the  old 
gentleman  is  so  easy  to  quarrel  with,  he  takes  all  the 
trouble.* 

*  Jack,*  she  said,  with  pretty  determination,  '  you  must 
go  and  say  you  are  sorry.  Go  now  1  I  wish  I  could  go 
with  you.' 

But  Meredith  did  not  move.     He  was  smiling  at  her  in 

evident   admiration.      She  looked  very  pretty  with   that 

determined  little  pout  of  the  lips,  and  perhaps  she  knew  it. 

^-oreover,  he  did  not  seem  to  attach  so  much  importance 
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io  tba  thought  aR  to  the  roault — to  the  m'lndi  as  to  the 
lips. 

'  Ah  r  he  said,  *  you  do  not  know  the  old  gontleman. 
That  is  not  our  way  of  doing  things.    We  are  not  expansive.' 

His  face  was  grave  again,  and  phe  noticed  it  with  a 
sudden  throb  of  miBgiving.  She  did  not  want  to  begin 
taking  life  seriously  so  soon.  It  was  like  going  back  tc 
school  in  the  middle  of  the  holidaye. 

•  But  it  will  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two,  will  it  not  ? 
It  is  not  serious,'  she  said. 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  serioua,  Millicont.* 

He  took  her  baud  with  a  gravity  which  made  matters 
worse. 

'  What  a  pity  I  '  she  exclaimed  ;  and  somehow  both  the 
words  and  the  speaker  rang  shallow.  She  did  not  seem  to 
grasp  the  situation,  which  was  perhaps  beyond  her  reach. 
But  she  did  the  next  best  thing.  Slie  looked  puzzled, 
pretty,  and  helpless. 

•  What  is  to  be  done,  Jack  ?  '  she  said,  laying  her  t^^/c 
hands  on  his  breast  and  looking  ujf  pleadingly. 

There  was  something  in  the  man's  clear-cut  face  — 
something  beyond  aristocratic  repose — as  he  looked  down 
into  her  eyes — something  which  Sir  John  Meredith  might 
perhaps  have  liked  to  see  there.  To  all  men  comes,  soon 
or  late,  the  moment  wherein  their  lives  are  suddenly  thrust 
into  their  own  hands  to  shape  or  spoil,  to  make  or  mar. 
It  seemed  that  where  a  clever  man  had  failed,  this  Ught- 
hearted  girl  waa  about  to  succeed.  Two  small  clinging 
hands  on  Jack  Meredith's  breast  had  apparently  wrought 
more  than  all  Sir  John's  care  and  foresight.  At  last  the 
light  of  energy  gleamed  in  Jack  Meredith's  iazy  eyes.  At 
last  he  faced  the  •  initiative,"  and  seemed  in  no  wise 
abashed. 

•  There  are  two  things,'  he  answered ;  '  a  small  choice.' 

•  Yes.' 
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*  Tho  first  and  tho  simplest,'  ho  wfint  on  in  the  tone  oi 
?oico  which  she  bad  nevor  quite  fathomed — half  cynical, 
half  amused — 'is  to  pretend  that  last  night — never  was.* 

He  waited  for  her  verdict. 

•  Wo  will  not  do  that,'  ahe  replied  softly ;  •  we  will  take 
fche  otl^cr  altemiitiye,  whatever  it  is.' 

She  glanced  np  half  shyly  beneath  her  lashep,  nnd  he 
felt  that  no  difficulty  oonld  affright  him. 

'  The  other  is  generally  supposed  to  be  very  diflicolt,' 
he  said.     *  It  means — waiting.' 

•  Oh,'  she  answered  cheerfully,  '  there  is  no  hurry. 
1  do  not  want  to  ba  married  yet.' 

*  Waiting  perhaps  for  years,'  he  added — and  be  saw 
her  face  drop. 

•Why^' 

'  Because  I  am  clepCi3dent  on  my  father  for  everything. 
We  could  not  marry  without  his  consent.' 

A  peculiar,  hard  look  crept  into  her  eyes,  and  in  some 
subtle  way  it  made  her  look  older.  After  a  Uttle  pause 
Bhe  said : 

'  But  we  can  surely  get  that — between  us  f  * 

•  I  propose  doing  without  it.' 

She  looked  up — past  him — out  of  the  window.  All  the 
youthfulness  seemed  to  have  left  her  face,  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  see  that. 

'  How  can  you  do  so  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  can  work.  I  supposfi  I  must  be  good  for 
something — a  bountiful  Providence  must  surely  have  seen 
to  that.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  out  what  it  intends  me 
for.  We  are  not  called  in  the  night  nowadays  to  a  special 
mission — we  have  to  find  it  out  for  ourselves.' 

*  Do  you  know  what  I  should  like  you  to  be  ?  '  she  said, 
with  a  bright  smile  and  one  of  those  sadden  descente  into 
ehallowness  which  he  appeared  to  lik«. 

'  What  ? ' 
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•  A  politician.'! 
'  Then  I  phall  be  a  politininw,*  he  answered  with  lover* 

like  promptness. 

'That  would  be  very  nice,'  she  said;  and  the  castles 
she  at  once  began  to  bnild  were  not  entirely  aerial  in  their 
.structure. 

Thin  was  not  a  new  idea.  They  had  talked  of  politics 
before  aa  a  possible  career  for  himself.  They  had  movec 
in  a  circle  where  politics  and  pohticians  held  a  first  place 
— a  circle  removed  above  the  glamour  of  art,  and  wherein 
Bohemianism  was  not  reckoned  an  attraction.  She  knew 
that  behind  his  listlessness  of  manner  he  possessed  a  certain 
steady  energy,  perfect  self-command,  an^  that  combination 
of  self-confidence  and  indifference  which  usually  attains 
Buccess  in  the  world.  Bhe  was  ambitious  not  only  for  her- 
self, but  for  him,  and  she  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that 
the  only  safe  outlet  for  a  woman's  ambition  is  the  channel 
of  a  husband's  career. 

*  But,'  he  said,  'it  will  mean  waiting.* 
He  paused,  and  then  the  worldly  wisdom  which  he  had 

learnt  from  bis  father — that  worldly  wisdom  which  is  some- 
times called  cynicism — prompted  him  to  lay  the  matter 
before  her  in  its  worst  light. 

•  It  will  mean  waiting  for  a  couple  of  years  at  least. 
And  for  yon  it  will  mean  the  dulness  of  a  long  engagement, 
and  the  anomalous  position  of  an  engaged  girl  without  hei 
rightful  protector.  It  will  mean  that  your  position  ir 
society  will  be  quite  different — that  half  the  world  wil 
pity  you,  while  the  other  half  thinks  you — well,  a  fool  ton 
your  pains,' 

'  I  don't  care,*  she  answered. 

*  Of  course,'  he  went  on,  '  I  must  go  away.  That  is  th< 
only  way  to  get  on  in  politics  in  these  days.  I  must  g( 
away  and  get  a  speciality.  I  must  know  more  about  somt 
country  than  any  other  man ;  and  when  I  come  back 
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must  ko©p  that  country  ever  before  the  eye  of  the  intelli- 
gent British  workman  who  reads  the  halfpenny  evening 
paper.    That  is  fame— those  are  politics.' 

She  laughed.  There  seemed  to  be  no  fear  of  her  taking 
life  too  seriously  yet.  And,  truth  to  tell,  he  did  not  appear 
V)  wish  her  to  do  so. 

*  But  you  must  not  go  very  far,'  she  said  sweetly. 

*  Africa.' 

*  Africa  ?     That  does  not  sound  interesting.' 

*  It  is  interesting  :  moreover,  it  is  the  coming  country. 
I  may  be  able  to  make  money  out  there,  and  money  is  a 
necessity  at  present.' 

*  I  do  not  like  it.  Jack,'  she  said  in  a  foreboding  voice. 
*  When  do  you  go  ?  * 

'  At  once — in  fact,  I  came  to  say  good-bye.  It  is  better 
to  do  these  things  very  promptly — to  disappear  before  the 
onlookers  have  quite  understood  what  is  happening.  When 
they  begin  to  understand,  they  begin  to  interfere.  They 
cannot  help  it.    I  will  write  to  Lady  Cantourne  if  you  like.' 

'  No,  I  will  tell  her.* 

So  he  bade  her  good-bye,  and  those  things  that  lovers 
say  were  duly  said ;  but  they  are  not  for  us  to  chronicle. 
Such  words  are  better  left  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten 
as  time  and  circumstance  and  result  may  decree.  For  one 
may  never  tell  what  words  will  do  when  they  are  laid 
within  the  years  like  the  little  morsel  of  leaven  that 
leaveneth  the  whola. 


CHAPTER  IV 

A   TBAGEDT 

Who  Iro 0W8  ?  the  man  is  proves  bj  tiie  hoar. 

In  his  stately  bedroom  on  the  second  floor  of  the  quietest 
hoase  in  Russell  Square  Mr.  Thomas  Oscard — the  eccentric 
Oscard — lay,  perhaps,  a-dying. 

Thomas  Oscard  had  written  the  finest  history  of  an 
extinct  people  that  had  ever  been  penned ;  and  it  has  been 
decreed  that  he  who  writes  a  fine  history  or  paints  a  fine 
picture  can  hardly  be  too  eccentric.  Our  business,  how- 
ever, does  not  lie  in  the  life  of  this  historian — a  life  which 
oertaiii  grave  wiseacres  from  the  West  End  had  shaken 
their  heads  over  a  few  hours  before  we  find  him  lying  prone 
on  a  four-poster,  counting  for  the  thousandth  time  the 
number  of  tassels  fringing  the  roof  of  it  In  bold  con- 
tradiction to  the  medical  opinion,  the  nurse  was,  however, 
hopeful.  Whether  this  comforting  condition  of  mind  arose 
from  long  experience  of  the  ways  of  doctors,  or  from  an 
acquired  philosophy,  it  is  not  our  place  to  inquire.  But 
that  her  opinion  was  sincere  is  cot  to  be  doubted.  She 
had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  gone  to  the  pantomime,  leaving 
the  patient  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  son,  Guy  Oscard. 

The  temporary  nurse  was  sitting  in  a  cretonne-covered 
arm-chair,  with  a  book  of  travel  on  his  knee,  and  thoughts 
of  Miilicent  Chyne  in  his  mind.  The  astute  have  no  doubt 
discovered  ere  this  that  the  mind  of  Mr.  Guy  Oscard  was 
tk  piece  of  mental  mechanism  more  noticeable  for  solidity 
ef    structure    than    brilHancy  or  rapidity  of    execution. 

26 
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Thoughts  and  ideas  and  principles  had  a  strange  way  of 
getting  mixed  up  with  the  machinery,  and  sticlting  there. 
Guy  Oscard  had,  for  instance,  concluded  some  years  before 
that  the  Winchester  rifle  was,  as  he  termed  it,  '  no  go ' ; 
and  if  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  patentee  of  the  firearm 
in  question  had  crossed  Europe  upon  their  bended  knees 
io  persuade  him  to  use  a  Winchester  riBe,  he  would  have 
received  them  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  an  offer  of  refresh- 
ment. He  would  have  hsteued  to  their  arguments  with 
that  patience  of  maimer  which  characterises  men  of  large 
stature,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  days  he  would  have  con- 
tinued to  follow  big  game  with  an  *  Express  *  double- 
barrelled  rifle  as  heretofore.  Men  who  decide  such  smaller 
matters  as  these  fof  themselves,  after  mature  and  some- 
what slow  consideration,  have  a  way  of  also  deciding  the 
large  issues  of  life  without  pausing  to  consider  either 
expediency  or  the  experience  of  their  neighbours. 

During  the  last  forty-eight  hours  Guy  Oscard  had 
made  the  decision  that  life  without  Miliicent  Chyne  would 
not  be  worth  having,  and  in  the  hush  of  the  great  house 
he  was  pondering  over  this  new  feature  in  his  existence. 
Like  all  deliberate  men,  he  was  placidly  sanguine.  Some- 
thing in  the  life  of  savage  sport  that  he  had  led  had  no 
doubt  taught  him  to  rely  upon  his  own  nerve  and  capacity 
more  than  do  most  men.  It  is  the  indoor  atmosphere  that 
contains  the  germ  of  pessimism. 

His  thoughts  cannot  have  been  disturbing,  for  presently 
his  eyes  closed  and  he  appeared  to  be  slumbering.     If  it 

I  was  sleep,  it  wa^  the  light  unconsciousness  of  the  traveller ; 
.  for  a  sound  so  small,  that  waking  ears  could  scarce  have 
ii  heard  it,  caused  him  to  lift  his  lashes  cautiously.  It  was 
I   the  sound  of  bare  feet  on  carpet. 

Through  his  lashes  Guy  Oscard  saw  his  father  stand- 
ing on  the  hearthrug  within  two  yards  of  him.  There 
was  something  strange,  something  unnatural  and  disturb- 
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ing,  about  the  movementB  of  the  man  that  made  Guy  keep 
quite  Btill — watching  him. 

Upon  the  mantelpiece  the  medicine  bottles  were 
arranged  in  a  row,  and  the  '  eccentric  Oscard  *  was  atudy- 
ing  the  labels  with  a  feverish  haste.  One  bottle — a  blue 
one — bore  two  labels  :  the  enialler,  of  brilliant  orange 
colour,  with  the  word  '  Poison  '  in  startling  simplicity.  Ho 
took  this  up  and  slowly  drew  the  cork.  It  was  a  liniment 
for  neuralgic  pains  in  an  overwrought  head  -  belladonna. 
He  poured  some  into  a  medicine-glass,  carefully  measuring 
two  tablespoonsful. 

Then  Guy  Oscard  sprang  up  and  wrenched  the  glass 
away  from  him,  throwing  the  contents  into  the  fire,  which 
flared  up.  Quick  as  thought  the  bottle  was  at  the  sick 
man's  lips.  He  was  a  heavily  built  man  with  powerful 
limbs.  Guy  seized  his  arm,  closed  with  him,  and  for 
moment  there  was  a  deadly  struggle,  while  the  pungent 
odour  of  the  poison  filled  the  atmosphere.  At  last  Guy 
fell  back  on  art :  he  tripped  his  father  cleverly,  and  they 
both  rolled  on  the  floor. 

The  sick  man  still  gripped  the  bottle,  but  he  could  not 
get  it  to  his  lips.  He  poured  some  of  the  stuff  over  his 
son's  face,  but  fortunately  missed  his  eyes.  They  struggled 
on  the  floor  in  the  dim  light,  panting  and  gasping,  but 
speaking  no  word.  The  strength  of  the  elder  man  was 
unnatural — it  frightened  the  younger  and  stronger  com- 
batant. 

At  last  Guy  Oscard  got  his  knee  on  his  father's  neck, 
and  bent  his  wrist  back  until  he  was  forced  to  let  go  his 
hold  on  the  bottle. 

'  Get  back  to  bed  t '  said  the  son  breathlessly.  '  Get 
back  to  bed.' 

Thomas  Oecard  suddenly  changed  hia  tactics.  He 
whisied  and  cringed  to  his  own  offspring,  and  begged  him 
to  give  him  the  bottle.     He  dragged  aorosa  the  floor  on  hii 
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knees— three  thousanci  pounds  a  year  on  its  knees  to  Guy 
Oscard,  who  wanted  that  money  because  ho  knew  that  he 
would  never  get  Millii'ent  Chyne  without  it. 

•Get  back  to  bed  !  '  repeated  Guy  pternly,  and  at  last 
the  man  crept  sullenly  between  the  rumpled  sheetg. 

Guy  put  things  straight  in  a  simple,  man-like  way. 
The  doctor's  instructions  were  quite  clear.  If  any  sign  ol 
excitement  or  mental  unrest  manifested  itself,  the  sleeping- 
draught  contained  in  a  small  bottle  on  the  mantelpiece 
was  to  be  Bwiministered  at  once,  or  the  consequences  would 
be  fatal.  But  Thomas  Oscard  refused  to  take  it.  He 
seemed  determined  to  kill  himself.  The  son  stood  over 
him  and  tried  threats,  persuasion,  prayers ;  and  all  the 
while  there  was  in  hia  heart  the  knowledge  that,  unless 
his  father  could  be  made  to  sleep,  the  reputed  three 
thousand  a  year  would  be  his  before  the  morning. 

It  was  worse  than  the  actual  physical  struggle  on  the 
floor.     The  temptation  was  almost  too  strong. 

After  a  while  the  sick  man  became  quieter,  but  he  still 
refused  to  take  the  opiate.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  made 
no  answer  to  Guy's  repeated  supplication.  Finally  he 
ceased  shaking  his  head  in  negation,  and  at  last  breathed 
regularly  like  a  child  asleep. 

Afterwards  Guy  Oscard  reproached  himself  for  suspect- 
ing nothing.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  brain  diseases — 
those  strange  maladies  that  kill  the  human  in  the  human 
being.  He  knew,  however,  why  his  father  had  tried  to 
kill  himself.  It  was  not  the  first  time.  It  was  panic.  He 
was  afraid  of  going  mad,  of  dying  mad  like  his  father 
before  him.  People  called  him  eccentric.  Some  said  that 
be  was  mad.  But  it  was  not  so.  It  was  only  fear  of  mad- 
ness. He  was  still  asleep  when  the  nurse  came  back  from 
the  pantomime  in  a  cab,  and  Guy  crept  softly  downetairg 
to  let  her  in. 
ki       They  stood  in  the  halJ  for  gome  time  while  Guy  told 
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her  in  whispors  about  the  belladonna  liniment.  Then  thej 
went  upstairs  together  and  iound  Thomas  Oecard— the 
great  historian — dead  on  the  floor.  The  liniment  bottle, 
which  Guy  had  left  on  the  mantelpiece,  was  in  his  hand— 
fimpty.  He  had  feigned  sleep  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
purpose.  He  had  preferred  death,  of  which  the  meaning 
was  unknown  to  him,  to  the  possibility  of  that  living  death 
in  which  his  father  had  lingered  for  many  years.  And  who 
shall  say  that  his  thoughts  were  entirely  selfish  ?  There 
may  have  been  a  father's  love  somewhere  in  this  action. 
Thomas  Oscard,  the  eccentric  savant,  had  always  been  a 
strong  man,  independent  of  the  world's  opinion.  He  had 
done  this  thing  deliberately,  of  mature  thought,  going 
straight  to  his  Creator  with  his  poor  human  brain  full  of 
argument  and  reason  to  prove  himself  right  before  the 
Judge. 

They  picked  him  up  and  laid  him  reverently  on  the  bed, 
and  then  Guy  went  for  the  doctor. 

*  I  could,*  said  the  attendant  of  Death,  when  he  had 
heard  the  whole  story — '  1  could  give  you  a  certificate.  I 
could  reconcile  it,  I  mean,  with  my  professional  conscience 
and  my — other  conscience.  He  could  not  have  lived  thirty 
hours — there  was  an  abscess  on  his  brain.  But  I  should 
advise  you  to  face  the  inquest.  It  might  be  ' — he  paused, 
looking  keenly  into  the  young  fellow's  face — '  it  might  be 
^at  at  some  future  date,  when  you  are  quite  an  old  man, 
you  may  feel  inclined  to  tell  this  story.' 

Again  the  doctor  paused,  glancing  with  a  vague  smile 
towards   the  woman  who  stood   beside  them.     '  Or  even 

nurse '  he  added,  not  troubling  to  finish  his  sentences 

*  "We  all  have  our  moments  of  expansiveness.  And  it  is  a 
Btory  that  might  easily  be — discredited.' 

So  the  '  eccentric  Oscard  *  finished  his  earthly  career  in 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  coroner'?  jury.  And  the 
world  rather  liked  it  than  otherwise.    The  world,  one  finds, 
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floes  lik?  novolty.  even  in  death.  Some  day  an  American 
will  invent  anew  funeral,  and  if  he  can  only  get  the  patent, 
will  make  a  fort'ine. 

The  world  was,  moreover,  plenscd  to  pity  Guy  Opcard 
with  that  pure  and  simple  sympathy  which  is  ever  accorded 
to  the  wealthy  in  affliction.  Every  one  knew  that  Thomas 
Oscard  had  enjoyed  atlluence  during  his  lifetime,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Guy  would  not  step  into 
very  comfortably  lined  shoes.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he 
should  lose  his  father  in  such  a  tragic  way,  and  the  keen 
eye  of  the  world  saw  the  weak  point  in  his  story  at  once. 
But  the  coroner's  jury  was  respectful,  and  the  rest  o^ 
society  never  so  much  as  hinted  at  the  possibility  that  Guy 
had  not  tned  his  best  to  keep  his  father  alive. 

Among  the  letters  of  sympathy,  the  young  fellow  received 
a  note  from  Lady  Cantourne,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
successfully  renewed,  and  in  due  course  he  called  at  hei 
bouse  in  Vere  Gardens  to  express  somewhat  lamely  his 
gratitude. 

Her  ladyship  was  at  home,  and  Guy  Oscard  was  ushered 
into  her  presence.  He  looked  round  the  room,  with  a  half- 
suppressed  gleam  of  searching  which  was  not  overlooked 
by  Millicent  Chyne's  aunt. 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  call,'  she  said,  '  so  soon  after 
your  poor  father's  death.  You  must  have  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  worry.  MiUicent  and  I  have  often  talked  of 
you,  and  sympathised  with  you.  She  is  out  at  the  moment, 
but  I  expect  her  back  almost  at  once.    Will  you  sit  down  ?  * 

'  Thanks,'  he  said  ;  and  after  he  had  drawn  forward  a 
chair  he  repeated  the  word  vaguely  and  comprehensively — 
*  Thanks  ' — as  if  to  cover  as  many  demands  for  gratitude 
as  she  could  make. 

*  I  knew  your  father  very  well,'  continued  the  lady, 
'when  we  were  young.  Great  things  were  expected  of 
bim.    Perhaps  he  expecved  tbem  himself.     That  may  have 
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accounted  for  a  tone  of  possiraisra  that  always  ufiemed  to 
purvade  bis  life.  Now,  you  are  quite  dilHirent.  You  are 
not  a  pessimist — eh  ?  ' 

Guy  gravely  examined  the  back  of  bia  gloved  band. 
*  Well,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  given  much  thought  to  the 
question.' 

Lady  Cantourne  gave  him  the  benefit  of  a  very  wise 
Bmile.  She  was  unrivalled  in  the  art  of  turning  a  young 
man's  mind  inside  out  and  shaking  it. 

'  No  !  you  need  not  apologise.  I  am  glad  you  hav< 
given  no  thought  to  it.  Thought  is  the  beginning  of  pes- 
simism, especially  with  young  men ;  for  if  they  think  a1 
all,  they  naturally  think  of  themselves.* 

*  Well,  I  suppose  I  think  as  much  of  myself  as  othei 
people.* 

*  Possibly ;  but  I  doubt  it.     Will  you  ring  the  boll 
We  will  have  some  tea.' 

He  obeyed,  and  she  watched  him  with  approval.  For 
lome  reason — possibly  because  he  had  not  sought  it — Lady 
Cantourne  had  bestowed  her  entire  approval  on  this  young 
man.  She  had  been  daly  informed,  a  few  weeks  before 
this  visit,  that  Miss  Millicent  Chyne  had  engaged  herself 
to  be  married  to  Jack  Meredith  whenevei  that  youth 
should  find  himself  in  a  position  to  claim  the  fulfilment  of 
her  promise.  She  said  notliing  against  the  choice  or  the 
decision,  merely  observing  that  she  was  sorry  that  Jack 
had  quarrelled  with  his  father.  By  way  of  counsel  she 
advised  strongly  that  the  engagement  be  kept  as  much  in 
the  background  as  possible.  She  did  not,  she  said,  want 
Millicent  to  be  a  sort  of  red  rag  to' Sir  John,  and  there  was 
no  necessity  to  pubUsh  abroad  the  lamentable  fact  that  a 
quarrel  had  resulted  from  a  very  natural  and  convenient 
attachment.  Sir  John  was  a  faddist,  and,  like  the  rest  of 
his  kind,  eminently  pig-headed.  It  was  more  than  likely 
that  in  a  few  months   he  would  recall  his  son,  and,  in 
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ihe  meaDtime,  it  never  did  a  girl  any  good  to  be  quarrelled 
over. 

Lady  CaDtourne  was  too  clever  a  woman  to  object  to 
the  engagement.  On  the  contr8.ry,  she  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  that  such  a  match  was  in  many  ways  entirely 
satisfactory.  At  the  same  tiuio,  however,  she  encouraged 
Guy  Oscard  to  come  to  the  house,  knowing  quite  well  that 
he  was  entirely  unaware  of  the  existence  of  Jack  Meredith. 

'  I  am,'  she  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  '  a  great  advo- 
cate for  allovsing  young  people  to  manage  their  affairs 
themselves.  One  young  man,  if  he  be  the  right  one,  has 
more  influence  with  a  girl  than  a  thousand  old  women ; 
and  it  is  just  possible  that  he  knows  better  than  they  do 
what  is  for  her  happiness.  It  is  the  interference  that 
makes  mischief.' 

So  she  did  not  interfere.  She  merely  invited  Guy 
Osoard  to  **ttty  to  tea. 


CHAPTER  V 

WITH    EDGED   TOOLS 

Do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein ;  the  Btrongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  lire  i'  the  blood. 
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'  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  yourself  ? '  asked 
Lady  Cantourne  when  she  had  poured  out  tea.  '  You 
surely  do  not  intend  to  mope  in  that  dismal  house  in 
Russell  Square  ? ' 

'  No,  I  shall  let  it  if  I  can.' 

'  Oh,  you  Avill  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  that.  People 
live  in  Russell  Square  again  now,  and  try  to  make  one  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  fashionable  quarter.  Your  father  stayed 
on  there  because  the  carpets  fitted  the  rooms,  and  on 
account  of  other  ancestral  conveniences.  He  did  not  live 
there — he  knew  nothing  of  his  immediate  environments. 
He  li\  ed  in  Phoenicia.' 

*  Then,*  continued  Guy  Oscard,  '  I  shall  go  abroad.' 

*  Ah  !  Will  you  have  a  second  cup  ?  Why  will  you 
go  abroad  ?  * 

Guy  Oscard  paused  for  a  moment.  'I  know  an  old 
hippopotamus  in  a  certain  African  river  who  has  twice 
upset  me.     I  want  to  go  back  and  shoot  him.'  % 

'  Don't  go  at  once  ;  that  would  be  running  away  fron 
it — not  from  the  hippopotamus — from  the  inquest.  I 
does  not  matter  being  upset  in  an  African  river;  but  yoq 
must  not  be  upset  in  London  by — an  inquest.' 

*  I  did  not  propose  going  at  once,'  replied  Guy  Oscarol 
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with  ft  peculiar  smile  which  Ladj  Cantourne  thought  she 
understood.  '  It  will  lake  me  some  time  to  set  my  affairs 
in  order — the  will,  and  all  that.' 

Lady  Cantourne  waited  with  perfectly  suppressed 
curiosity,  and  while  she  was  waiting  Milliccnt  Chyne  came 
into  the  room.  The  girl  was  dressed  with  her  habitual 
perfect  taste  and  success,  and  she  came  forward  with  a 
smile  of  genuine  pleasure,  holding  out  a  small  hand  neatly 
gloved  in  Suede.  Her  ladyship  was  looking?  not  at  Mjlli 
cent,  but  at  Guy  Oscard. 

Milliccnt  was  glad  that  he  had  called,  and  said  so. 
She  did  not  add  that  during  the  ihrce  months  that  had 
elapsed  since  Jack  Meredith's  sudden  departure  she  had 
gradually  recognised  the  approaching  ebb  of  a  very  full 
tide  of  popularity.  It  was  rather  dull  at  times,  when 
Jack's  letters  arrived  at  intervals  of  two  and  sometimes  of 
throe  weeks — when  her  girl  friends  allowed  her  to  see 
somewhat  plainly  that  she  was  no  longer  to  be  counted  as 
one  of  themselves.  An  engagement  sits  as  it  were  on  a 
young  lady  Hke  a  weak  heart  on  a  schoolboy,  setting  her 
apart  in  work  and  play,  debarring  her  from  participation 
in  that  game  of  life  which  is  ever  going  forward  where 
yoi^ng  folks  do  congregate. 

Moreover,  she  liked  Guy  Oscard.  He  aroused  her 
curiosity.  There  was  something  in  him — something  which 
she  vaguely  suspected  to  be  connected  with  herself — which 
ehe  wanted  to  drag  out  and  examine.  She  possessed  more 
than  the  usual  allowance  of  curiosity — which  is  saying  a 
good  deal ;  for  one  may  take  it  that  the  beginning  of  all 
things  in  the  feminine  mind  is  curiosity.  They  want  to 
know  what  is  inside  Love  before  they  love.  Guy  Oscard 
was  a  new  specimen  of  the  genus  homo ;  and  while  re- 
maining perfectly  faithful  to  Jack,  Miss  Millicent  Chyne 
saw  no  reason  why  she  should  not  pass  the  time  by  study- 
ing him,  merely,  of  course,  m  a  safe  and  innocent  manner. 
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She  was  one  of  thoso  intelligent  young  larlies  who  think 
deeply — about  young  men.  And  such  thinking  usually 
tp.kes  the  form  of  speculation  as  to  how  the  various 
specimens  selected  will  act  under  specified  circurastancos. 
The  circumstances  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Young  men 
are  only  interesting  to  young  women  in  circumstances 
strictly  personal  to  and  bearing  upon  themselves.  In  a 
word,  maidens  of  a  speculative  mind  are  always  desirous 
of  finding  out  how  different  men  will  act  when  they  are  in 
love ;  and  we  all  know  and  cannot  fail  to  applaud  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  pursue  their  studies. 

'  Ah.!  *  said  Miss  Chyne,  •  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  take 
pity  upon  two  lone  females.  I  was  afraid  that  you  had 
gone  off  to  the  wilds  of  America  or  somewhere  in  search 
of  big  game.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Oscard,  you  are  quite  a 
celebrity?  I  heard  you  called  the  "  big-game  man  "  the 
other  day,  also  the  "  travelling  fellow."  ' 

The  specimen  smiled  happily  under  this  delicate 
handling. 

'It  is  not,'  he  said  modestly,  'a  very  lofty  fame. 
Anybody  could  let  off  a  rifle.' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  could  not,'  replied  Millicent,  with  a 
pretty  little  shudder  of  horror,  *  if  anything  growled.' 

'  Mr.  Oscard  has  just  been  telling  me,'  interposed  Lady 
Cantourne  conversationally,  *  that  he  is  thinkmg  of  going 
off  to  the  wilds  again.* 

'  Then  it  is  very  disappointing  of  him,'  said  Millicent, 
with  a  little  droop  of  the  eyelids  which  went  home.  *  It 
seems  to  be  only  the  uninteresting  people  who  stay  at  home 
and  live  humdrum  lives  of  enormous  duration:' 

*  He  seems  to  think  that  his  friends  are  going  to  cast 
him  off  because  his  poor  father  died  without  the  assistance 
of  a  medical  man,'  continued  the  old  lady  meaningly. 

*  No — I  never  said  that,  Lady  Cantourne.' 

*  But  you  implied  it' 
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Qoy  Oscard  shook  his  head.  '  I  hate  being  a  notoriety,' 
he  said.  *  I  like  to  pass  through  with  the  crowd.  li  I  go 
nway  for  a  little  while  I  shall  return  a  nonentity.' 

At  this  moment  another  visitor  was  aunouuced,  and 
presently  made  his  appearance.  He  was  an  old  gentleman 
of  no  personality  whatever,  who  was  nevertheless  welcomed 
eifusively,  because  two  people  in  the  room  had  a  distinct 
use  for  him.  Lady  Cantourne  was  exceedingly  gracious, 
bhe  remembered  instantly  that  horticulture  was  among  his 
somewhat  antiquated  accomplishments,  and  she  was  im- 
mediately consumed  with  a  desire  to  show  him  the  conser- 
vatory which  she  had  had  built  outside  the  drawing-room 
window.  She  took  a  genuine  interest  in  this  abode  of 
flowers,  and  watered  the  plants  herself  with  miich  enthu- 
siasm— when  sLie  remembered. 

Added  to  a  number  of  positive  virtues  the  old  gentle- 
man possessed  that  of  abstaining  from  tea,  which  enabled 
the  two  horticulturists  to  repair  to  the  conservatory  at 
once,  leaving  the  young  people  alone  at  the  other  end  of 
the  drawing-room. 

Millicent  smoothed  her  gloves  \vith  downcast  eyes  and 
that  demure  air  by  which  the  talented  fair  imply  the 
consciousness  of  being  alone  and  out  of  others'  earshot 
with  an  interesting  member  of  the  strono-er  sex. 

Guy  sat  and  watched  the  Suede  gloves  with  a  certain 
sense  of  placid  enjoyment.  Then  suddenly  he  spoke, 
continuing  his  remarks  where  they  had  been  broken  off  by 
the  advent  of  the  useful  old  gentleman. 

'  You  see,'  he  said,  '  it  is  omy  natural  that  a  great 
many  people  should  give  me  the  cold  shoulder.  My  story 
was  a  little  lame.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
believe  in  me.' 

'  I  beUeve  in  you,'  she  answered. 

*  Thank  you.' 

He  looked  at  her  m  ^  strange  w^y,  as  if  he  liked  hut 
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terse  creed,  and  wouUl  fain  have  heard  it  a  second  time. 
Then  suddenly  he  leant  back  with  his  head  against  a 
corner  of  the  piano.  The  fronds  of  a  maidenhair  fern 
hanging  in  delicate  profusion  almost  hid  his  face.  He  was 
essentially  muscular  in  his  thoughts,  and  did  not  make  the 
most  of  his  dramatic  effects.  The  next  remark  was  made 
by  a  pair  of  long  legs  ending  off  with  patent-leather  boots 
which  were  not  quite  new.     The  rest  of  him  was  invisible. 

•  It  was  a  very  unpleasant  business,'  he  said,  in  a  jerky, 
self-conscious  voice.  '  1  didn't  know  that  I  was  that  sort 
of  fellow.  The  temptation  was  very  great.  I  nearly  gave 
in  and  let  him  do  it.  He  was  a  stronger  man  than  I. 
You  know — we  did  not  get  on  well  together.  Ke  always 
hoped  that  I  would  turn  out  a  literary  sort  of  fellow,  and 
I  suppose  he  was  disappointed.  I  tried  at  one  time,  but  I 
found  it  was  no  good.  From  indifference  it  turned  almost 
to  hatred.  He  disliked  me  intensely,  and  I  am  afraid  I  did 
not  care  for  him  very  much.* 

She  nodded  her  head,  and  he  went  on.  Perhaps  he 
could  see  her  through  the  maidenhair  fern.  She  was' 
getting  more  and  more  interested  in  this  man.  He 
obviously  disliked  talking  of  himself — a  pleasant  change 
which  aroused  her  curiosiiy.  He  was  so  unhke  other  men, 
and  his  life  seemed  to  be  different  from  the  lives  of  the 
men  whom  she  had  known — stronger,  more  intense,  and 
of  greater  variety  of  incident. 

*  Of  course,'  he  v/ent  on,  *  his  death  was  really  of 
enormous  advantage  to  me.  They  say  that  I  shall  have 
two  or  three  thousand  a  year,  instead  of  hve  hundred,  paid 
quarterly  at  Cox's.  He  could  not  prevent  it  coming  to 
Die.  It  was  my  mother's  money.  He  would  have  done  so 
if  he  could,  for  we  never  disguised  our  antipathy  for  each 
Dther.  Yet  we  lived  together,  and — and  I  had  the  nursing 
0?  him.* 

Miliicant  was  ii?:ening  gravely  without  Lnten-upting — 
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like  a  man.  She  bad  the  gift  of  adapting  herself  to  bet 
environments  in  a  marked  degree. 

'And,'  he  added  curtly,  *no  one  knows  how  much  I 
wanted  that  three  thousand  a  year.' 

The  girl  moved  uneasily,  and  glanced  towards  the 
conservatory. 

'  He  was  not  an  old  man,*  Guy  Oscard  went  on.  *  He  waa 
only  forty-nine.   He  might  have  lived  another  thirty  years.' 

She  nodded,  understanding  the  significance  of  his  tone. 

*  There,*  he  said  with  an  awkward  laugh,  -  do  you  still 
believe  in  me  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  still  looking  away. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  They  were  both  sitting 
forward  in  their  chairs  looking  towards  the  conservatory. 

'  It  was  not  the  money  that  tempted  me,'  said  Guy 
very  deliberately  ;  *  it  was  you.' 

She  rose  from  her  chair  as  if  to  join  her  aunt  and  the 
horticultural  old  gentleman. 

*  You  must  not  say  that,'  she  said  in  little  more  than  a 
whisper,  and  without  looking  round  she  went  towards 
Lady  Cantourne.  Her  eyes  were  gleaming  with  a  singular 
suppressed  excitement,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  eyes  of  a 
man  fresh  from  a  mad  rim  across  country. 

Guy  Oscard  rose  also,  and  foUowed  more  deliberately. 
There  was  nothing  lor  him  to  do  but  to  take  his  leave. 

*  But,'  said  Lady  Cantourne  graciously,  '  if  you  are 
determined  to  go  away  you  must  at  least  come  and  say 
good-bje  before  you  leave.' 

'  Thanks  ;  I  should  like  to  do  so,  if  I  may.' 

*  We  shall  be  deeply  disappointed  if  you  forget,'  said 
Millicent,  holding  out  her  hand,  with  a  smile  full  of  light- 
heartedness  and  innocent  girlish  friendship. 
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Enoagh  of  simpering  and  grimace, 
Enough  of  vacuity,  trimmed  with  laoe. 

'  CuusB  this  country  I  Curse  it — curse  it  I  *  The  man 
spoke  aloud,  but  there  was  no  one  near  to  hear.  He  shook 
his  skinny  yellow  fist  out  over  the  broad  river  that  crept 
greasily  down  to  the  equatorial  sea. 

All  around  him  the  vegetable  kingdom  had  asserted  its 
sovereignty.  At  his  back  loomed  a  dense  forest,  impene- 
trable to  the  foot  of  man,  defying  his  puny  hand  armed 
with  axe  or  savv.  The  trees  were  not  high,  few  of  them 
being  above  twenty  feet,  but  from  their  branches  creepers 
and  parasites  hung  in  tangled  profusion,  interlaced,  joining 
tree  to  tree  for  acres,  nay  for  miles. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  either  bank  of  the  slow 
river  was  thus  covered  with  rank  vegetation — mile  after 
mile  without  variety,  without  hope.  The  glassy  surface 
of  the  water  waB  broken  here  and  there  by  certain  black 
forms  floating  Uke  logs  half  hidden  beneath  the  wave. 
These  were  crocodiles.  The  river  was  the  Ogowe,  and  the 
man  who  cursed  it  was  Victor  Durnovo,  employi  of  the 
Loango  Trading  Association,  whose  business  it  was  at  that 
season  to  travel  into  the  interior  of  Afi'ica  to  buy,  barter, 
or  steal  ivory  for  his  masters. 

He  was  a  small-faced  man,  with  a  squai*ely  aquiline 
nose  and  a  black  moustache,  which  hung  like  a  valance 
over  his  mouth.    From  Lhe  growth  of  that  cartain-like 
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moustache  Victor  Durnovo's  worldly  prospority  ml^i^ht  have 
been  said  to  date.  No  one  seeing  his  month  had  before  that 
time  been  prevailed  upon  to  trust  him.  Nature  has  a  way 
of  hanging  out  sijjns  and  then  covering  them  up,  so  that 
the  casual  fail  to  see.  He  was  a  man  of  medium  height^ 
with  abnormally  long  arms  and  a  somewhat  truculent  way 
of  walking,  as  if  his  foot  was  ever  ready  to  kick  anything 
or  any  person  who  might  come  in  his  way. 

His  movements  were  nervous  and  restless,  although  he 
was  tired  out  and  half-starved.  The  irritability  of  Africa 
was  upon  him — had  hold  over  him — gripped  him  remorse- 
lessly. No  one  knows  what  it  is,  but  it  is  there,  and 
sometimes  it  is  responsible  for  murder.  It  makes  honour- 
able European  gentlemen  commit  crimes  of  which  they 
blush  to  think  in  after  days.  The  Powers  may  draw  up 
treaties  and  sign  the  same,  but  there  will  never  be  a 
peaceful  division  of  the  great  wasted  land  so  near  to 
Southern  Europe.  There  maybe  peace  in  Berlin, or  Brus- 
sels, or  London,  but  because  the  atmosphere  of  Africa  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  great  cities,  there  will  be  no 
peace  beneath  the  Equator.  From  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  to  the  East  men  will  fight  and  quarrel  and  bicker 
so  long  as  human  nerves  are  human  nerves.  The  irrita- 
bihty  lurks  in  the  shades  of  boundless  forests  where  men 
may  starve  for  want  of  animal  sustenance  ;  it  hovers  over 
the  broad  bosoms  of  a  hundred  slow  rivers  haunted  by  the 
mysterious  crocodile,  the  weird  hippopotamus.  It  is  every- 
where, and  by  reason  of  it  men  quarrel  about  trifles  and 
descend  to  brutal  passion  over  a  futile  discussion. 

Victor  Durnovo  had  sent  his  boatmen  into  the  forest 
to  find  a  few  bananas,  a  few  handsful  of  firewood,  and 
while  they  were  absent  he  gave  vent  to  that  wild  umreason- 
ing  passion  which  is  inhaled  into  the  white  man's  lung8 
with  the  air  of  equatorial  Africa.  For  there  are  moral 
microbes  in  the  atmosphere  of  diiicrenfc  countries,  and  wq 
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must  not  judge  one  land  by  the  laws  of  another.  There 
is  the  fatalism  of  India,  the  restleasnesa  of  New  York,  the 
fear  of  the  Arctic,  the  irritability  of  Africa. 

'Curse  this  country  1  '  he  shouted,  '  curse  it — curse  it  t 
River  and  tree — man  and  beast  I ' 

He  rose  and  slouched  down  to  his  boat,  which  lay 
moored  to  a  snag  alongside  the  bank,  trodden  hard  to  the 
consistency  of  osphalte  by  a  hundred  bare  feet.  He 
stepped  over  the  gunwale  and  made  his  way  aft  with  a 
practised  balancing  step.  The  after  part  of  the  canoe  was 
decked  in  and  closed  with  lock  and  key.  The  key  hung  at 
his  watch-chain — a  large  chain  with  square  links  and  a 
suggestive  doubtfulness  of  colour.  It  might  have  been 
gold,  but  the  man  who  wore  it  somehow  imparted  to  it  a 
suggestion  of  baser  metal. 

He  opened  the  locker  and  took  from  it  a  small  chest. 
From  this  he  selected  a  bottle,  and,  rummaging  in  the 
recesses  of  the  locker,  he  found  an  unwashed  tumbler. 
Into  half  a  glass  of  water  he  dropped  a  minute  quantity 
from  the  bottle  and  drank  off  the  mixture.  The  passion 
had  left  him  now,  and  quite  suddenly  he  looked  yellow 
and  very  weak.  He  was  treating  himself  scientifically  for 
the  irritability  to  which  he  had  given  way.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  the  bank  and  laid  down  at  full  length.  The 
skin  of  his  face  must  have  been  giving  him  great  pain,  for 
it  was  scarlet  in  places  and  exuding  from  sun-blisters. 
He  had  long  ago  given  up  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow,  and  evidently  did  not  care  to  wash  his  face. 

Presently  a  peacefulness  seemed  to  come  over  him,  for 
his  eyes  lost  their  glitter  and  his  heavy  lids  drooped.  His 
arms  were  crossed  behind  his  head — before  him  lay  the 
river. 

Suddenly  he  sat  upright,  all  eagerness  and  attention. 
Not  a  leaf  stirred.  It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  stillest  hour  of  the  twenty-four.     In  such  a  silence 
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the  least  sound  would  travel  almost  any  distance,  and  there 
was  a  sound  travelling  over  the  water  to  him.  It  waa 
nothing  but  a  thud  repeated  with  singular  regularity  ;  but 
to  his  practised  ears  it  conveyed  much.  He  knew  that 
A  boat  was  approaching,  as  yet  hidden  by  some  distant 
curve  in  the  river.  The  thud  was  caused  by  the  contact 
of  six  paddles  with  the  gunwale  of  the  cjuioe  as  the 
paddlers  withdrew  them  from  the  water. 

Victor  Durnovo  rose  again  and  brought  from  the  boat 
a  second  rifle,  which  he  laid  beside  the  double  barrelled 
Reilly  which  was  never  more  than  a  yard  away  from  him. 
waking  or  sleeping.  Then  he  waited.  He  knew  that  no 
boat  could  reach  the  bank  without  his  full  permission,  for 
every  rower  would  be  dead  before  they,  got  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  his  rifle.  He  was  probably  the  best  rifle- 
shot but  one  in  that  country — and  the  other,  the  very  best, 
happened  to  be  in  the  approaching  canoe. 

After  the  space  of  ten  minutes  the  boat  came  in  sight 
— a  long  black  form  on  the  still  waters.  It  was  too  far 
away  for  him  to  distinguish  anything  beyond  the  fact  tha* 
it  was  a  native  boat. 

'  Eight  hundred  yards,'  muttered  Durnovo  over  the 
sight  of  his  rifle. 

He  looked  upon  this  river  as  his  own,  and  he  knew  the 
native  of  equatorial  Africa.  Therefore  he  dropped  a  bullet 
into  the  water,  under  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  at  eight 
hundred  yards. 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  sound  which  can  only  be 
written  *  P-ttt  *  between  his  legs,  and  he  had  to  wipe  a  shower 
of  dust  from  his  eyes.  A  pufif  of  blue  smoke  rose  slowly  over 
the  boat  and  a  sharp  report  broke  the  silence  a  second  time. 

Then  Victor  Durnovo  leapt  to  his  feet  and  waved  his  hat 
in  the  air.  From  the  canoe  there  was  an  answering  greet- 
ing, and  the  man  on  the  bank  went  to  the  water's  edge,  still 
carrying  the  rifle  from  which  he  was  never  parted. 
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Diimovo  wa8  the  first  to  apeak  when  the  boat  cam« 
^thin  bail.        » 

•  Very  sorry,'  he  shouted.  '  Thouf^ht  you  were  a 
native  boat.  Must  establish  a  funk — get  in  the  first  shot, 
you  know.' 

'  All  right,'  replied  one  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
approaching  craft,  with  a  courteous  wave  of  the  hand,  •  no 
harm  done.' 

There  were  two  white  men  and  six  blacks  in  the  lonj? 
and  clumsy  boat.  One  of  the  Europeans  lay  in  the  bows 
while  the  other  was  stretched  at  his  ease  in  the  stem, 
reclining  on  the  canvas  of  a  neatly-folded  tant.  The  last- 
named  was  evidently  the  leader  of  the  httle  expedition, 
while  the  manner  and  attitude  of  the  man  in  the  bows 
suggested  the  servitude  of  a  disciplined  soldier  sUghtly  re- 
laxed by  abnormal  circumstances. 

*  Who  fired  that  shot  ?  '  inquired  Dumovo,  when  there 
was  no  longer  any  necessity  to  shout. 

'Joseph,'  replied  the  man  in  the  ptern  of  the  boat. 
Indicating  his  companion.     '  Was  it  a  near  thing  ?  ' 

'  About  as  near  as  I  care  about — it  threw  up  the  dusl 
between  my  legs.' 

The  man  called  Joseph  grinned.  Nature  had  given 
him  liberally  of  the  wherewithal  for  indulgence  in  that 
relaxation,  and  Durnovo  smiled  rather  constrainedly. 
Joseph  was  grabbing  at  the  long  reedy  gi-ass,  bringing  the 
canoe  to  a  standstill,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  his 
extensive  mouth  submitted,  to  control. 

'  I  presume*you  are  Mr.  Durnovo,'  said  the  man  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  rising  leisurely  from  his  recumbent 
position  and  speaking  with  a  courteous  savoir-faire  wbich 
seemed  slightly  out  of  place  in  the  wild»  of  Central  Africa, 
He  was  a  tali  man  with  a  small  aristocratic  head  and  a 
penned  face,  which  somehow  suggested  an  aristocrat  of  ol^ 
France. 
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*  Ye8,*  answered  Durnovo. 

The  tall  man  stepped  ashore  and  held  out  his  hand. 

*  I  am  glad  wo  have  met  you, '  he  said  ;  '  I  have  a  letter 
Df  introduction  to  you  from  Maurice  Gordon,  of  Loango.* 

Victor  Dumovo's  dark  face  changed  slightly  ;  his  eyes 
—bilious,  fever-shot,  unhealthy — took  a  new  light. 

*  Ah  I  •  he  answered,  '  are  you  a  friend  of  Maurice 
Gordon's  ?  * 

There  was  another  question  in  this,  an  unasked  one  ; 
and  Victor  Uurnovo  was  watching  for  the  answer.  But 
the  face  he  watched  was  Uke  a  delicately  carved  piece  of 
brown  marble,  \vith  a  courteous,  impenetrable  smile. 

*  I  met  him  again  the  other  day  at  Loango.  He  is  an 
old  Etonian  like  mysc4f.' 

This  conveyed  nothing  to  Durnovo,  who  belonged  to  a 
different  world,  whose  education  was,  like  other  things 
about  him,  an  unknown  quantity. 

*  My  name,'  continued  the  tall  man,  '  is  Meredith — 
John  Meredith — sometimes  called  Jack.' 

They  were  walking  up  the  bank  towards  the  dusky  and 
uninviting  tent. 

*  And  the  other  fellow  ? '  inquired  Durnovo,  with  a 
backward  jerk  of  the  head. 

'  Oh — he  is  my  servant.' 

Dm*novo  raised  his  eyebrows  in  somewhat  contemp- 
tuous amusement,  and  proceeded  to  open  the  letter  which 
Meredith  had  handed  him. 

*  Not  many  fellows,'  he  said,  •  on  this  coast  can  afford 
to  keep  a  European  servant.' 

Jack  Meredith  bowed,  and  ignored  the  irony. 

'  But,'  he  said  courteously,  '  I  suppose  you  find  these 
coloured  chaps  just  as  good  when  they  have  once  got  into 
your  ways  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,*  muttered  Durnovo.  He  was  reading  the 
letter.     'Maurice  Gordon,'    he  continued.   'Bays  you  are 
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kravolling  for  pleasure — ^juat  looking  about  you.     What  do 
you  think  of  it  ?  * 

He  indicated  the  dismal  prospect  with  a  harsh  laugh. 

*  A  ^it  suggestive  of  Hell,'  he  went  on,  '  eh  ?  How 
does  it  strike  you  ?  ' 

*  Finer  timber,  I  should  think,'  suggested  Jack  Mere- 
dith, and  Durnovo  laughed  more  pleasantly. 

'  The  truth  is,'  he  explained,  'that  it  strikes  one  as  a 
bit  absurd  that  any  man  should  travel  up  hert  for  pleasure. 
If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  come  down -stream  again 
with  me  to-morrow.' 

He  evidently  distrusted  him  ;  and  the  sidelong,  furtive 
glance  suggested  vaguely  that.  Victor  Durnovo  had  some- 
thing farther  up  this  river  which  he  wished  to  keep 
conceal  od. 

*I  understand,'  answered  Meredith  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed yawu,  '  that  the  country  gets  finer  farther  up;— 
more  irountainous — less  suggestive  of — Hell.' 

The  proprietors  of  very  dark  eyes  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  dangerous  to  glance  furtively  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  attention  of  dark  eyes  is  more 
easily  felt  than  the  glances  of  grey  or  blue  orbs. 

Jack  Meredith's  suspicions  were  aroused  by  the 
Buspicious  manner  of  his  interlocutor. 

*  There  is  no  white  man  knows  this  river  as  I  do,  and  I 
do  not  recommend  it.  Look  at  me — on  the  verge  of 
jaundice — look  at  this  wound  on  my  arm  ;  it  began  with  a 
acratch  and  has  never  healed.  All  that  comes  from  a 
month  up  this  cursed  river.  .  Take  my  advice,  try  some 
where  else.' 

*  I  certainly  shall,'  replied  Meredith.  '  We  will  discuaa 
it  after  dinner.  My  chap  is  a  first-rate  cook.  Have  you 
got  anything  to  add  to  the  vienu  ?  * 

*  Not  a  thing.  I've  been  living  on  plantains  and  dried 
elephant-meat  for  the  last  fortnight.' 
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•Doeau  t  sound  nourishing.  Woll,  we  are  pretty  well 
provided,  so  perhaps  you  will  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  to  dinner  ?  Come  as  you  are  :  no  ceremony.  I 
think  I  will  wash  though.  It  is  as  well  to  keep  up  these 
old  customs.' 

With  a  pluasant  smile  he  went  towards  Lho  Lent  which 
had  just  been  erected.  Joseph  wa3  very  busy,  and  his 
admonishing  voice  was  heard  at  times. 

'  Here,  Johmiy,  hammer  in  that  peg.  Now,  old  cups 
and  saucers,  stop  that  gi'inning  and  fetch  me  some  water. 
None  of  your  frogs  and  creepy  crawly  thing  this  time,  my 
blonde  beauty,  but  clean  water,  comprenny  ?  ' 

With  these  and  similar  lightsome  turns  of  speech  WM 
Joseph  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  men  up  to  the  mark. 
The  method  was  eminently  successful.  His  coloured  com- 
peers crowded  round  him  '  all  of  a  grin,*  as  he  himself 
described  it,  and  eager  to  do  his  slightest  behest.  From 
the  throne  to  the  back-kitchen  the  secret  cf  success  is  tb« 
art  n^  managing  men — ejid  womea. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

VHE    BBCBET   OF   THE    BIMIAOUHI 
Surtout,  Messieurs,  pas  de  z^lo. 

Such  was  the  meeting  of  Victor  Durnovo  and  Jack  Mere- 
dith. Two  men  with  absolutely  nothing  in  common — no 
taste,  no  past,  no  kinship — nothing  but  the  future.  Such 
men  as  Fate  loves  to  bring  together  for  her  own  strange 
purposes.  What  these  purposes  are  none  of  us  can  tell. 
Some  hold  that  Fate  is  wise.  She  is  not  bo  yet,  but  she 
cannot  fail  to  acquire  wisdom  some  day,  because  she  ex- 
periments bo  industriously.  She  is  •  ever  bringing  about 
new  combinations,  and  one  can  only  trust  that  she,  the 
experimenter,  is  as  keenly  disappointed  in  the  result  as  are 
we,  the  experimented. 

To  Jack  Meredith  Victor  Durnovo  conveyed  the  im- 
pression of  Uttie  surprise  and  a  shght  local  interest.  He 
was  a  man  who  was  not  quite  a  gentleman ;  but  for 
himself  Jack  did  not  give  great  heed  to  this.  He  had 
associated  v>'ith  many  such ;  for,  as  has  been  previously 
intimated,  he  had  moved  in  London  society,  where  there 
are  many  men  who  are  not  quite  gentlemen:  The  dif- 
ference of  a  good  coat  and  that  veiled  insolence  which 
passes  in  some  circles  for  the  ease  of  good  breeding  had 
no  weight  with  the  keen  son  of  Sir  John  Meredith,  and 
Victor  Durnovo  fared  no  worse  in  his  companion's  estima- 
tion because  he  wore  a  rough  coat  and  gave  small  attention 
to  his  manners.     He  ftttru.cLed  and  held  Jack's  atteotios* 
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'by  a  certain  opon-air  manliness  which  was  in  keeping  with 
the  situation  and  with  his  life.  Sportsmen,  explorers  and 
wanderers  were  not  new  to  Jack  ;  for  nowadays  one  may 
never  know   what  manner  of   man  is  inside   a   faultless 

•' 39-suit.  It  is  an  age  of  disappearing,  rid  Charing  Cross  * 
ouution  in  a  first-class  carnage,  to  a  life  of  backwooding, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  starving  in  desert,  prairie, 
pampas  or  Arctic  wild,  with,  all  the  while,  a  big  balance  at 
Cox's.  And  most  of  us  come  back  again  and  put  on  the 
dress-suit  and  the  white  tie  with  a  certain  sense  of  rest- 
folness  and  comfort. 

Jack  Meredith  had  known  many  such.  He  had,  in  a 
small  way,  done  the  same  himself.  But  he  had  never  met 
one  of  the  men  who  do  not  go  home-r-who  possess  no 
dress-coat  and  no  use  for  it — whose  business  it  is  to  go 
about  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand  and  their  life  m  the  other — 
who  risk  their  lives  because  it  is  their  trade  and  not  their 
pleasure. 

Dumovo  could  not  understand  the  new-comer  at  all. 
He  saw  at  once  that  this  was  one  of  those  British  aristo- 
crats who  do  strange  things  in  a  very  strange  way.  In  a 
degree  Meredith  reminded  him  of  Maurice  Gordon,  the 
man  whos©  letter  of  introduction  was  at  that  moment 
serving  to  light  the  camp  fire.  But  it  was  Maurice  Gordon 
without  that  semi-sensual  weakness  of  purpose  which 
made  him  the  boon  companion  of  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry, 
provided  that  one  of  those  was  only  with  him,  long  enough. 
There  was  a  vast  depth  of  reserve — of  indefinable  possi- 
bilities, which  puzzled  Dumovo,  and  in  some  subtle  way 
inspired  fear. 

In  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  within  touch  of  the 
Equator,  life  is  essentially  a  struggle.  There  is  hunger 
about,  and  where  hunger  is  the  emotions  will  be  fomid 
also.  Now  Jack  Meredith  was  a  past-master  in  the  con- 
cealment of  these,  and,  as  such,  came  to  Victor  Dumovo 
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in  the  guino  of  fi  new  creation.  He  had  lived  the  latter 
and  the  larger  pnrt  of  his  life  among  men  who  said,  in 
action  if  not  in  worda,  I  am  hungry,  or  I  am  thirsty  ;  I 
want  this,  or  I  want  that ;  and  if  you  are  not  strong 
eno"gh  to  keep  it,  I  will  take  it  from  you. 

This  man  was  different ;  and  Victor  Durnovo  did  not 
know — could  not  find  out — what  he  wanted. 

He  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  laugh  at  him.  What 
giruck  him  most  forcibly  was  Joseph,  the  servant.  The 
idea  of  a  man  swaggering  up  an  African  river  with  a 
European  man-servant  wus  so  preposterous  that  it  could 
only  be  met  with  ridicule  ;  but  the  thing  seemed  so  natural 
to  Jack  Meredith,  he  accepted  the  servitude  of  Joseph  bo 
much  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  after  a  time  Durnovo 
accepted  him  also  as  part  and  parcel  of  Meredith. 

Moreover,  he  immediately  began  to  realise  the  benefit 
of  being  waited  upon  by  an  intelligent  European,  for 
Joseph  took  ofi"  his  coat,  turned  up  his  sleeves,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  cook  such  a  dinner  as  Durnovo  had  not  tasted 
for  many  months.  There  was  wine  also,  and  afterwards  a 
cigar  of  such  quality  as  appealed  strongly  to  Dumovo's 
West  Indian  palate. 

The  niofht  settled  down  over  the  land  while  they  sat 
there,  and  before  them  the  great  yellow  equatorial  moon 
rose  slowly  over  the  trees.  With  the  darkness  came  a 
greater  silence,  for  the  myriad  insect  life  was  still.  This 
great  silence  of  Central  Africa  is  wonderfully  characteristic. 
The  country  is  made  for  silence,  the  natives  are  created  to 
steal,  spirit-ridden,  devil-haunted,  through  vast  tracks  of 
lifeless  forest,  where  nature  is  oppressive  in  her  grandeur. 
Here  man  is  put  into  his  right  place — a  puny,  insignificant, 
helpless  being  in  a  world  that  is  too  large  for  him. 

'  So,'  said  Durnovo,  returning  to  the  subject  which  had 
never  really  left  his  thoughts,  '  you  have  come  out  here  for 
pleasure  ? ' 


' 
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'  Not  exactly.  I  came  chiefly  to  make  money,  partly 
Id  dispel  some  of  the  illuRions  of  my  youth,  and  I  am 
getting  on  very  well.  Picture-book  illusions  they  were. 
The  man  who  drew  the  pictures  had  never  seen  Africa.' 

*  This  is  no  country  for  illusions.  Things  go  naked 
here— damned  naked.* 

*  And  only  language  is  adorned  ?  ' 

X)urnovo  laughed.  He  had  to  bo  alert  to  keep  up  with 
Jack  Meredith — to  understand  his  speech  ;  and  he  rather 
liked  the  necessity,  which  was  a  change  after  the  tropic 
indolence  in  which  he  had  moved. 

'  Swearing  you  mean,'  he  replied.  *  Hope  you  don't 
mind  it  ? ' 

*  Not  a  bit  1     Do  it  myself.' 

At  this  moment  Joseph,  the  servant,  brought  coffee 
served  up  in  tin  cups. 

'First-class  dinner,'  said  Dumovo.  'The  best  dinner 
I  have  had  for  years.     Clever  chap,  your  man  !  * 

The  last  remark  was  made  as  much  for  the  servant's 
edification  as  for  the  master's,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
an  inviting  smile  directed  towards  Joseph.  Of  this  the 
man  took  no  notice  whatever.  He  came  from  a  world 
where  masters  and  masters'  guests  know  their  place  and 
keep  it,  even  after  a  good  dinner. 

The  evening  had  turned  out  so  very  differently  from 
what  he  had  expected  that  Dumovo  was  a  little  off  his 
balance.  Things  were  so  sociable  and  pleasant  in  com- 
parison with  the  habitual  loneliness  of  his  life.  The  fire 
crackled  so  cheerily,  the  moon  shone  down  on  the  river  so 
grandly,  the  subdued  chatter  of  the  boatmen  imparted  such 
a  feeling  of  safety  and  comfort  to  the  scene,  that  he  gave 
way  to  that  impulse  of  expansiveness  which  ever  lurks  in 
West  Indian  blood. 

'  I  say,'  he  said,  *  when  you  told  me  that  you  wanted  to 
make  moiiey,  were  you  m  earnest "?  * 
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•  In  the  deadli'pst  earnest,  repliod  Jack  Meredith,  in  th 
half-iuockin{,'  touo  which  he  never  wholly  learnt  to  lay  aside.' 

'  Thou  1  think  1  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  it.  Oh, 
I  know  it  seems  a  bit  premature — not  known  you  long 
enough,  and  all  that.  Bui  in  this  country  we  don't  hold 
much  .by  the  formalities.  1  like  you.  I  liked  the  look  of 
you  when  you  got,  out  of  that  boat — so  damned  cool  and 
Belf-poRRessed.     You're  tho'right  sort,  Mr.  Meredith.' 

•  Possibly — for  some  things  For'  sitting  about  and 
smoking  first-class  cigars  and  thinking  second-class 
thoughts -I  am  exactly  X.he  right  sort.  But  for  making 
money,  for  hard  work  and  steady  work,  I  am  afraid,  Mr. 
Durnovo,  that  I  am  distinctly  the  wrong  sort.* 

'Now  you're  chaffing  again.     Do  you  always  chaff? 

*  Mostly  ;  it  lubricates  things,  doesn't  it  ?  * 

There  was  a  Utile  pause.  Durnovo  looked  round  as  if 
to  make  sure  that  Joseph  and  the  boatmen  were  out  of 
earshot. 

'  Can  you  keep  a  secret  ? '  he  asked  suddenly. 

Jack  Meredith  turned  and  looked  at  the  questioner  with 
a  smile.  His  hat  had  slipped  to  the  back  of  his  head,  the 
light  of  the  gr(»al  yellow  moon  fell  full  upon  his  clean-cut 
sphinx-like  face.     The  eyes  alone  seemed  living. 

*  Yes  I     I  can  do  that.* 

He  was  only  amused,  and'  the  words  were  spoken  half- 
mockingly ;  but  his  face  said  more  than  his  lips.  It  said 
that  even  in  chaff  this  was  no  vain  boast  that  he  was 
uttering.  Even  before  he  had  set  foot  on  African  soil  he 
had  been  asked  to  keep  so  many  secrets  of  a  commercial 
nature.  So  many  had  begun  by  imparting  half  a  secret, 
to  pass  on  in  due  course  to  the  statement  that  only  money 
was  required,  say,  a  thousand  pounds.  And,  in  the  mean- 
time, twenty-five  would  be  very  useful,  and,  if  not  that, 
well,  ten  shillings.     Jack  Meredith  bad  met  all  that  before. 

But  there  was  something  different  about  Durnovo, 
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I  Be  was  not  suitably  got  up.  Your  bar-room  prospective 
millionaire  is  usually  a  jolly  fellow,  quite  prepared  to 
quench  any  man's  thirat  for  liquor  or  information  so  long 
as  credit  and  credulity  will  last.  There  was  nothing  jolly 
or  sanguine  about  Durnovo.  Beneath  Gia  broad-brimmed 
hat  his  dark  eyes  flashed  in  a  fierce  excitement.  His  hand 
was  unsteady.  He  had  allowed  the  excellent  ci*j:ar  to  go  out. 
The  man  was  full  of  quinine  and  fever,  in  deadly  earnest. 

•  I  can  see  you're  a  gentleman,'  he  said ;  '  I'll  trust 
you.  I  want  a  man  to  join  me  in  making  a  fortune.  I 
have  got  my  hand  on  it  at  last.  But  I'm  afraid  of  this 
country.  I'm  getting  shaky  ;  look  at  that  hand.  I've  been 
looking  for  it  too  long.  I  take  you  into  my  confidence,  the 
firet  comer,  you'll  think.  But  there  are  not  many  men 
like  you  in  this  country,  and  I'm  beastly  afraid  of  dying. 
I'm  in  a  damned  funk.  I  want  to  get  out  of  this  for  a  bit, 
but  I  dare  not  leave  until  I  set  things  going.* 

'  Take  your  time,*  said  Mereditli,  quietly  and  soothingly ; 
*  light  that  cigar  again  and  lie  down.     There  is  no  hurry.* 

Durnovo  obeyed  him  meekly. 

'  Tell  me,'  he  said,  *  have  you  ever  heard  of  Simiacine?' 

'I  cannot  say  that  I  have,*  replied  rJack.  *  V/hat  is  ii 
for,  brown  boots  or  spasms  V  * 

•  It  is  a  drug,  the  most  expensive  drug  in  the  market. 
And  they  must  have  it,  they  cannot  do  without  it,  and  they 
cannot  find  a  substitute.  It  is  the  leaf  of  a  shrub,  and 
your  hatful  is  worth  a  thousand  pounds.* 

•  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  '  asked  Jack  Meredith.  '  1 
should  hke  some — in  a  sack.* 

'  Ah,  you  may  laugh  now,  but  you  won't  when  yon 
hear  all  about  it.  The  scientitic  chaps  called  it  Simiacine, 
because  of  an  old  African  legend  which,  like  all  those 
things,  has  a  grain  of  truth  in  it.  The  legend  is,  that  the 
monkeys  first  found  out  the  properties  of  the  leaf,  and  it  is- 
because  they  live  on  it  that  they  are  so  strong.     Do  yoa 
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know  that  a  porilla'p  arm  is  not  half  so  Uiick  as  yours,  andj 
yet  he  would  take  you  and  snap  your  backbone  acrof^B  hii 
knee ;  he  would  bend  a  gun-barrel  as  you  would  bend  a| 
cane,  merely  by  the  turn  of  his  wrist.  That  is  Simiacine.j 
lie  can  hang  on  to  a  tree  with  one  leg  and  tackle  a  leopard! 
with  his  bare  hands — that's  Simiacine.  At  home,  inl 
PiHgland  and  in  Germany,  they  are  only  just  beginning  to 
find  out  its  properties ;  it  seems  that  it  can  bring  a  man 
back  to  life  when  he  is  more  than  half  dead.  There  is  no 
knowing  what  children  that  are  brought  up  on  it  may  turn 
out  to  be;  it  may  double  the  power  of  the  human  brain— 
Bome  think  it  will.' 

Jack  Meredith  was  leaning  forward,  watching  with 
certain  sense  of  fascination  the  wild,  disease-stricken  face, 
listening  to  the  man's  breathless  periods.  It  seemed  that 
the  fear  of  death,  which  had  gotten  hold  of  him,  gavi 
Victor  Durnovo  no  time  to  pause  for  breath. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Englishman,  '  yes,  go  on.' 

*  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  demand  that  there 
ifi  for  it.  At  present  the  only  way  of  obtaining  it  is  through 
the  natives,  and  you  know  their  manner  of  trading.  They 
send  a  little  packet  down  from  the  interior,  and  it  very 
often  takes  two  months  and  more  to  reach  the  buyer's 
hands.  The  money  is  sent  back  the  same  way,  and  each 
man  who  fingers  it  keeps  a  little.  The  natives  find  th< 
leaf  in  the  forests  by  the  aid  of  trained  monkeys,  and  only 
in  very  small  quantities.     Do  you  follow  me  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  follow  you.' 
Victor  Durnovo  leant  forward  until  his  face  was  within 

three  inches  of  Meredith,  and  the  dark  wild  eyes  flashed 
and  glared  into  the  Englishman's  steady  glance. 

*  What,'  he  hissed,  *  what  if  I  know  where  Simiacine 
grows  like  a  weed  ?  V^hat  if  I  could  supply  the  world 
with  Simiacine  at  my  own  price  ?  Eh — h — b  I  What  of 
that,  Mr.  Meredith?' 
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He  threw  himsulf  suddenly  back  and  wiped  hia  dripping 
hco.  There  was  a  silence,  the  threat  African  silence  that 
drives  educated  men  mad,  and  fills  the  imagination  of  the 
poor  heathen  with  wild  tales  of  denla  and  spirits. 

Then  Jack  Meredith  spoke,  witliout  moving. 

•  Fm  your  man,'  he  etiid.  '  with  a  few  more  details.' 
Victor  Durnovo  was  lying  back  at  full  length  on  the 

hard  dry  mud,  his  arms  beneath  his  head.  Without  alter- 
ing his  position  he  gave  the  details,  speaking  slowly  and 
much  more  quietly.  It  seemed  as  if  he  spoke  the  result  of 
long  pent-up  thought. 

•  We  shall  want,'  he  said,  '  two  thousand  pound3  to 
start  it.  For  we  must  have  an  armed  force  of  our  own. 
We  have  to  penetrate  through  a  cannibal  country,  of  the 
fiercest  devils  in  Africa.  It  is  a  plateau,  a  little  plateau  of 
two  square  miles,  and  the  niggers  think  that  it  is  haunted 
by  an  evil  spirit.  When  we  get  there  we  shall  have  to 
hold  it  by  force  of  arms,  and  when  we  send  the  stuff  down 
k)  the  coast  we  must  have  an  escort  of  picked  men.  The 
bushes  grow  up  there  as  thick  as  gooseberry  bushes  in  a 
garden  at  home.  With  a  little  cultivation  they  will  yield 
twice  as  much  as  they  do  now.  We  shall  want  another 
partner.  I  know  a  man,  a  soldierly  fellow  full  of  fight, 
who  knows  the  natives  and  the  country.  I  will  undertake 
to  lead  you  there,  but  you  wiU  have  to  take  great  care  of 
me.  You  will  have  to  have  me  carried  most  of  the  way. 
I  am  weak,  devilish  weak,  and  I  am  afraid  of  dying ;  but  I 
know  the  way  there,  and  no  other  man  can  say  as  much  1 
It  is  in  my  head  here ;  it  is  not  written  down.  It  is  only 
in  my  head,  and  no  one  can  get  it  out  of  there.* 

•  No,'  said  Meredith,  in  his  quiet,  refined  voice,  '  no,  no 
one  can  get  it  out.  Come,  let  us  turn  in.  To-morrow  I 
wiU  go  down  the  river  with  you.  I  will  turn  back,  and  we 
can  talk  it  over  as  we  go  dowu-stiv'^m.' 


CHAPTER  Vm 

A    RECRUIT 

Said  the  Engine  ^rom  the  East, 
*They  who  work  best  talk  the  least.' 

It  is  not,  of  course,  for  a  poor  limited  mascnline  mind  ta 
utter  heresies   regarding   the  great  question  of  woman's 
rights.     But  as  things  stand  at  present,  as,  in  fact,  the  fore-' 
named  rights  are  to-day  situated,  women  hav6  not  found] 
comprehension  of  the  dual  life.     The  dual  life  is  led  solely  i 
by  men,  and  until  women  have  found  out  its  full  compass 
and  meaning,  they  can  never  lead  in  .the  world.     There  is 
the  public  life  and  the  private ;  and  the  men  who  are  most 
successful   in   the   former  are  the  most  exclusive  in  the^ 
latter.     Women  hkve  only  learned  to  lead  one  life ;  they 
must  be  all  public  or  all  private,  there  la  no  medium., 
Those  who  give  up  the  private  life  for  which  Providence! 
destined  them,  to  assume  the  public  existence  to  which 
their  own   conceit   urges   them,   have   their  own  reward 
They  taste  all  the  bitterness  of  fame  and  never  know  its! 
sweets,  because  the  bitterness  is  public  and  the  sweets  are] 
private. 

Women  cannot  understand  that  part  of  a   man's  WU 
which  brings  him  into  daily  contact  with  men  whom  he] 
does   not  bring   homa  to  dinner.     One  woman  does  notj 
know  another  without  bringing  her  in  to  meals  and  show- 
ing her  her  new  hat.     It  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom^ 
Men  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  in  daily,  almost  hourly^; 
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Intercourse  with  otbors  who  are  nuvor  really  their  friends 
aud  are  alwayg  held  at  a  distance.  It  is  useless  attempting 
to  explain  it,  for  we  are  merely  reprimanded  for  unfriendli- 
ness, stiiTness,  and  stupid  pride.  Soil  I  Let  it  go.  Some 
of  us,  perhaps,  know  our  own  business  best.  And  there 
are,  thank  Heaven!  amidst  a  multitude  of  female  doctors, 
female  professors,  female  wranglers,  a  few  female  women 
left. 

Jack  Meredith  knew  quite  well  what  he  was  about  when 
he  listened  wiih  a  favourable  ear  to  Durnovo's  scheme. 
He  knew  that  this  man  was  not  a  gentleman,  but  his  own 
position  was  so  assured  that  be  coiild  afford  to  associate 
with  anyone.  Here,  again,  men  are  safer.  A  woman  is 
too  delicate  a  social  flower  to  be  independent  of  environ- 
ments. She  takes  the  tone  of  her  surroundings.  It  is, 
one  notices,  only  the  ladies  who  protest  that  the  barmaid 
married  in  haste  and  repented  of  at  leisure  can  raise  her- 
self to  her  husband's  level.  The  husband's  friends  keep 
silence,  and  perhaps,  like  the  mariner's  bird,  they  meditate 
all  the  more. 

What  Meredith  proposed  to  do  was  to  enter  into  a 
partnership  with  Victor  Durnovo,  and  when  the  purpose  of 
it  was  accomplished,  to  let  ea^h  man  go  his  way.  Such 
partnerships  are  entered  into  every  day.  Men  have  carried 
through  a  brilliant  campaign — a  world-affecting  scheme — 
side  by  side,  working  with  one  mind  and  one  heart ;  and 
when  the  result  has  been  attained  they  drop  out  of  each 
other's  lives  for  ever.  They  are  created  so,  for  a  very  good 
purpose,  no  doubt.  But  sometimes  Providence  steps  in 
and  turns  the  little  point  of  contact  into  the  leaven  that 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  Providence,  it  seems — or  let 
as  call  it  Fate — was  hovering  over  that  lone  African  river» 
where  two  men,  sitting  in  the  stern  of  a  native  canoe,  tooi 
it  upon  themselves  to  pre-arrange  their  lives. 

A  month  later  Victor  Durnovo  was  in  London,     fie 
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left  behind  him  in  Africa  Jack  Meredith,  whose  capaoitiet 
for  orgauiaation  were  developing  very  quickly. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  for  each  to  do.  In  Africa, 
Meredith  had  undertaken  to  get  together  men  and  boats, 
while  Dumovo  went  home  to  Europe  for  a  tbreofold  pur- 
pose. Firstly,  a  visit  to  Europe  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  health,  shattered  as  it  was  by  too  long  a  sojourn  in 
the  fever-ridden  river  beds  of  the  West  Coast.  Secondly, 
there  were  riiies,  anmiunition,  and  stores  to  be  purchased 
and  packed  in  suitable  cases.  And,  lastly,  he  was  to  £nd 
and  enUst  the  third  man,  *  the  soldierly  fellow  full  of  fight,* 
who  knew  the  natives  and  the  country. 

This,  indeed,  was  his  first  care  on  reaching  London, 
and  before  his  eyes  and  brain  were  accustomed  to  the  roar 
of  the  street  life  he  took  a  cab  to  Russell  Square,  giving 
the  number  affixed  to  the  door  of  a  gloomy  house  in  the 
least  frequented  corner  of  the  stately  quadrangle. 

•  Is  Mr.  Guy  Oscard  at  home  ? '  he  inquired  of  the 
grave  man-servant. 

'  He  is,  su','  replied  the  butler,  stepping  aside. 

Victor  Dumovo  thought  that  a  momentary  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  butler  was  caused  by  a  very  natural  and 
proper  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  new  clothes  and  hat 
which  he  had  purchased  out  of  the  money  advanced  by 
Jack  Meredith  for  the  outfit  of  the  expedition.  In  reality 
the  man  was  waiting  for  the  visitor  to  throw  away  his  cigar 
before  crossing  the  threshold.  But  he  waited  in  vain,  ajid 
Durnovo  stood,  cigar  in  mouth,  in  the  dining-room  until 
Guy  Oscard  came  to  him. 

At  first  Oscard  did  not  recognise  him,  and  conveyed 
this  fact  by  a  distant  bow  and  an  expectant  silence. 

•  You  do  not  seem  to  recognise  me,'  said  Dumovo  with 
ft  laugh,  which  lasted  until  the  servant  had  closed  the  dootr 
'  Victor  Durnovo  I ' 

•  Oh — yes — how  are  yon  ? ' 
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Osoard  came  forward  and  shook  hande.     His  manner 

)    was  not  exactly  elTusive.     The  truth  was  that  their  ao- 

I    quaintanceship  m  Africa  had  been  of  the  slightest,  dating 

iVom  some  trivial  services  which  Durnovo  had  been  able 

s.nd  very  eager  to  render  to  the  sportsman. 

'I'm  all  right,  thanks,'  replied  Dumovo.  'I  only 
landed  at  Liverpool  yesterday.  I'm  home  on  business. 
I'm  buying  rifles  and  stores.' 

Guy  Oscard's  honest  face  lighted  up  at  once — the  curse 
of  Ishmael  was  on  him  in  its  full  force.  He  was  destined 
to  be  a  wanderer  on  God's  earth,  and  all  things  appertain- 
ing to  the  wild  life  of  the  forests  were  music  in  his  ears. 

Durnovo  was  no  mean  diplomatist.  He  had  learnt  to 
know  man,  within  a  wliite  or  coloured  skin.  The  effect  of 
his  words  was  patent  to  him. 

•  You  remember  the  Simiacine  V  '  he  said  abruj^tly. 

•  Yes.' 

•  I've  found  it.' 

•  The  devil  you  have  I  Sit  down.* 
Durnovo  took  the  chair  indicated. 
'  Yes,  sir,'  he  said,  '  I've  got  it.    I've  laid  my  hand  on 

it  at  last.  I've  always  been  on  its  track.  That  has  been 
my  little  game  all  the  time.  I  did  not  tell  you  when  we 
met  out  there,  because  I  was  afraid  I  should  never  find  it^ 
and  because  I  wanted  to  keep  quiet  about  it.' 

Guy  Oscaid  was  looking  out  of  the  window  across  to 
the  dull  houses  and  chimneys  that  formed  his  horizon,  and 
in  his  eyes  there  was  the  longing  for  a  vaster  horizon,  a 
larger  life. 

•  I  have  got  a  partner,'  continued  Durnovo,  •  a  good 
man — Jack  Meredith,  son  of  Sir  John  Meredith.  You 
have,  perhaps,  met  him.' 

•  No,'  answered  Oscard  ;  •  but  I  have  beard  his  name 
4nd  I  have  met  Sir  John — the  father — once  or  twice.* 

'  He  is  out  there,'  went  on  Dnmovo,  *  getting  thingt 
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together  quietly.    I  bavo  ooine  homo  to  buy  rifles,  •.mratt- 
nition,  and  stores.* 

lie  paused,  watchinjj  the  eager,  simple  faoo. 

*  We  want  to  know,'  he  paid  quietly,  •  if  you  will  organise, 
and  lead  the  fighting  men.' 

Guy  Oscard  drew  a  deep  breath.  There  are  some 
Englishmen  left,  thank  Heaven  !  who  love  lighting  for  its 
own  sake,  and  not  only  for  the  gain  of  it.  Such  men  a3 
this  hved  in  the  old  days  of  chivalry,  at  which  modem 
puny  carpet- knighta  make  bold  to  laugh,  while  inwardly 
thanking  their  stars  that  they  live  in  the  peaceful  age  of 
the  policeman.  Such  men  as  this  ran  their  thick  simple 
heads  against  many  a  windmill,  couched  lanco  over  many 
a  far-fetched  insult,  and  swung  a  sword  in  honour  of  many 
a  worthless  maid  ;  but  they  made  England,  my  mafitere. 
Let  us  remember  that  they  made  En^'land. 

*  Then  there  is  to  be  fighting  '? ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Durnovo,  '  there  will  be  fighting.  We  must 
fight  our  way  there,  and  we  must  hold  it  when  we  get 
there.  But  so  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  we  are  only 
a  private  expedition  exploring  the  source  of  the  Ogowe.* 

*  The  Ogowe  ?  '  and  p.gain  Guy  Oscard's  eyes  lighted  up. 

*  Yes,  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  much.  To  begin 
with,  I  truet  you  ;  secondly,  no  one  could  get  there  without 
me  to  lead  the  way.' 

Guy  Oscard  looked  at  him  with  some  admiration,  and 
that  Bjinpathy  which  exists  between  the  sons  of  Ishmael. 
Durnovo  looked  quite  fit  for  the  task  he  set  himself.  He 
hrwi  regained  his  strength  on  the  voyage,  and  with  return- 
ing muscular  force  hie  moral  tone  was  higher,  his  influence 
over  men  greater.  Amidst  the  pallid  sons  of  the  pavement 
among  whom  Guy  Oscard  had  moved  of  late,  this  African 
traveller  was  a  man  apart — a  being  much  more  after  hig 
own  heart.  The  brown  of  the  man's  face  and  hands 
appealed  to  him — the  dark  flashing   eyes,   the  energetic 
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'MTiage  of  head  and  shonldcre.     Among  raon  of  a  fairer 

l<in  tbo  taint  that  was  in  Victor  Durnovo'e  blood  became 

i;ore  apparent — the  phadow  on  his  finger-nails,  the  deep 

live  of  his  nock  against   the  enowj  collar,  and  the  bin*' 

at  in  the  whites  of  his  eyes. 

But  none  of  th.^se  things  militated  against  him  in 
)7card's  mind.  They  only  made  him  fitter  for  the  work 
le  had  undertaken. 

*  How  long  will  it  talro  ?  *  asked  Guy. 

Durnovo  tugged  at  hi?  Btrange,  curtain-like  moustache. 
His  mouth  was?  hidden ;  it  was  quite  impossible  to  divine 
his  thouglitH.  * 

'  Three  months  to  get  there,*  he  answered  at  length. 
'One  month  to  pick  the  leaf,  and  then  you  can  bring  the 
first  crop  douTi  to  tho  coast  and  home,  while  Meredith  and 
I  stay  on  at  the  plateau.' 

'  I  could  be  home  again  in  eight  months  ?  * 

•  Certainly  I  We  thought  that  you  might  work  the 
sale  of  the  stuff  in  London,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  or  so, 
when  the  thing  is  in  swing,  Meredith  will  come  home. 
We  can  safely  leave  the  cultivation  in  native  hands  when 
once  we  have  established  ourselves  up  there,  and  made 
ourselves  rc-t;poctod  a-mong  the  tribes.' 

A  signiticance  in  his  tone  made  Guy  Oscard  look  np 
hiqauingly. 

'  How  ? ' 

'  You  know  my  way  with  the  natives,*  8,nswered 
Durnovo  with  a  cruel  smile.  '  It  is  the  only  way.  There 
are  no  laws  in  Central  Africa  except  the  laws  of  necessity.' 

Oscard  was  nothing  if  not  outspoken. 

'  I  do  not  like  your  way  mth  the  natives,'  he  said,  with 
a  pleasant  smile. 

'  That  is  because  you  do  not  know  them.  But  in  this 
offair  you  are  to  be  the  leader  of  the  fighting  column.  Yon 
will,  of  course,  have  airie  blanch^.* 
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Oscard  nodded. 

'  I  suppose/  he  said,  after  a  pause,  '  that  there  is  th« 
question  of  money  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  Meredith  and  I  have  talked  that  over.  The 
plan  we  fixed  upon  was  that  you  and  he  each  put  a  thou- 
sand pounds  into  it ;  I  put  five  hundred.  For  the  first 
two  years  we  share  the  profits  equally.  After  that  we 
must  come  to  some  fresh  arrangement,  should  you  or 
Meredith  wnsh  to  give  up  an  active  part  in  the  affair.  I 
presume  you  would  not  object  to  coming  up  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  with  a  handy  squad  of  men  to  bring  down  the  crop 
under  escorff? ' 

*  No,'  replied  Oscard  after  a  moment's  reflection.  '  I 
should  probably  be  able  to  do  that.' 

*  I  reckon,'  continued  the  other,  •  that  the  journey  down 
Cffuld  be  accomplished  in  two  months,  and  each  time  you 
do  the  trip  you  will  reduce  your  time.' 

'Yes.' 

'  Of  course/  Dumovo  went  on,  with  the  details  which 
he  knew  were  music  in  Oscard's  ears,  *  of  course  we  shall 
be  a  clumsy  party  going  up.  We  shall  have  heavy  loads  of 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  seeds  for  cultivating  the  land 
up  there.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Guy  Oscard  absently.  In  his  ears  thei« 
rang  already  the  steady  plash  of  the  paddle,  the  weird 
melancholy  song  of  the  boatmen,  the  music  of  the  wind 
amidst  the  forest  trees. 

Dumovo  rose  briskly. 

'  Then,'  he  said,  '  you  will  join  us  ?  I  may  telegraph 
out  to  Meredith  that  you  will  join  us  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Oscard  simply.     *  You  may  do  that.' 

'  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,'  Durnovo  went  on.  •  Every 
moment  wasted  adds  to  the  risk  of  our  being  superseded. 
I  sail  for  Loango  in  a  fortnight ;  will  you  come  with  me  7  * 

'Yes.' 
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'  Shall  I  take  a  passage  for  yoa  f 

•  Yos.' 

Durnovo  held  out  his  hand. 

'  Good-bye,'  he  said.  •  Shall  I  always  find  you  horo 
when  I  want  you  ?  * 

*  Yea — stay,  though  !  I  shall  be  going  away  for  a  few 
days.  Come  to-morrow  to  luncheon,  and  we  will  settle  the 
preliminaries.' 

*  Kight — one  o'clock  ? ' 

•  One  o'clock.' 
When  Durnovo  had  gone  Guy  eat  down  and  wrote  to 

Lady  Cantoume  accepting  her  invitation  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  Cantoume  Place,  on  the  Solent.  He  explained 
that  his  visit  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  farewell,  as  he 
WM  about  to  leave  for  Africa  for  a  little  big-game  hunting. 
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CHAPTER  U 

TO    PASS   TDK   TIMH 
Qcanil  en  r'a  va.8  ce  que  Tod  aime,  il  faut  r.imer  oe  que  Von  a. 

'Your  energy,  my  dear  lady,  is  not  the  least  of  man} 
ftttribntcs.' 

Lady  CaDtouiv.fc  looked  up  from  her  writing-desk  with 
her  brightest  smile.  Sir  John  Meredith  was  standing  by 
the  open  window,  leaning  against  the  jamb  thereof  with  a 
grace  that  had  lost  its  youthful  reposs.  He  was  looking 
out,  across  a  sloping  lawn,  over  the  Solent,  and  for  thai 
purpose  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  clad  in  a  suit  of  blue 
serge.  He  looked  the  veteran  yachtsman  to  perfection — 
he  could  look  anything  in  its  season — but  he  did  his  yacht- 
ing from  the  shore — by  preference  from  the  drawing-room 
vrindovf. 

'  One  must  keep  up  with  the  times,  John,*  replied  the 
lady,  daintily  dipping  her  quill. 

•  And  "  the  times  "  fills  its  house  from  roof  to  cellar 
with  people  who  behave  as  if  they  were  in  a  hotel.  Some 
of  them — say  number  five  on  the  first  floor,  number  eleven 
on  the  second,  or  some  of  the  atticated  relatives — announce 
at  breakfast  that  they  will  not  be  home  to  lunch.  Another 
eays  he  cannot  por.sibly  return  to  dinner  at  half-past  seven, 
and  so  on.  *'  The  times "  expects  a  great  deal  for  its 
money,  and  does  not  even  allow  one  to  keep  tba  small 
change  of  civility.' 

Lady  Cantoume  was  blottmg  vigorously, 
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*  I  admit/  she  answered,  '  that  tho  roaction  is  rathor 
strong ;  reactions  are  alwiiyg  stronger  tban  they  intend  to 
be.  In  our  earij  days  the  formalities  were  made  too  mooh 
of;  now  they  are ' 

*Made  into  a  social  hash/  he  suggested,  when  she 
paused  for  a  word,  '  whore  the  prcvaihng  flavour  is  ihe 
oommon  onion  of  commerce !  Now,  I'll  wager  any  snra 
that  that  is  an  invitation  to  some  one  you  do  not  oare  a 
screw  about.' 

'  It  is.  But,  Sir  John,  the  baah  must  be  kept  moving  ; 
cold  hash  is  not  palatable.  I  will  tell  you  at  once,  I  am 
inviting  young  Semoor  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr, 
Oscard's  departure.' 

*  Ah  I  Mr.  Oscard  proposes  depriving  us  of  his — societVo* 

*  He  leaves  to-morrow.   He  only  camo  to  say  good-bye.* 

*  Ho  moves  on — to  some  other  hostelry  ?  ' 

*  No  I     He  is  going  to * 

She  paused,  so  that  Sir  John  was  forced  to  turn  In 

oourteous  mquiry  and  look  her  in  the  face. 

*  Africa  I '  she  added  shai'ply,  never  taking  her  bright 
•yes  from  his  face. 

She  saw  the  twitching  of  the  aged  lips  before  hig  hand 
got  there  to  hide  them.  She  saw  his  eyes  fall  before  her 
steady  gaze,  and  she  pitied  him  while  she  admired  hii 
uncompromising  pride. 

'  Indeed  ! '  he  said.  *  I  have  reason  to  believe,'  ha 
added,  turning  to  the  window  again,  *  that  there  is  a  great 
future  before  ihat  country ;  all  the  intellect  of  Great 
Britain  seems  to  be  converging  in  its  direction.' 

Since  hie  departure  Jack's  name  had  never  been  men- 
tioned, even  between  these  two  whose  friendship  dated 
back  a  generation.  Once  or  twice  Sir  John  had  made  a 
subtle  passing  reference  to  him,  such  as  perhaps  no  other 
woman  but  Lady  Cantoume  could  have  understood ;  but 
Afnca  was,  so  to  spoak,  blotted  out  of  Sir  John  ^ieredith's 
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map  of  tbl  world.  It  was  there  that  he  kept  his  Bkeleton 
— the  8on  who  had  been  his  greatest  pride  and  his  deepest 
hiimihation — his  highest  hope  in  life — almost  the  only 
failure  of  his  career. 

He  stood  there  by  the  window,  looking  out  with  that 
well-bred  interest  in  details  of  sport  and  pastime  which 
was  part  of  his  creed.  He  braved  it  out  even  before  the 
woman  who  had  been  a  better  friend  to  him  than  his  dead 
wife.  Not  even  to  her  would  he  confess  that  any  event  of 
existence  could  reach  him  through  the  impenetrable  mask 
he  wore  before  the  world.  Not  even  she  must  know  that 
aught  in  his  life  could  breathe  of  failure  or  di^ppoint- 
ment.  As  it  is  given  to  the  best  of  women  to  want  to  take 
their  sorrows  to  another,  so  the  strongest  men  instinctively 
deny  their  desire  for  sympathy. 

Lady  Cantoume,  pretendii^g  to  select  another  sheet  of 
note-paper,  glanced  a*i  him  with  a  pathetic  little  smile. 
Although  they  had  never  been  anything  to  each  other, 
these  two  people  had  passed  through  many  of  the  trials  to 
which  humanity  is  heir  almost  side  by  side.  But  neither 
had  ever  broken  down.  Each  acted  as  a  sort  of  mental 
tonic  on  the  other.  They  had  tacitly  agreed,  years  before, 
to  laugh  at  most  things.  She  saw,  more  distinctly  than 
any,  the  singular  emptiness  of  his  clothes,  as  if  the  man 
was  shrinking,  and  she  knew  that  the  emptiness  was  of 
the  heart. 

Sir  John  Meredith  had  taught  bin  son  that  Self  and 
Self  alone  reigns  in  the  world.  He  had  taught  him  that 
the  thing  called  Love,  with  a  capital  L,  is  nearly  all  Self, 
and  that  it  finally  dies  in  the  arms  of  Self.  He  had  told 
binri  that  a  father's  love,  or  a  son's,  or  a  mother's,  is  merely 
a  matter  of  convenience,  and  vanishes  when  Self  asserts 
Itself. 

Upon  this  principle  they  were  both  acting  now,  with  a 
strikingly  suggestive  similarity  of  method.    Neither  waa 
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ing  to  admit  to  the  world  in  general,  and  to  the  other 

pjirticnlar,   that   a  cynical    theory   could   possibly   be 

neons. 
1       '  I  ani  sorry  that  our  young  friend  ia  going  to  leave  UB,* 
laid  Sir  John,  taking  up  and  unfolding  the  morning  paper. 
He  is  honest  and  candid,  if  be  is  nothing  else.' 

This  meant  that  Guy  Oscard's  admiration  for  Milliccnt 
jbyne  had  never  been  concealed  for  a  moment,  and  Lady 
3antourne  knew  it. 

*  Ho  inlorests  me,*  went  on  tiie  old  aristocrat,  studying 
lie  newspaper ;  and  his  hearer  knew  the  inner  significance 
)f  the  remark. 

At  times  she  was  secretly  asnamed  of  her  niece,  but 
hat  esprit  de  corps  which  binds  women  together  prompted 
ler  always  to  defend  Millicent.  The  only  defence  at  the 
noment  was  silence,  and  an  assumed  density  which  did  not 
eceive  Sir  John — even  she  could  not  do  that. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Millicent  Chyne  was  walking  on 
he  sea-wall  at  the  end  of  the  garden  with  Guy  Oscard. 
)ne  of  the  necessary  acquirements  of  a  modern  educa. 
ional  outfit  is  the  power  of  looking  perfectly  at  home  in  a 
icore  of  different  costumes  during  the  year,  and,  needless 
o  say,  Miss  Chyne  was  finished  in  this  art.  The  manner 
D  which  she  wore  her  sailor-hat,  her  blue  serge,  and  her 
leat  brown  shoes  conveyed  to  the  onlooker,  and  especially 
he  male  of  that  species  (we  cannot  in  conscience  call 
hem  observers),  the  impression  that  she  was  a  yachts- 
TOman  bom  and  bred.  Her  delicate  complexion  was 
flihanced  by  the  faintest  suspicion  of  sunburn  and  a  few 
>xoeedingly  becoming  freckles.  There  was  a  freedom  in 
ler  movements  which  had  not  been  observable  in  London 
Irawing-rooms.  This  was  Diana-like  and  in  perfect  keep- 
ng  with  the  dainty  sailor  outfit ;  moreover,  nine  men  out 
>f  ten  would  fail  to  attribute  the  difference  to  sundry 
junnmg  strings  within  the  London  skirt. 
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'lb  Ifl  h?.d.,'  Mitliccnl  wue  Bapng,  *  to  thfnk  that  we 
ibali  have  uo  more  cbancefl  of  sailing.  The  wind  has 
quite  dropped,  that  horrid  tide  is  running,  and — this  is 
your  last  day.' 

She  ended  with  a  little  laugh,  knowing  full  well  that 
there  was  Little  Bontiment  in  the  big  man  by  her  side. 

'  Really,'  she  went  on,  *  I  think  1  should  be  able  to 
manage  a  boat  in  time,  don't  you  think  so  ?  Please 
encourage  me.     I  am  sure  I  have  tried  to  learn.' 

But  he  remained  persistently  grave.  She  did  not  like 
that  gi^avity  ;  she  had  met  it  before  in  the  course  of  her 
experiments.  One  of  the  grievances  harboured  by  Mis8 
Millicont  Chyne  against  the  opposite  eex  was  that  they 
could  not  settle  do^Ti  into  a  harmless,  honest  flirtation. 
Of  course,  this  conid  be  nothing  but  a  fiirtacion  of  the 
lightest  and  ivicjt  (j^anescent  description.  Bhe  was  en- 
gaged to  Jack  Meredith — poor  Jack,  who  was  working  for 
her,  ever  so  hard,  somewhere  near  the  Equator — and  if 
Guy  Oscard  did  not  know  this  he.  had  only  himself  to 
blame.  There  were  plenty  of  people  ready  to  tell  him. 
He  had  only  to  ask. 

MiUicent  Chyne,  like  Guy,  waa  hampered  at  the  outset  ' 
of  life  by  theories  upon  it.     Experience,  the  fashionable 
novel,  and  modem  cynicism  had  taught  her  to  expect  little 
from  human  nature — a  dangerous  lesson,  for  it  eases  re-   . 
sponsibihty,  and  reaponsibibty  ia  the  Ten  Commandments   : 
rolled  into  &  compact  whole,  suitable  for  the  pocket. 

She  expected  of  no  man — not  even  of  Jack — that 
perfect  faithfulness  in  every  word  and  thought  which  ia 
read  of  in  books.  And  it  is  one  of  the  theories  of  the  day 
that  what  one  does  not  expect  one  is  not  called  upon  to 
g^ve.  Jack,  she  reflected,  was  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world  to  expect  her  to  sit  and  mope  alone.  She  was 
apparently  incapable  of  seeing  the  difference  between  that 
pastime  and  sititing  on  the  sea-wall  behind  a  large  ^ower- 


ig  carrant-treo  with  a  mi»n  who  did  not  pretend  to  hide 
ho  faot  diat  be  was  iu  love  with  her.     Some  women  are 
-iiua. 

*  I  do  not  know  if  yon  have  Icamt  muoh/  he  answered. 
•But  I  have.' 

*  What  have  you  learnt  ?  *  she  asked  in  a  low  voice, 
half- fascinated  by  the  danj^^er  into  which  she  knew  thai 
•he  was  running. 

*  That  1  love  you,*  he  answered,  standing  squarely  in 
front  of  her,  and  announcing  the  fact  with  a  deliberate 
honesty  which  was  rather  startling.  *  I  was  not  sure  of  it 
before,  so  I  stayed  away  from  you  for  three  weelrs ;  but 
now  I  know  for  certain.' 

*  Oh,  you  mustn't  say  that  I ' 

She  rose  hastily  and  turned  away  from  him.  There 
was  in  her  heart  a  sudden  feeling  of  regret.  It  was  the 
feeling  that  the  keent's:  sportsman  sometimes  has  when 
some  majestic  monarch  of  the  forest  falls  before  hia 
mercilt'ss  riiie — a  «udden  passing  desire  that  it  might  be 
acdone. 

*  Why  not  ?  *  be  asked.  He  was  desperately  in  earnest, 
and  that  which  made  him  a  good  sportsman — an  un- 
matched big-game  hunter,  calm  and  self-possessed  in  any 
strait — gave  him  a  strange  deliberation  now,  which  Milli- 
eent  Chyne  could  not  understand.     •  Why  not  ?  ' 

*I  do  not  know — because  you  mustn't.' 

And  in  her  heart  she  wanted  him  to  say  it  again. 

*I  am   not  ashamed  of  it,'  be  said,  '  and  I  do  not  see 

why  I  should  not  say  it  to  you — or  to  any  one  elso,  so  far 

as  that  goeti.* 

*  No,  never  I  *  she  cried,  really  fris:)itened.  *  To  me  it 
does  not  matter  so  much.  But  to  no  one  else — no,  never  I 
Aunt  Marian  must  not  know  it-— nor  Sir  John.' 

'I  oamiot  see  that  it  is  arty  business  of  Sir  John's. 
Oi  couiSG,  Liidy  Cfinioumo  7,'^uid  have  Uked  you  to  marry 
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a  title ;  but  If  you  cared  for  me  she  would  be  readj  to 
listen  to  reasou.' 

In  which  judgment  of  the  good  lady  he  was  no  doubt 
right — especially  if  reason  spoke  with  the  voice  of  three 
thousands  pounds  per  annum. 

'  Do  you  care  for  me  ?  *  he  asked,  coming  a  little 
closer. 

There  was  a  whole  world  of  gratified  vanity  and  un- 
gratified  curiosity  for  her  in  the  presence  of  this  strong 
man  at  her  elbow.  It  was  one  of  the  supreme  triumphs  of 
her  life,  because  he  was  different  from  the  rest.  He  was 
for  her  what  his  first  tiger  had  been  for  him.  The 
danger  that  he  might  come  still  nearer  had  for  her  a  sense 
of  keen  pleasure.  She  was  thoroughly  enjoying  herself, 
and  the  nearest  approach  that  men  can  experience  to  the 
joy  that  was  hers  is  the  joy  of  battle. 

'  I  cannot  answer  that — not  now.* 

And  the  little  half-shrinking  glance  over  her  shoulder 
was  a  low-minded,  unmaidenly  invitatiou.  But  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  he  was,  above  all,  a  gentleman.  He  stood  his 
ground  a  yard  away  from  her. 

*  Then  when,'  he  asked — '  when  will  you  answer  me  ? ' 

She  stood  with  her  back  turned  towards  him,  looking 
out  over  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Solent,  where  one  or 
two  yachts  and  a  heavy  black  schooner  were  creeping  up 
on  the  tide  before  the  morning  breeze.  She  drmnmed 
reflectively  with  her  fingers  on  the  low  stone  wall. 
Beneath  them  a  few  gulls  whirled  and  screamed  over  a 
shoal  of  little  fish.  One  of  the  birds  had  a  singular  cry,  as 
if  it  were  laughing  to  itself. 

'  You  said  just  now,*   Millicent  answered  at  length 
'that  you  were  not  sure  yourself — not  at  first — and  there- 
fore you  cannot  expect  me  to  know  all  at  once.' 

*You  would  know  at  once,'  he  argued  gravely,  *if  it 
ws^  going  to  be  na    If  you  do  not  say  no  now,  I  can  only 
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think  that  it  may  be  yes  some  day.  And' — he  came 
closer — he  took  the  hand  that  hung  at  her  side — con- 
veniently near — '  and  I  don't  want  you  to  say  no  now. 
Don't  say  no  I  I  will  wait  as  long  as  you  like  for  yes. 
Millicent,  I  would  ratlier  go  on  waiting,  and  thinking  that 
it  is  going  to  be  yes,  even  if  it  is  no  after  aXL* 
She  said  nothing,  but  she  left  her  hand  in  his. 

*  May  I  go  on  thinking  that  it  will  be  yes  until  I  come 
back  ?  • 

*  I  cannot  prevent  your  thinking,  can  I  ?  '  she  whispered 
with  a  tender  look  in  her  eyes. 

*  And  may  I  write  to  you  ?  * 
She  shook  her  head. 

*  Well — I — I Now  and  then,'  ko  pleaded.     *  Noc 

often.     Just  to  remind  you  of  my  existence.' 

She  gave  a  little  laugh,  which  he  liked  exceedingly, 
and  remembered  aftei'wards. 

*  If  you  like,'  she  answered. 

At  this  moment  Lady  Cantoume's  voice  was  heard  in 
the  distance,  calling  them. 

*  There  I  '  exclaimed  Millicent.     *  We  must  go  at  once. 
And  no  one — no  one,  mind — must  know  of  this.* 

'  ^o  one  shall  know  of  it;'  he  answered. 


CHAPTER  X 

LOANOO 

Faitlifat  aud  hopeful,  wise  in  charltyj 
Strong  in  giavt  peace,  in  pity  cue  unit?  p^cl. 

Those  who  for  their  sins  have  bocD  to  Loaago  will  source  I> 
care  to  have  its  beautiee  rec^illed  to  memory.  And  to  such 
as  have  not  yet  visited  the  sp.^t  one  can  only  earnestly  re- 
commend a  careful  avoidance. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  therefore,  that  there  is  such  a  place, 
and  the  curious  may  lind  it  marked  in  larger  type  than  it 
deserves  on  the  map  of  Africa,  on  the  West  Coast  of  thai- 
country,  and  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  Eqaator. 

Loango  has  a  bar,  and  out:?ide  of  that  mysterious 
and  somewhat  sup^gosiive  nautical  hkidrancQ  the  coasting 
Bteamers  anchor,  v/hile  the  smaller  local  fry  j&nd  harbour 
nearer  to  the  land.  The  passenger  ia  not  recommended  to 
go  ashore — indeed,  many  difficulties  are  placed  in  his  way, 
and  he  usually  stays  on  board  while  the  steamer  receives 
or  discharges  a  scanty  cargo,  rolUug  ceaselessly  in  the 
Atlfi-ntic  swell.  The  roar  of  the  surf  may  be  heard,  and  at 
times  some  weird  cry  or  song.  There  is  nothing  to  tempt 
even  the  most  adventurous  through  that  surf.  A  mode- 
rately large  white  building  attracts  the  eye,  alid  usually 
brings  upon  itself  a  contemptuoiio  stare,  for  it  seems  to  ba 
the  town  of  Loango,  marked  so'  bravely  on  the  map.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  town  is  five  miles  inland,  and  the  white 
bmldiug  is  only  a  factory  or  ti*ading  estabUshrnent. 

Loango  is  the  reyer^d  o£  oheerfv}.    To  begin  with,  H  is 
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lijiually  mining  tbore.  The  icar  of  the  surf — than  ^hich 
ihfcre  are  few  siidclt  r  aounds  on  earth — lilla  the  atiuosphiiro 
urith  a  never-ceasing  melancholy.  The  liountry  is  ovor- 
wootled  :  the  tropiciil  vegetation,  the  huge  tan^^led  African 
trees,  stand  almost  ui  the  surf;  and  inland  the  red  serrated 
hills  mount  guard  in  gloomy  array.  For  Europtiius  this 
country  is  accursed.  From  the  mysterious  forest-land  there 
creeps  down  a  aubtio,  tuinted  air  that  poisons  the  white 
man's  blood,  and  either  strikes  him  down  in  a  fever  or 
terrifies  him  by  strange  unknown  symptoms  and  sudden 
disfiguriDg  dinease.  The  Almighty  speaks  very  plainly 
sometimes  and  in  some  places — nowhere  more  plainly  than 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Afnca,  which  land  he  evidently  wants 
for  ttie  black  man.  We  of  the  fairer  skin  have  Australfft 
now ;  we  are  taking  America,  we  are  dominant  in  Asia ; 
but  somehow  we  don't  get  on  in  Africa.  The  Umpire  is-- 
there,  and  He  insists  on  fair  play. 

•This  is  not  cheery,*  Jack  Meredith  observed  to  his 
servant  as  they  found  themselves  deposited  on  the  beach 
withm  a  stone's  throw  of  the  French  factory. 

'  No,  sir,  not  cheery,  sir,*  replied  Joseph.  He  was  very 
busy  attending  to  the  landing  of  their  personal  effects,  and 
had  only  time  to  be  respectful.  It  was  Joseph's  way  to  do 
only  one  thing  at  a  time,  on  the  principle,  no  doubt,  that 
enough  for  the  moment  is  the  evil  thereof.  His  manner 
imphed  that,  when  those  coloured  gentlemen  hp^d  got  the 
baggage  safely  conveyed,  out  of  the  boats  on  to  the  beach, 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  think  about  Loango. 

Moreover,  Joseph  was  in  his  way  rather  a  dauntless 
person.  He  held  that  there  were  few  difiBculties  which  he 
and  his  master,  each  in  his  respective  capacity,  were  unable 
to  meet.  This  African  mode  of  life  was  certainly  not  one 
for  which  he  had  bargained  when  taking  service ;  but  he 
rather  enjoyed  it  than  otherwise,  and  he  was  consoled  by 
tlie  reflection  that  what  was  good  enough  for  his  master 
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wap  good  enough  for  him.  Beneath  the  impenetrable  ma^^ 
of  a  dignified  servitiide  he  know  that  this  was  *  all  along  of 
that  Chync  girl,'  and  rightly  conjectured  that  it  would  not 
last  for  ever.  He  had  an  immense  respect  for  Sir  John, 
whom  he  tersely  described  as  a  '  game  one,'  but  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  went  towards  the  supposition  that  head- 
strong age  would  finally  bow  before  headstrong  youth.  He 
did  not,  however,  devote  much  consideration  to  these 
matters,  being  a  young  man,  although  an  old  soldier,  and 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  present. 

It  had  been  arranged  by  letter  that  Jack  Meredith 
should  put  up,  as  his  host  expressed  it,  at  the  small  bunga- 
low occupied  by  Maurice  Gordon  and  his  sister.  Gordon 
was  the  local  head  of  a  large  trading  association  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  and  his 
duties  partook  more  of  the  glory  of  a  governor  than  of  the 
routine  of  a  trader. 

Of  Maurice  Gordon's  past  Meredith  knew  nothing  be- 
yond the  fact  that  they  were  schoolfellows  strangely  brought 
together  again  on  the  deck  of  a  coasting  steamer,  Maurice 
Gordon  was  not  a  reserv^ed  person,  and  it  was  rather  from 
a  lack  of  opportunity  than  from  an  excess  of  caution  that 
he  allowed  his  new-foimd  friend  to  go  up  the  Ogowe  river, 
knowing  so  little  of  himself,  Maurice  Gordon,  of  Loango. 

There  were  plenty  of  willing  guides  and  porters  on  the 
beach ;  for  in  this  part  of  Africa  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
continued  and  methodical  labour.  The  entire  population 
considers  the  lilies  of  the  field  to  obvious  purpose. 

Joseph  presently  organised  a  considerable  portion  of 
this  population  into  a  procession,  headed  triumphantly  by 
an  old  white-woolled  negro  whose  son  cleaned  Maurice 
Gordon's  boots.  This  man  Joseph  selected — not  without 
one  or  two  jokes  of  a  somewhat  personal  nature — as  i 
fitting  guide  to  the  Gordons'  house.  As  they  neared  the 
iittle  settlement  on  the  outskirts  of  the  black  town  where 
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the  misfiion  and  other  European  reaidencoa  are  situated, 
the  TeteraD  guide  sent  on  oouriera  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  the  great  gentleman,  who  had  for  body -servant  the 
fftther  of  laughter. 

On  finally  reacbiiig  the  bungalow  Meredith  was  plea- 
Bantly  surpriaod.  It  was  pretty  and  homelike — surrounded 
by  a  garden  wherein  grew  a  strange  profusion  of  homely 
English  vegetables  and  tropical  flowers. 

Joseph  happened  to  be  in  front,  and,  as  he  neared  the 
verandah,  he  suddenly  etoppod  at  the  salute ;  moreover, 
he  began  to  wonder  in  which  trunk  he  had  packed  his 
master's  dress-clothes. 

An  English  lady  wa?  coming  out  of  the  drawin(^-roora 
window  to  meet  the  travellers — a  lady  whose  presence 
diffused  that  sense  of  refinement  and  peace  into  the  atmo- 
sphere which  has  done  as  much  towards  the  expansion  of 
our  piecemeal  empire  as  ever  did  the  strong  right  arm  of 
Thomas  Atkins.  It  is  because — sooner  or  later — these 
ladies  come  with  us  that  we  have  learnt  to  mingle  peace 
with  war — to  make  friends  of  whilom  enemies. 

She  nodded  in  answer  to  the  servant's  salutation,  and 
parsed  on  to  greet  the  master. 

'  My  brother  has  been  called  away  suddenly,'  she  said. 
•  One  of  his  sub-agents  has  been  getting  into  trouble  with 
the  natives.     Of  course  you  are  Mr.  Meredith  ?  " 

•  I  am,'  replied  Jack,  taking  the  hand  she  held  out ;  it 
was  a  small  wbitt?  hand — small  without  being  frail  or 
diaphanous.  '  And  you  are  Miss  Gordon,  I  suppose  ?  I  am 
Borry  Gordon  is  away,  but  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  somewhere  to  put  up.' 

*  You  need  not  do  that,'  she  said  quietly.  '  This  is 
Africa,  you  know.  You  csun  quite  well  stay  with  us,  al- 
though  Maurice  is  away  until  to-morrow.' 

'  Sure  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Quite  !  •  ghe  answerer!. 
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Bhe  was  tall  and  (air,  with  a  certain  statelinftBS  tA 
carnage  wliicb  hannonisfd  wondcfrfully  with  a  thou^Litful 
aiid  pale  taue  She  was  not  exactly  pretty,  hut  graciouH 
and  womanly,  with  hunest  blue  eyeB  that  looked  on 
men  and  women  alike.  She  was  probably  twenty-eight 
years  of  age  ;  her  manner  wai?  that  of  a  woman  rather 
than  of  a  girl— of  one  who  waa  in  life  ajid  not  on  the  oufc- 
ekirtti. 

'  We  rathnr  pride  ourselves,'  she  said,  leading  the  way 
Into  the  drawing-room,  '  upon  having  the  best  house  in 
Loango.  You  will,  1  think,  be  more  comfortable  here  than 
anywhere/ 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him  with  a  slow,  grave  smile. 
She  was  noticing  that,  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  this 
drawing-room,  none  had  seemed  so  entuely  at  his  ease  as 
this  one. 

'1  must  ask  you  to  believe  that  I  was  thinking  of  youi 
comfcrt  and  not  of  my  own.* 

*  Yes,  1  know  you  were,*  she  answered.  'Our  circle  ie 
rather  limited,  as  you  will  find,  and  very  few  of  the  neigh- 
hours  have  time  to  think  o^  their  houses.  Most  of  them 
are  missionaries,  and  they  are  so  busy  ;^  they  have  a  large 
field,  you  see.' 

*  Very — and  a  weedy  one,  I  should  think.' 

He  was  looking  round,  noting  with  well-trained  glance 
the  thousand  little  indescribable  touches  that  make  a 
charming  room.  He  knew  his  ground.  He  knew  the  date 
and  the  meaning  of  every  h'ttle  ornament — the  title  and 
the  writer  of  each  book — the  very  material  with  which 
the  chairs  were  covered ;  and  he  knew  that  all  was  good — 
all  arranged  with  that  art  which  is  tlae  difference  between 
Ignorance  and  knowledge. 

*  I  see  you  have  all  the  new  books.' 

'Yes,  we  have  books  and  magazines;  but,  of  confse, 
we  live  quite  out  of  the  world.' 
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She  paasdd,  leaving  the  oonverratlon  with  him,  aa  in 
bbe  bandB  of  one  who  knew  his  business* 

'  1/  he  said,  filling  up  the  pause,  *  have  hitherto  lived 
Id  the  world — right  in  it.  There  is  a  lot  of  dust  and  com- 
motion ;  the  dust  gets  into  people's  eyes  and  blinds  them  ; 
Old  commotion  w^ars  them  out ;  and  perhaps,  after  all, 
Iioango  is  better  1  ' 

He  spoke  with  the  easy  independence  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  accustomed  to  feel  his  way  in  strange  places — 
not  heeding  what  opinion  he  might  raise — what  criticism 
he  might  brave.  He  was  glancing  round  him  all  the  while, 
noting  things,  and  wondering  for  whose  benefit  this  pretty 
room  had  besn  evolved  in  the  heart  of  a  savage  country. 
Perhaps  he  had  assimilated  erroneous  notions  of  woman- 
kind in  the  world  of  which  he  spoke ;  perhaps  he  had 
never  met  any  of  those  women  whose  natural  refinement 
urges  them  to  snrround  themselves,  even  in  solitude,  with 
pretty  things,  and  prompts  them  to  dress  as  neatly  and 
becomingly  as  their  circumstances  allow  for  the  edification 
of  no  man. 

'  I  never  abuse  Loango,'  she  answered  ;  •  such  abuse  is 
apt  to  recoil.  To  call  a  place  dull  is  often  a  confession  of 
dulness.' 

He  laughed — still  in  that  somewhat  unnatural  manner, 
as  if  desirous  of  filling  up  time.  He  had  spent  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  doing  nothing  else.  The  man's  method 
was  so  diuerent  to  what  JoceljTi  Gordon  had  met  with  in 
Loaiigo,  where  men  were  all  in  deadly  earnest,  pursuini; 
souls  or  wealth,  that  it  struck  her  forcibly,  and  she  re- 
membered it  long  after  Meredith  had  forgotten  its  use. 

'  I  have  no  idea,'  aha  continued,  '  how  the  place  strikuB 
the  passing  traveller ;  he  usually  passes  by  on  the  oth«^ 
side;  but  I  am  eiraid  there  ia  nothing  to  arouse  the 
cmalleft  interest.' 

'  BTii.  Mim  GoTdor*!  I  ^m  sai  the  paasing  frrftvaliar.' 
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Bhe  looked  up  with  a  sudden  interest 
'  Indeed  I     I  underatood  from  Maurice  that  yon  were 
travelling  down  the  coast  without  any  particular  object.' 

•  I  have  an  object — estimable,  if  not  quite  original.' 

•  Yes  ?  • 

'  I  want  to  make  some  money.  I  have  never  made  any 
yet,  so  there  is  a  certain  novelty  in  the  thought  which  la 
pleasant.' 

She  smiled  with  the  faintest  suspicion  of  increduhty. 

*  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,'  he  said  ;  '  that  I  am 
too  neat  and  tidy — too  namby-pamby  to  do  anything  in 
this  country.  That  my  boots  are  too  narrow  in  the  toe, 
my  hair  too  short  and  my  face  too  clean.  1  cannot  help 
it.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  individual  you  saw  outside — 
Joseph.  He  insists  on  a  strict  observance  of  the  social 
duties.* 

*  We  are  rougher  here,'  she  answered. 

•  I  left  England,'  he  explained,  •  in  rather  a  hurry.  I 
had  no  time  to  buy  uncomfortable  boots,  or  anything  like 
Ihat.  I  know  it  was  wrong.  The  ordinary  young  man  of 
Bociety  who  goes  morally  to  the  dogs  and  physically  to  the 
colonies  always  has  an  outfit.  His  friends  buy  him  an 
outfit,  and  certain  enterprising  baberdashers  make  a  study 
of  Buch  things.     I  came  as  1  am.' 

While  he  was  speaking  she  had  been  watching  bim — 
studying  him  more  closely  than  she  had  hitherto  been  able 
to  do. 

*  I  have  heard  of  a  Sir  John  Meredith,'  she  said  sud- 
denly. 

*  My  father.' 

He  paused,  drawing  in  his  legs,  and  apparently  study- 
ing the  neat  brown  boots  of  which  there  had  been  question. 

•  Should  you  meet  him  again,'  he  went  on,  '  it  would 
not  be  advisable  to  mention  my  name.  He  might  not  caxe 
to  bear  ii.     W«  have  had  n  slight  dififorenoe  of  opinioziu 
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With  me  it  is  diiT(>roQt.  I  am  always  glad  k)  hear  about 
him.     I  have  an  immense  respect  for  hiiu.' 

She  listened  gravely,  witn  a  sympathy  that  did  not 
attempt  to  express  itself  in  words.  On  such  a  short 
acquaintance  she  had  not  learnt  to  expect  a  certain  light- 
ness of  conversational  touch  which  he  always  assumed 
when  speaking  of  bim.sell',  as  if  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  matters  for  ridicule. 

'  Of  course,'  he  went  on,  '  I  was  in  the  wrong.  I  know 
that.  But  it  soinetimes  happens  that  a  man  is  not  in  a 
position  to  admit  that  he  is  in  the  wrong — when,  for 
instance,  another  person  would  sufTer  by  such  an  admission.* 

'  Yes,'  answered  Jocelyn  ;  *  I  understand.* 

At  this  moment  a  servsmt  came  in  with  lamps  and 
proceeded  to  close  the  windows.  She  was  quite  an  old 
woman — an  EngUshwoman — and  as  she  placed  the  lamps 
upon  the  table  she  scrutinised  the  guest  after  the  manner 
of  a  privileged  servitor.  When  she  had  depa^rted  Jack 
Meredith  continued  his  narrative  with  a  sort  of  deliberation 
which  was  explained  later  on. 

*  And,'  he  said,  '  that  is  why  I  came  to  Africa — that  is 
why  I  want  to  make  money.  I  do  not  mind  confessing  to 
a  low  greed  of  gain,  because  I  think  I  have  the  best  motive 
that  a  man  can  have  for  wanting  to  make  money.' 

He  said  this  meaningly,  and  watched  her  face  all  the 
while. 

*  A  motive  which  any  lady  ought  to  approve  oV 
She  smiled  sympathetically. 

'  I  approve  and  I  admire  your  spirit.* 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  and  moved  towards  a  side  table, 
where  two  lighted  candles  had  been  placed. 

'  My  motive  for  talking  so  barefacedly  about  myself,'  he 
said,  as  they  moved  towards  the  door  together,  '  was  to  let 
you  know  exactly  who  I  am  and  why  I  am  here.  It  was 
only  due  to  yon  on  aooepting  yoor  hospitality,    I  mighi 
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have  been  a  crimjnal  or  an   e8carG(^  embezzler.     Tlioro 

were  two  on  board  the  steamer  coming  out,  and  several 

ntlier  filiady  charactora.' 

'  Yji8,'  said  the  girl ;  •  I  saw  your  motive.* 

They  were  now  in  the  ball,  and  the  *ged  servant  waft 

waiting  to  show  him  his  room. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

A   COMPACT 
Drifting,  blow  drifting  down  a  wizard  Btream. 

•No  one  kuows,'  Victor  Durnovo  was  in  the  habit  of 
Baying,  '  what  is  going  c»d  in  the  middle  of  Africa.' 

And  on  this  principle  he  acted. 

'  Ten  miles  above  the  camping-ground  where  we  first 
met/  he  had  told  Meredith,  *  you  will  find  a  village  where 
I  have  my  head-quarters.  There  is  quite  a  respectable 
house  there,  with — a — a  woman  to  look  after  your  wants. 
When  you  have  fixed  things  up  at  Loango,  and  have 
Buranged  for  the  dhows  to  meet  my  steamer,  take  up  all 
your  men  to  this  village — Msala  is  the  name — and  send 
the  boats  back.     Wait  there  till  we  come.' 

In  due  time  the  telegram  came,  vid  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda,  announcing  the  fact  that  Oscard  had  agreed 
to  join  the  expedition,  and  that  Dmiiovo  and  he  might 
be  expected  at  Msala  in  one  month  from  that  time.  It 
was  not  without  a  vague  feeling  of  regret  that  Jack 
Meredith  read  this  telegram.  To  be  at  Msala  in  a 
month  with  forty  men  and  a  vast  load  of  provisions 
meant  leavmg  Loango  almost  at  once.  And,  strange 
though  it  may  seem,  he  had  become  somewhat  at- 
tached to  the  dreary  West  Afi'ican  town.  The  singular 
cosmopolitan  society  was  entirely  new  to  him ;  the  life, 
taken  as  a  life,  almost  unique.  He  knew  that  he  had  not 
outstayed  his  welcome.  Maurice  Gordon  had  taken  care 
to  assure  him  of  that  in  his  boisterouB,  hearty  manner 

bi 
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Bavouring  raoro  of  Harrow  than  of  Eton,  every  morning  at 
breakfast. 

'  Confouud  Durnovo  I  *  he  cried,  when  the  telegram  had 
been  read  aload.  *  Confound  him,  with  hie  energy  and 
his  business-like  habits  I  Tbafc  means  that  you  will  have 
to  leave  us  before  long ;  and  somehow  it  has  got  to  be 
quite  natural  to  see  yon  come  lounging  in  ten  minutes  late 
for  most  things,  with  an  apology  for  Jocelyn,  but  none  for 
me.    We  shall  miss  you,  old  cliap.' 

'  Yes,*  added  Jocelyn,  •  we  shall.' 

She  was  busy  with   the  cups,  and  spoke  rather  in 
differently. 

*  So  you'vo  got  Oscard  ? '  continued  Maurice.  •  i 
imagine  he  is  a  good  man — tip-top  shot  and  all  that.  I've 
never  met  him,  but  I  have  heard  of  him.' 

*  He  is  a  gentleman,  at  all  events,'  said  Meredith 
quietly  ;  *  I  know  that.* 

Jocelyn  was  looking  at  hira  between  the  hibiscus 
flowers  decorating  the  table. 

*  Is  Mr.  Dumovo  going  to  be  leader  of  the  expedition?* 
Bhe  inquired  casually,  after  a  few  moments'  silence  ;  and 
Jack,  looking  up  with  a  queer  smile,  met  her  glance  for  a 
moment. 

*  No,*  he  answered. 

Maurice  Gordon's  hearty  laugh  interrupted. 
'  Ha,  ha  1 '  he  cried.     '  I  wonder  where  the  dickens  yoa 
men  are  going  to  ?  ' 

Up  the  Ogowe  river,'  replied  Ja<;k. 

*  No  doubt.  But  what  for  ?  There  is  something  mys- 
terious about  that  river.  Dumovo  keeps  his  poor  relations 
there,  or  something  of  that  kind.' 

*  We  are  not  going  to  look  for  them.' 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Maurice,  helping  himself  to  marma- 
lade, 'that  he  has  dropped  upon  some  large  deposit  o? 
ivory ;  that  will  turn  ont  to  be  the  solution  of  the  mystery. 
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It  if  the  solation  of  most  mysteries  in  this  oountry.  I  wiflli 
I  could  solve  the  mysteries  of  ways  and  means  and  drop  upon 
a  large  deposit  of  ivory,  or  spice,  or  precious  stones.  We 
should  soon  be  out  of  this  country,  should  we  not,  old  girl?' 
'I  do  not  think  we  have  much  to  complain  of/  an- 
swered Jocelyn. 

*  No ;  you  never  do.  Moreover,  I  do  not  suppose  you 
would  do  so  if  you  had  the  excuse.* 

'  Oh  yes,  I  should,  if  I  thought  it  would  do  any  good.' 

*  Ah  I '  put  in  Meredith.  '  There  speaks  Philosophy — 
jam,  please.' 

*  Or  Resignation — that  is  strawberry  and  this  is  black 
currant.' 

•Thanks,  black  currant.  No — Philosophy.  Resigna- 
tion is  the  most  loathsome  of  the  virtues.' 

'  I  can't  say  I  care  for  any  of  them  very  much,'  put  in 
Maurice. 

'  No  ;  I  thought  you  seemed  to  shun  them,'  said  Jack, 
like  a  flash. 

*  Sharp  !  very  sharp  I  Jocelyn,  do  you  know  what  we 
called  him  at  school  ? — the  French  nail ;  he  was  so  very 
long  and  thin  and  sharp !  I  might  add  polished  and 
strong,  but  we  were  not  so  pohte  in  those  days.  Poor  old 
Jack  I  he  gave  as  good  as  he  got.  But  I  must  be  off — the 
commerce  of  Western  Africa  awaits  me.  You'll  be  round 
at  the  office  presently,  I  suppose,  Jack  ?  * 

*  Yes ;  I  have  an  appointment  there  with  a  coloured 
person  who  is  a  liar  by  nature  and  a  cook  by  trade.' 

Maurice  Gordon  usually  went  off  like  this — at  a 
moment's  notice.  He  was  one  of  those  loud-speaking, 
quick -actioned  men,  who  often  get  a  reputation  for  energy 
and  capacity  without  fully  deserving  it. 

Jack,  of  a  more  meditative  habit,  rarely  followed  his 
host  with  the  same  obvious  haste.  He  finished  his  break- 
Cast  calmly,  and  then  asked  Jocelyn  whether  she  was 
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ooDiinp  Ofit  on  to  the  verantlah.  It  wm  a  habit  they  had 
uncoDHciounly  dropped  into.  Tlie  veracf^ab  was  a  very 
important  feature  of  the  bouse,  thickly  overhung  as  it  was 
with  pal  ma,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  verdure.  Africa 
is  the  laud  of  creopera,  and  all  around  this  verandah,  over 
the  trellis- work,  around  the  supports,  hanging  in  festoons 
from  the  roof,  were  a  tliousand  different  creeping  flowers. 
The  tegend  of  the  house — for,  as  in  India,  almost  every 
bungalow  on  the  West  Coast  has  its  tale — was  that  one  of 
the  early  missionaries  had  built  it,  and,  to  beguile  the  long 
months  of  the  rainy  season  had  carefully  collected  these 
creepers  to  beautify  the  place  against  the  arrival  of  his 
young  wife.  She  never  came.  A  telegram  stopped  her. 
A  snake  interrupted  his  labour  of  love. 

Jack  took  a  seat  at  once,  and  began  to  search  for  his 
cigar-case  in  the  pocket  of  his  jacket.  In  this  land  of  flies 
and  moths  men  need  not  ask  permission  before  they 
smoke.  Jocelyn  did  not  sit  down  at  once.  She  went  to 
the  front  of  the  verandah  and  watched  her  brother  mount 
his  horse.  She  was  a  year  older  than  Maurice  Gordon, 
and  exercised  a  larger  influence  over  his  life  than  either  of 
them  suspected. 

Presently  he  rode  past  the  verandah,  waving  his  hand 
cheerily.  He  was  one  of  those  large,  hearty  Englishmen 
who  seem  to  be  all  appetite  and  laughter — men  who  may 
be  said  to  be  manly,  and  beyond  that  nothing.  Their 
manliness  is  so  overpowering  that  it  swallows  up  many 
other  qualities  which  are  not  out  of  place  in  men,  such  as 
tact  and  thoughtfulness,  and  purhapa  intellectuality  and 
the  power  to  take  some  interest  in  those  gentler  things 
that  interest  women. 

ft 

When  .Jocelyn  came  to  the  back  of  the  verandah  she 
wa?  thinking  about  her  brother  Maurice,  and  it  nevaf 
suggested  itself  to  her  that  she  should  not  speak  hef 
thoughts  to  Meredith,  whom  ^<a  had  not  seen  onial  three 
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ireekB  ago.     She  had  never  spoken  of  Maurice  behind  hi? 
back  to  any  man  before. 

*  Does  it  ever  strike  you,'  Bhe  said,  '  that  Maurice  is  the 
sort  of  man  to  be  led  astray  by  evil  influence  ? ' 

*  Yes  ;  or  to  be  led  straight  by  a  good  influence,  such 
as  yours.* 

He  did  not  meet  her  thoughtful  gaze.  He  v/ae  ap- 
parently watching  the  retreating  fonn  of  the  horse  through 
the  tangle  of  flower  and  leaf  and  tendril. 

•  I  am  afraid,'  said  the  girl,  'that  my  influence  is  not  of 
much  account.* 

•  Do  yon  really  believe  that  ?  *  asked  Meredith,  turning 
upon  her  vith  a  half -cynical  smile. 

*Yes,'  she  answered  simply. 

Before  speakmg  again  he  took  a  pull  at  his  cigar. 

*  Your  influence,'  he  said,  '  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
making  of  Maurice  Gordon.  I  frequently  see  serious  flaws 
in  thv?  policy  of  Providence  ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  wisdom 
in  making  the  striiigest  influence  that  which  is  uccon* 
scious  of  its  power.' 

•  I  am  giad  you  think  I  have  some  power  over  him,* 
caid  Jocelyn ;  '  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  makes  me  uneasy, 
because  it  only  confirms  my  con\iction  that  he  is  very 
easily  led.  And  suppose  my  iniluence — such  as  it  is — 
was  withdrawn  ?  Suppose  that  I  were  to  die,  or,  what 
appears  to  be  more  Ukely,  suppose  that  he  should  marry  ?' 

'Then  let  u.  hjpe  thai  he  will  marry  the  right  person. 
People  someticie:^  do,  you  know.' 

She  smiled  with  a  straui^e  little  flicker  of  the  eyelids. 
They  had  grown  wondertnlly  accustomed  to  each  othei 
during  the  last  three  weeks.  Here,  it  would  appear,  was 
one  of  those  friendships  between  man  and  woman  that 
occasionally  set  the  world  agog  with  curiosity  and  scepti 
oism.  But  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  about  it.  He  was 
over  thirty,  i^he  vergmg  on  that  prosaio  age.     lioih  h&d 
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lived  and  movod  in  the  world ;  to  both  life  was  an  open 
book,  and  they  had  probably  discovered,  as  most  of  us  do, 
that  the  larger  number  of  the  leaves  are  blank.  He  had 
almost  told  her  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married,  and 
she  had  quite  understood.  There  could  not  possibly  be 
any  misapprehension ;  there  was  no  room  for  one  of  those 
little  mistakes  about  which  people  write  novels  and  fondly 
hope  that  some  youthful  reader  may  be  carried  away  by  a 
very  faint  resemblance  to  that  which  they  hold  to  be  life. 
Moreover,  at  thirty,  one  leaves  the  first  romance  of  youth 
behind. 

There  was  eomething  m  hor  smile  that  suggested  that 
she  did  not  quite  beheve  in  his  cynicism. 

*  Also,'  she  said  gravely,  '  some  stronger  influence  might 
appear — an  influence  which  I  could  not  counteract.' 

Jack  Meredith  turned  in  his  long  chair  and  looked  at 
her  searchingly. 

*  I  have  a  vague  idea,'  he  said,  *  that  you  are  thinking 
of  Durnovo.* 

*  I  am,'  she  admitted  with  some  surprise.  *  I  wondei 
how  you  knew  ?    I  am  afraid  of  him.' 

*  I  can  reassure  you  on  that  score,'  said  Meredith. 
*  For  the  next  two  years  or  so  Durnovo  will  be  in  daily 
intercourse  with  me.  He  will  be  under  my  immediate  eye. 
I  did  not  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  his  society.  B::t 
now  I  do.' 

*  Why  ?  •  she  asked,  rather  mystified. 

'  Because  I  shall  have  the  daily  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  am  relieving  you  of  an  anxiety.' 

*  It  ia  very  kind  of  you  to  put  it  in  that  way,'  said 
Jocelyn.  *  But  I  should  not  like  you  to  sacrifice  yourself 
to  what  may  be  a  foolish  prejudice  on  my  part.' 

*It  is  not  a  foolish  prejudice.  Dumovo  is  not  a 
gentleman  either  by  birth  or  inolination.  He  is  not  fit  to 
ikssociate  with  yon.' 
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To  this  Joceljn  smgwered  nothing.  Victo?  Dumovo 
wad  one  of  her  brother's  closest  friends — a  friend  of  his 
own  choosing. 

•Miss  Gordon,'  said  Jack  Meredith  suddenly,  with  a 
gravity  that  was  rare,  '  will  yon  do  me  a  favour  ?  ' 

*  I  think  I  should  like  to.' 

'  You  admit  that  you  are  afraid  of  Dumovo  now  :  if  at 
any  time  you  have  reason  to  be  more  "afraid,  will  you  make 
use  of  me  ?  Will  you  write  or  come  to  me  and  ask  my 
help  ?  • 

*  Thank  you,*  she  said  hesitatingly. 

'  You  sec,'  he  went  on  in  a  lighter  tone,  '  I  am  not 
afraid  of  Durnovo.  I  have  met  Dumovos  before.  You 
may  have  observed  that  my  locks  no  longer  resemble  the 
raven's  wing.  There  is  a  little  grey — ^just  here — above 
the  temple.  I  am  getting  on  in  life,  and  I  know  how  to 
deal  with  Durrovos.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  the  girl,  with  a  Uttle  sigh  of  relief 
•  The  feeling  that  1  have  some  one  to  turn  to  will  be  a  great 
relief.  You  see  how  I  am  placed  here.  The  missionaries 
are  ver}-  kind  and  well-meaning,  but  there  are  some  things 
which  they  do  not  quite  understand.  They  may  be  gentle- 
men— some  of  them  are;  but  they  are  not  men  of  the 
world.  I  have  no  definite  thought  or  fear,  and  very  good 
persons,  one  finds,  are  occasionally  a  little  dense.  Unless 
things  are  very  definite,  they  do  not  understand.' 

'  On  the  other  hand,*  pursued  Jack  in  the  same  reflec- 
tive tone,  as  if  taking  up  her  thought,  *  persons  who  are 
not  good  have  a  perception  of  the  indefinite.  I  did  not 
think  of  it  in  that  light  before.* 

Jocelyn  Gordon  laughed  softly,  without  attempting  to 
meet  his  hghter  vein. 

*  Do  you  know,'  she  said,  after  a  little  silence,  *  that  I 
was  actually  thinking  of  warning  you  against  Mr.  Dumovo  7 
Now  I  stand  aghast  at  my  own  presimiption.' 
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*It  ^as  kintl  of  you  to  ^ve  the  matter  any  thoui?! 
whatever.' 

lie  rose  and  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigar.  Josep' 
was  already  before  the  door,  leading  the  horse  wbicl 
Maarioe  Gordon  had  placed  at  his  visitor's  disposal. 

•  1  will  lay  the  warning  to  heart/  he  said,  standing  in 
front  of  Jocelyn  and  looking  down  at  her  as  she  lay  back  in 
the  deep  basket-chair.  8he  was  simply  dressed  in  white — 
as  was  her  wont,  for  it  must  be  remembtrod  that  they 
were  beneath  the  Equator — a  fair  English  maiden,  whose 
thoughts  were  hidden  behind  a  certain  gracious,  impene- 
trable reserve.  •  I  will  lay  it  to  heart,  although  you  have 
not  uttered  it.  But  I  have  always  known  with  what  sort 
of  man  1  was  dealing.  We  serve  each  other's  purposf. 
that  is  all ;  and  he  knows  that  as  weD  as  1  do.' 

'  I  am  glad  Mr.  Oscard  is  going  with  you,*  she  answered 
guardedly. 

He  waited  a  moment.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  not 
done  speaking — as  if  there  was  another  thought  near  the 
surface.  But  she  did  not  give  voice  to  it,  and  he  turned 
away.  The  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  on  the  gravel  did  not 
arouse  her  from  a  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen  ;  and 
long  after  it  had  died  away,  leaving  only  the  hum  of  insect 
life  and  the  distant  ceaseless  song  of  the  surf,  Jocelyn 
Gordon  sat  apparently  watching  the  dancing  shadows  on 
^e  Hoor  as  the  crbepors  waved  in  the  breeze. 
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Mo  one  can  be  more  wise  them  destiny. 

Thk  short  equatorial  twilight  was  drawing  to  an  end.  and 
l&ll  Nature  otood  in  Bilence,  while  Night  crept  up  to  claim 
fche  land  where  her  reign  is  more  autocratic  than  elsewhere 
on  earth.  There  is  a  black  night  above  the  trees,  and  a 
blacker  beneath.  In  an  hour  it  would  be  dark,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  lowering  clouds  were  tinged  with  a  pink 
glow  that  filtered  through  from  above.  There  was  rain 
coming,  and  probably  thunder.  Moreover,  the  trees  seemed 
to  know  it,  for  iliere  was  a  limpness  in  their  attitude,  as  if 
they  were  tucking  their  heads  into  their  shoulders  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  worst.  The  insects  were  certainly  possessed 
of  a  premonition.     They  had  crept  away. 

It  was  distinctly  an  unlikely  evening  for  the  sportsman. 
The  stillness  was  so  complete  that  the  faintest  rustle  could 
be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  Moreover,  it  was  the  sort  of 
evening  when  Nature  herself  seems  to  be  glancing  over  her 
shoulder  with  timorous  restlessness. 

Nevertheless,  a  sportsman  was  abroad.  He  was  creep- 
ing up  the  right-hand  bank  of  a  stream,  his  only  chance 
lying  in  the  noise  of  the  waters,  which  might  serve  to 
deaden  the  sound  of  broken  twig  or  rustling  leaf. 

This  sportsman  was  Jack  Meredith,  and  it  was  evident 
Sihat  he  was  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  matter  in  hand  that 
intelligence  and  keeunese  of  perception  which  had  made 
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him  a  porson  of  some  prominence  in  other  scones  whera 

Kature  has  a  leas  assurod  place. 

It  would  appear  that  he  was  not  so  much  at  home  in 
the  tangle  of  an  African  forest  as  in  the  crooked  paths  of 
London  society  ;  for  his  clothes  were  torn  in  more  than 
one  place  ;  a  mosquito,  done  to  sudden  death,  adhered 
sanguinarily  to  the  side  of  hia  aristocratic  nose,  while  heat 
and  mental  distress  had  drawn  damp  stripes  down  hia 
countenance.  His  hands  were  scratched  and  inclined  to 
bleed,  and  one  leg  had  apparently  been  in  a  morass. 
Added  to  these  physical  drawbacks  there  was  no  visible 
sign  of  success,  which  was  probably  the  worst  part  of  Jack 
Meredith's  pUgbt. 

Since  sunset  he  had  been  crawling,  scrambling,  stumbling 
ap  the  bank  of  this  stream  in  relentless  pursuit  of  some 
large  animal  which  persistently  kept  hidden  in  the  tangle 
across  the  bed  of  the  riyer.  The  strange  part  of  it  was 
that  when  he  stopped  to  peep  through  the  branches  the 
animal  stopped  too,  and  he  found  no  way  of  discovering  Hi 
whereabouts.  More  than  once  they  remained  thus  fol 
nearly  five  minutes,  peering  at  each  other  through  the 
heavy  leafage.  It  was  distinctly  unpleasant,  for  Meredith 
felt  that  the  animal  was  not  afraid  of  him,  and  did  not 
fully  understand  the  situation.  The  respective  positions  of 
hunter  and  hunted  were  imperfectly  defined.  He  had 
hitherto  confined  his  attentions  to  such  game  as  showed  a 
sporting  readiness  to  run  away,  and  there  was  a  striking 
novelty  in  this  unseen  beast  of  the  forest,  fresh,  as  it  were, 
from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  that  entered  into  the  fun  of 
the  thing' from  a  totally  mistaken  standpoint. 

Once  Meredith  was  able  to  decide  approximately  the 
whereabouts  of  his  prey  by  the  momentary  shaking  of  a 
twig.  He  raised  his  rifle  and  covered  that  twig  steadily ; 
his  forefinger  played  tentatively  on  the  trigger;  but  on 
second  thoughts  he  refrained.     He  was  keenly  conscious 
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of  tLo  faci  that  the  beast  was  doing  its  work  with  BkiU 
Bupeiior  to  his  own.  In  comparison  to  bis,  its  movements 
were  almost  noiseless.  Jack  Meredith  was  too  clever  a 
man  to  be  conceited  in  the  wrong  place,  which  is  the  habit 
of  fools.  lie  recognised  very  plainly  that  he  was  not  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  this  new  field  of  glory ;  he  was  not 
yet  an  accomplished  big-game  hunter. 

Twice  he  raised  his  rifle  with  the  intention  of  firing  at 
random  into  the  underwood  on  the  remote  chance  of  bring- 
ing his  enemy  into  the  open.  But  the  fascination  of  this 
duel  of  cunning  was  too  strong,  and  he  crept  onwards  with 
bated  breath. 

It  was  terrifically  hot,  and  all  the  while  Night  waa 
stalking  westward  on  the  summits  of  the  trees  with  stealthy 
tread. 

While  absorbed  in  the  intricacies  of  pursuit — while 
anathematising  tendrils  and  condemning  thorns  to  sum- 
mary judgment — Jack  Meredith  was  not  losing  sight  of 
his  chance  of  getting  back  to  the  little  tillage  of  Msala. 
He  knew  that  he  had  only  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
stream  downwards,  retracing  his  steps  until  a  jimction 
with  the  Ogowe  river  was  effected.  In  the  meantime  his 
lips  were  parted  breathlessly,  and  there  was  a  light  in  the 
quiet  eyes  which  might  have  startled  some  of  his  well-bred 
friends  oculd  they  have  seen  it. 

At  last  he  came  to  an  open  space  made  by  a  slip  of  the 
land  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  When  Jack  Meredith  came 
to  this  he  stepped  out  of  the  thicket  and  stood  in  the  open, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  his  stealthy  prey.  The  sound  of 
its  footfall  was  just  perceptible,  slowly  diminishing  the 
distance  that  divided  them.  Then  the  trees  were  parted, 
and  a  tall,  fair  man  stepped  forward  on  to  the  opposite 
t)ank. 

Jack  Meredith  bowed  giavely,  and  the  other  sportsman, 
seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  burst  into  hearty 
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laughter.  In  a  moment  or  two  lie  had  kept  from  reck  to 
cock  and  come  to  Meredith. 

'  It  seems,'  be  said,  *  that  we  have  been  wasting  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time.' 

'  I  very  nearly  wasted  powder  and  shot,*  replied  Ja,ck, 
gignificantly  indicating  his  rifle. 

'  1  saw  you  tv\ice,  and  raised  my  rifle ;  your  breeches 
are  just  the  colour  of  a  young  doe.  Are  you  Meredith? 
My  name  is  Oscard.* 

•  Ah  I     Yes,  1  am  Meredith.    I  am  glad  to  see  you.' 
They   shook   hands.      There   was  a   twinkle  in   Jack 

Meredith's  eyes,  but  Oscard  was  quite  grave.  His  sense 
of  humour  was  not  very  keen,  and  lie  was  before  all  things 
a  sportsman. 

'  I  loft  the  canoes  a  mile  below  Msala,  and  landed  to 
flhoot  a  deer  we  saw  drinking,  but  I  never  saw  him.  Then 
I  hoard  you,  and  I  have  been  stalking  you  ever  since.' 

*  But  I  never  expected  you  so  soon  ;  you  were  not  due 
till — look  I  '  Jack  whispered  suddenly. 

Oscard  turned  on  his  heel,  and  the  next  instant  their 
two  riiies  rang  out  through  the  forest  stillness  in  one  sharp 
crack.  Across  the  stream,  ten  yards  behind  the  spot  where 
Oscard  had  emerged  from  the  bush,  a  leopard  sprang  into 
the  air,  five  feet  from  the  ground,  with  head  thrown  back, 
uad  paws  clawing  at  the  thinness  of  space  with  grand  free 
sweeps.     The  beast  fell  with  a  thud,  and  lay  still — dead. 

The  two  men  clambered  across  the  rocks  again,  side  by 
Bide.  While  they  stood  over  the  prostrate  form  of  the 
leopard — beautiful,  incomparably  graceful  and  sleek  even 
in  death — Guy  Oscard  stole  a  sidelong  glance  at  his  com- 
panion. He  was  a  modest  man,  and  yet  he  knew  that  he 
was  reckoned  among  the  big-game  hunters  of  the  age. 
This  man  had  fired  as  quickly  as  himself,  and  there  were 
two  small  trickling  holes  in  the  animal's  head. 

V/hile  he  was  being  quietly  scrutinised  Jack  Meredith 
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Stooped  Jown.and,  taking  tho  leopnril  boneath  the  .-hoiildors, 
lifted  it  bodily  back  from  the  pool  of  blood. 

'Pity  to  spoil  the  skin,'  bo  explained,  as  he  pnt  %  fresh 
cartridge  into  his  rifle. 

Oscard  nodded  in  an  approving  way.  He  knew  the 
weight  of  a  frill -grown  male  leopard,  all  muscle  and  bone, 
and  he  \Yas  one  of  those  old-fashioned  persons  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  as  takinc;  a  delight  in  a  man's  legs — or 
his  arms,  so  long  as  they  wore  strong. 

'  1  suppose,*  he  said  quietly,  *  we  had  better  skin  him 
here.' 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  a  long  hunting-knife,  and,  slash- 
ing down  a  bunch  of  the  maidenhair  fern  that  grew  like 
nettles  around  them,  he  wiped  the  blood  gently,  almost 
affectionately,  from  the  leopard's  cat-like  face. 

There  was  about  these  two  men  a  strict  attention  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  a  mutual  and  common  respect  for  all 
things  pertaining  to  sport,  a  quiet  seDse  of  settling  down 
without  delay  to  the  regulation  of  necessary  detail  that 
promised  well  for  any  future  interest  they  might  have  in 
common. 

So  these  highly-educated  young  gentlemen  turned  up 
their  sleeves  and  steeped  themselves  to  the  elbow  in  gore. 
Moreover,  they  did  it  with  a  certain  toclmical  skill  and  a 
distinct  sense  of  enjoyment.  Truly,  the  modern  English 
gentleman  is  a  strange  being.  There  is  nothing  his  soul 
takes  so  much  delight  in  as  the  process  of  getting  hot  and 
very  dirty,  and,  if  convenient,  somewhat  sanguinary.  You 
cannot  educate  the  manliness  out  of  him,  try  as  you  will ; 
and  for  such  blessings  let  us  in  all  humbleness  give  thanks 
to  Heaven. 

This  was  the  bringing  together  of  Jack  Meredith  and 
Guy  Oscard — two  men  who  loved  the  same  woman.  They 
knelt  side  by  side,  and  Jack  Meredith — the  older  man,  the 
accomplished,  gifted  gentleman  of  the  world,  who  stood 
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second  to  none  in  that  varied  knowledge  required  nowaday! 
of  the  8uccp9«fnl  societanan— Jack  Meredith,  be  it  noted, 
humbly  dragged  the  skin  away  from  the  body  while  Guy 
Oscard  cut  the  clinging  integuments  with  a  delicate  touch 
and  finishrd  pkill. 

They  laid  the  skin  ont  on  the  trampled  maidenhair, 
and  contemplated  it  "uith  silent  satisfaction.  In  the  course 
of  their  inspection  they  both  arrived  at  the  head  at  the 
same  moment.  The  two  holes  in  the  hide,  just  above  the 
eyes,  came  under  their  notice  at  the  same  moment,  and 
they  turned  and  smiled  gravely  at  each  other,  thinking  the 
same  thought — the  sort  of  thought  that  Englishmen  rarely 
put  into  intelligible  English. 

*I'm  glad  we  did  that,*  said  Guy  Oscard  at  length, 
suddenly.  *  Whatever  comes  of  this  expedition  of  ours — 
if  we  fight  like  hell,  as  we  probably  shall,  before  it  is 
finished — if  we  hate  each  other  ever  afterwards,  that  skin 
ought  to  remind  us  that  we  are  much  of  a  muchness.* 

It  might  have  been  put  into  better  English  ;  it  might 
almost  have  sounded  like  poetry  had  Guy  Oscard  been 
possessed  of  the  poetic  soul.  But  this,  fortunately,  was 
not  his  ;  and  all  that  might  have  been  said  was  left  to  the 
imagination  of  Meredith.  What  he  really  felt  was  that 
there  need  be  no  rivalry,  and  that  he  for  one  had  no 
thought  of  such  ;  that  in  the  quest  which  they  were  about 
to  undertake  there  need  be  no  question  of  first  and  last ; 
that  they  were  merely  two  men,  good  or  bad,  competent  or 
incompetent,  but  through  all  equal. 

Neither  of  them  suspected  that  the  friendship  thus 
strangely  inaugurated  at  the  rifle's  mouth  was  to  run 
through  a  longer  period  than  the  few  months  required  to 
reach  the  plateau — that  it  was,  in  fact,  to  extend  through 
that  long  expedition  over  a  strange  country  that  we  call 
Life,  and  that  it  was  to  stand  the  greatest  test  that  friend- 
ship has  to  meet  with  here  oe  earth 
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It  was  almost  dark  wljon  at  last  they  turned  to  go, 
Jack  Morcdith  carrying  tho  skin  over  his  shoulder  and 
loading  the  way.  Tbero  waa  no  opportunity  for  conver- 
sation,  as  their  progress  was  necessarily  very  diflicult. 
Only  by  the  prattle  of  the  stream  were  they  able  to  make 
sure  of  keeping  in  the  right  direction.  Each  had  a 
thousand  questions  to  ask  the  other.  They  were  total 
strangers;  but  it  is  not,  one  finds,  by  conversation  that 
men  get  to  know  each  other.  A  common  danger,  a 
common  pleasure,  a  pommon  pursuit — these  are  the  touches 
of  Nature  by  which  men  are  drawn  together  into  the  kin- 
ship of  mutual  esteem. 

Once  they  gained  tho  banks  of  tlio  Ogowe  their  pro- 
gress was  quicker,  and  by  nine  o'clock  they  reached  the 
camp  at  Msala.  Victor  Durnovo  was  still  at  work  super- 
intending the  discharge  of  the  baggage  and  stores  from 
the  large  trading-canoes.  They  heard  the  shouting  and 
chattering  before  coming  in  sight  of  the  camp,  and  one 
voice  raised  angrily  above  the  others. 

*  Is  that  DurnoYo's  voice  ? '  asked  Meredith. 

*  Yes,'  answered  his  companion  curtly. 

It  was  a  new  voice  which  Meredith  had  not  heard 
before.  When  they  shouted  to  announce  their  arrival  it 
was  suddenly  hushed,  and  presently  Durnovo  came  forward 
to  greet  them. 

Meredith  hardly  knew  him,  he  was  so  much  stronger 
and  healthier  in  appearance.  Durnovo  shook  hands 
heartily. 

'  No  need  to  introduce  you  two,'  he  said,  looking  from 
one  to  the  other. 

*  No ;  after  one  mistake  we  discovered  each  other's 
identity  in  the  forest,'  answered  Meredith. 

Durnovo  smiled ;  but  there  was  something  behind  the 
smile.  He  did  not  seem  to  approve  of  their  meeting  with- 
out his  intervention. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

TS    BLACK   AND    WHITE. 

A  little  lurking  secret  of  the  blood, 
A  little  serpent  seoret  rankling  keen. 

The  three  men  walked  up  towards  the  house  together.  It 
was  a  fair-sized  house,  with  a  heavy  thatched  roof  that 
overhung  the  walls  lilfe  the  crown  of  a  mushroom.  The 
walls  were  only  mud,  and  the  thatching  was  nothing  else 
than  banana  leaves ;  but  there  was  evidence  of  European 
taste  in  the  garden  surrounding  the  structure,  and  in  the 
glazed  windows  and  wooden  door. 

As  they  approached  the  open  doorway  three  little  chil- 
dren, clad  in  very  little  more  than  their  native  modesty, 
ran  gleefully  out,  and  proceeded  to  engage  seats  on  Ja<3k 
Meredith's  boots,  looking  upon  him  as  a  mere  public 
conveyance.  They  took  hardly  any  notice  of  him,  but 
chattered  and  quarrelled  among  themselves,  sometimes  in 
baby  English,  sometimes  in  a  dialect  unknown  to  Oscard 
and  Meredith. 

*  These,'  said  the  latter,  when  they  were  seated,  and 
clinging  with  their  little  dusky  arms  round  his  legs,  *  are 
the  very  rummest  little  kids  I  ever  came  across.' 

Durnovo  gave  an  impatient  laugh,  and  went  on 
towards  the  house.  But  Guy  Oscard  stopped,  and  walked 
more  slowly  beside  Meredith  as  he  laboured  along  heavy 
footed. 

'  They  are  the  jolliest  little  souls  imaginable,'  continued 
Jack  Meredith.     *  There,'  he  said  to  them  when  they  had 
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reached  the  doorstep,  *  run  away  to  your  mother — very  fine 
ride— no  I  no  more  to-night  1  I'm  aweary — ^qu  under- 
stand— aweary  I ' 

'Aweary — awe-e-e  ary  I  *  repeated  the  little  things, 
standing  before  him  in  infantile  nude  rotundity,  looking 
np  with  bright  eyes. 

*  Aweary — that  is  it.  Good  night,  Epaminondas — good 
night,  Xantippo  1  Give  ye  good  hap,  mo3t  stout  Nesto- 
rius  I  • 

He  stooped  and  gravely  shook  hands  with  each  one  in 
torn,  and,  after  forcing  a  like  ceremonial  upon  Guy 
Oscard,  they  reluctantly  withdrew. 

*  They  have  not  joined  us,  I  suppose  ?  *  said  Oscard,  as 
he  followed  his  companion  into  the  house. 

'  Not  yet.  They  live  in  this  place.  Nestorius,  1 
understand,  takes  care  of  his  mother,  who,  in  her  turn, 
takes  care  of  this  house.     He  is  one  and  a  half.' 

Guy  Oscard  seemed  to  have  inherited  the  mmd  in- 
quisitive from  his  learned  father.  He  asked  another 
question  later  on. 

'  Who  is  that  woman  ?  *  he  said  during  dinner,  with  a 
little  nod  towards  the  doorway,  through  which  the  object 
of  his  curiosity  bad  passed  with  some  plates. 

*  That  is  the  mother  of  the  stout  Nestorius,*  answered 
Jack — *  Durnovo's  housekeeper.* 

He  spoke  quietly,  looking  straight  in  front  of  him; 
and  Joseph,  who  was  drawing  a  cork  at  the  back  of  the 
room,  was  watching  his  face. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  during  which  Durnovo  drank 
slowly.     Then  Guy  Oscard  spoke  again. 

'  If  she  cooked  the  dinner,*  he  said,  *  she  knows  her 
business.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Durnovo,  '  she  is  a  good  cook — if  she 
[a  nothing  else.' 

It  did   not   sound   as   if   further  inquiries  would  be 
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VTolcome,  and  bo  the  subjoct  wap  dropped  with  a  Bilont 
tribute  to  tbo  culinary  powerg  of  Duruovo'e  housekeeper  ai 
the  Msala  Station. 

The  woman  liad  only  appeared  for  a  moment,  bringing 
in  some  dishes  for  Joseph — a  tall,  stately  woman,  with 
^reat  dark  eyes,  in  which  the  patience  of  motherhood  had 
succeeded  to  the  soli  fire  of  West  Indian  love  and  youth. 
Bhe  had  the  graceful,  slow  carriage  of  the  Creole,  although 
her  skin  was  darker  than  that  of  those  dangerous  sirens. 
That  Spanish  blood  ran  in  her  veins  could  be  seen  by  the 
intelligence  of  her  eyes ;  for  there  is  an  intelhgence  in 
Spanish  eyes  which  stands  apart.  In  the  men  it  seems 
to  refer  to  the  past  or  the  future,  for  their  incorrigible 
leisureliness  prevents  the  present  rendering  of  a  full 
justice  to  their  powers.  In  the  women  it  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  present ;  for  there  is  no  time  like  the  present 
for  love  and  other  things. 

'  They  call  me,'  she  had  said  to  Jack  Meredith,  in  her  soft, 
mumbled  English,  a  fortnight  earlier, '  they  call  me  Marie.' 

The  children  he  had  named  after  his  own  phantasy, 
and  when  she  had  once  seen  him  with  them  there  was  a 
notable  change  in  her  manner.  Her  eyes  rested  on  him 
with  a  sort  of  wondering  attention,  and  when  she  cooked 
his  meals  or  touched  anything  that  was  his  there  'was 
Bomething  in  her  attitude  that  denoted  a  special  care. 

Joseph  called  her  •  Missis,'  with  a  sort  of  friendUness 
in  his  voice,  which  never  rose  to  badinage  nor  descended 
to  familiarity. 

'  Seems  to  me,  missis,'  he  said,  on  the  third  evening 
after  the  arrival  of  the  advance  column,  •  that  the  guv'nor 
takes  uncommon  kindly  to  them  little  'uns  of  yours. 

They  were  washing  up  together  after  dinner  in  that 
part  of  the  garden  which  was  used  for  a  Bcullery,  and 
Joseph  was  enjoying  a  post-prandial  pipe. 

•Yes,'   she   said   simply,   following    the    direction   of 
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Joseph's  glance.  Jack  Moredith  wag  enpagod  in  teaching 
Epaminondas  the  intellectual  game  of  howls  with  a 
rounded  pebble  and  a  beer-bottle.  Noatoriua,  whose  person 
seemed  more  distend od  than  usual,  stood  gravely  by, 
engaged  in  dental  endeavours  on  a  cork,  while  Xantippe 
joined  noisily  in  the  game.  Their  lack  of  dress  wag 
essentially  native  to  the  country,  wiiile  their  mother 
afifected  a  simple  European  style  of  costume. 

'And,'  added  Joseph,  on  politeness  bent,  'it  don't 
surprise  me.  I'm  wonderfully  fond  of  the  little  nig — 
nippers  already.     I  am — straight.' 

The  truth  was  that  the  position  of  this  grave  and  still 
comely  woman  was  ambiguous.  Neither  Joseph  nor  his 
master  called  her  by  the  name  she  had  offered  for  their 
use.  Joseph  compromised  by  the  universal  and  elastic 
'Missis ';  his  master  simply  avoided  all  names. 

Ambiguity  is  one  of  those  intangible  nothings  that  get 
into  the  atmosphere  and  have  a  trick  of  remaining  there. 
Marie  seemed  in  some  subtle  way  to  pervade  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Msala.  It  would  seem  that  Guy  Oscard,  in  his 
thick-headed  way,  was  -conscious  of  this  mystery  in  the 
air ;  for  he  had  not  been  two  hours  in  Msala  before  he 
asked  '  Who  is  that  woman  ? '  and  received  the  reply  which 
has  been  recorded. 

After  dinner  they  passed  out  on  to  the  httle  terrace 
overlooking  the  river,  and  it  was  here  that  the  great 
Simiacine  scheme  was  pieced  together.  It  was  here 
beneath  the  vast  palm  trees  that  stood  like  two  beacons 
towering  over  the  surrounding  forest,  that  three  men  de- 
liberately staked  their  own  lives  and  the  Uves  of  others 
against  a  fortune.  Nature  has  a  strange  way  of  hiding 
her  gifts.  Many  of  the  most  precious  have  lain  unheeded 
for  hundreds  of  years  in  barren  plains,  on  inaccessible 
mountains,  or  beneath  the  wave,  while  others  are  thrown 
%i  the  feet  of  savages  who  know  no  use  for  them. 
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The  man  who  hatl  found  the  Simiacine  was  eaf^er, 
restloRH,  full  of  anspicion.  To  the  olhora  the  scheme 
ohviously  proaontnd  itaelf  in  a  different  light.  Jack  Mere- 
dith was  dilettayite,  light-hearted,  and  unpatisfactory.  It 
was  impossible  to  arouse  any  enthusiasin  in  him — to  make 
him  take  it  seriously.  Guy  Oscard  was  gravely  indilTerent. 
He  wanted  to  get  rid  of  n  certain  space  of  time,  and  the 
African  forest,  containing  as  it  did  the  only  excitement 
that  his  largo  heart  knew,  was  as  good  a  place  as  any. 
The  Simiacine  was,  in  his  mind,  relegated  to  a  distant 
place  behind  weeks  of  sport  and  adventure  such  a3  his 
soul  loved.  He  scarcely  took  Victor  Durnovo  au  pied  de 
la  lettre.  Perhaps  he  knew  too  much  about  him  for  that. 
Certain  it  is  that  neither  of  the  two  realised  at  that 
moment  the  importance  of  the  step  that  they  were  taking. 

*  You  men,'  said  Durnovo  eagerly,  *  don't  seem  to  take 
the  thmg  seriously.' 

*  I,'  answered  Meredith,  *  intend  at  all  events  to  take 
the  profits  very  seriously.  When  they  begin  to  come  in, 
J.  Meredith  will  be  at  the  above  address,  and  trusts  by  a 
careful  attention  to  business  to  merit  a  continuance  of 
your  kind  patronage.' 

Durnovo  laughed  somewhat  nervously.  Oscard  did 
not  seem  to  hear. 

*  It  is  all  very  well  for  you,'  said  the  half-caste  in  a 
lower  voice.  'You  have  not  so  much  at  stake.  It  ie 
likely  that  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  depends  upon 
this  venture.' 

A  curious  smile  passed  across  Jack  Meredith's  face. 
Without  turning  his  head,  he  glanced  sideways  into 
Diumovo's  face  through  the  gloom.  But  he  said  nothingi 
and  it  was  Oscard  who  broke  the  silence  by  saying  simply  : 

*  The  same  may  possibly  apply  to  me.' 

There  was  a  little  pause,  during  which  be  lighted  hia 
pipe. 
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•  To  a  certain  extent,'  he  said  in  emendation.  '  Ot 
vjoiirse,  my  real  object,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  is  to  get 
away  from  England  until  my  father's  death  has  been 
forgotten.     My  own  conscience  is  quite  clear,  but ' 

Jack  Mereditli  drew  in  his  legs  and  leant  forward. 

•  But,'  he  said,  interrupting,  and  yet  not  interrupting — 
*  but  the  public  mind  is  an  unclean  sink.  Everything  that 
goes  into  it  comes  out  tainted.  Therefore  it  is  best  only 
to  lot  the  pubhc  mind  Lave  the  scourings,  as  it  were,  of 
one's  existence.  If  they  get  an}'thing  better — anything 
more  important — it  is  better  to  skedaddle  until  it  has 
run  through  and  been  swept  away  by  a  flow  of  eocial 
garbage.' 

Guy  Oscard  grmited  with  his  pipe  between  his  teeth, 
after  the  manner  of  the  stoic  American-Indian — a  grunt 
that  seemed  to  say,  '  My  pale-faced  brother  has  spoken 
well ;  he  expresses  my  feelings.*  Then  he  gave  further 
▼ent  to  the  deliberate  expansiveness  which  was  his. 

'  What  I  camiot  stand,'  he  said,  '  are  the  nudges  and 
the  nods  and  the  surreptitious  glances  of  the  silly  women 
who  think  that  one  cannot  see  them  looking.  I  hate  being 
pointed  out.' 

•  Together  with  the  latest  skirt-dancing  girl,  and  the 
last  female  society-detective,  with  the  blushing  honours  of 
the  witness-box  thick  upon  her,*  suggested  Jack  Meredith. 

'  Yes,'  muttered  Guy.  He  turned  with  a  sort  of  simple 
wonder,  and  looked  at  Meredith  curiously.  He  had  never 
been  understood  so  quickly  before.  He  had  never  met 
man  or  woman  possessing  in  so  marked  a  degree  that 
subtle  power  of  going  right  inflide  the  mind  of  another  and 
feeling  the  things  that  are  there — the  gi'eatest  power  of  all 
— the  power  that  rules  the  world;  and  it  is  only  called 
bjTnpathy. 

'  Well,'  said  the  voice  of  Durnovo  through  the  dark- 
ness, '  I  don't  mind  admitting  that  all  I  want  is  the  money. 
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1  want  to  got  out  of  this  confounded  country ;  but  I  don't 
want  to  louvc  till  1  have  luado  a  fortune.' 

The  subtle  influence  that  Meredith  wielded  seemed  to 
have  reached  him  too,  warming  into  expansiveness  his 
hot  Spanish  blood.     His  voice  was  full  of  confidence. 

*  Very  right  and  proper,'  said  Meredith.  '  Got  a  grudge 
against  the  country  ;  make  the  country  pay  for  it  in  cash.' 

'  That's  what  1  intend  to  do ;  and  it  shall  pay  heanly. 
Then,  when  I've  got  the  money,  I'll  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  1  know  where  to  look,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall 
look  in  vain.' 

Guy  Oscard  shuilled  uneasily  in  his  camp-chair.  He 
had  an  Englishman's  horror  of  putting  into  speech  those 
things  which  we  all  think,  while  only  Frenchmen  and 
Italians  say  them.  The  Spaniards  are  not  so  bad,  and 
Victor  Durnovo  had  enough  of  their  blood  in  him  to  say 
no  more. 

It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  any  of  them  that  the  onlj 
person  whose  individuaUty  was  still  veiled  happened  to 
be  Jack  Meredith,  lie  alone  had  said  nothing,  had  im- 
parted no  confidence.  He  it  was  who  spake  first,  after  a 
proper  period  of  silence.  He  was  too  much  of  an  adept  to 
betray  haste,  and  thus  admit  his  debt  of  mutual  con- 
fidence. 

*  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said,  '  that  we  have  ail  the 
technicalities  arranged  now.  So  far  as  the  working  of  the 
expedition  is  concerned,  we  know  our  places,  and  the  diffi- 
culties will  be  met  as  they  present  themselves.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  I  think  we  should  set  in  order  now, 
1  have  been  thinking  aboui  it  while  I  have  been  waiting 
here  alone.' 

The  glow  of  Victor  Durnovo's  cigar  died  away  as  if 
in  his  attention  he  was  forgetting  tu  smoke  ;  but  he  said 
nothing. 

*  It  seems  to  me,'  Jack  went  on,  '  that  before  we  leavs 
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hore  we  should  draw  up  and  si^u  a  sort  of  deed  of  partner- 
ship. Of  course,  wg  trust  each  other  perfectly — there  is 
DO  quesiion  of  that.  Bat  life  is  an  uuceruiiii  thing,  as 
some  earUer  philosopher  said  before  me ;  and  one  never 
knows  what  may  happen:  1  have  drawn  up  a  paper  m 
triplicate.     If  you  have  a  match,  I  wilj  road  it  to  you.' 

Oscard  produced  a  match,  and,  suikiug  it  on  his  boot, 
sheltered  it  with  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  while  Jack 
read : 

'We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  enter  into  partnership 
to  search  for  and  sell,  to  our  mutual  profit,  the  herb  known 
as  Simiacine,  the  profits  to  bo  divided  into  throe  equal 
portions,  after  the  deduction  of  one-hundiodth  part  to  be 
handed  to  the  servant,  Joseph  Atkinson.  Any  further 
expenses  that  may  be  incurred  to  be  borne  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  origmal  expense  of  fitting  out  the  ex- 
pedition, namely,  two-iiftha  to  be  paid  by  Guy  Cravener 
Oscard,  two-fifths  by  John  Meredith,  one  fifth  by  Victor 
Durnovo. 

♦  The  sum  of  fifty  pounds  per  month  to  be  paid  to 
Victor  Durnovo,  wherewith  he  may  pay  the  tiiirty  special 
men  taken  from  bis  estate  and  head-quarters  at  Msala  to 
cultivate  the  Simiacine,  and  such  corn  and  vegetables  as 
may  be  required  for  the  sustenance  of  the  expedition ; 
these  men  to  act  as  porters  until  the  plateau  be  reached. 

•  The  opinion  of  two  of  the  three  leaders  against  one  to 
be  accepted  unconditionally  in  all  questions  where  con- 
troversy may  arise.  In  case  of  death  each  of  us  undertakes 
hereby  to  hand  over  to  the  executors  of  the  dead  partner 
or  partners  such  moneys  as  shall  belong  to  him  or  them.' 

At  this  juncture  there  was  a  little  pause  while  Guy 
Oscard  hghted  a  second  match. 

'  And,*  continued  Jack,  '  we  hereby  undertake  sevei-ally, 
on  oath,  to  hold  the  whereabouts  of  the  Simiacine  a  strict 
secret,  which  secret  may  not  be  revealed  by  any  one  of  ua 
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to  whomsoover  it  may  be  without  the  sanction,  in  writing, 
of  the  other  two  pariuors.' 

'  Tliure,'  concludod  Jack  Meredith,  '  I  am  rather  pleased 
with  that  literaiy  production  :  it  is  forcible  and  yet  devoi  J 
of  vioienctj.  1  feel  thai  in  me  the  commerce  of  the  century 
has  lost  an  oroament.  Moreover,  1  am  ready  to  awcar  to 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.' 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Guy  Oscard  took  his  pipts 
from  his  mouth,  and  while  he  knocked  the  ashes  out 
against  the  leg  of  his  chair  he  mumbled,  *  1  swear  to  hold 
that  agreement.' 

VicLor  Duriiovo  took  off  his  hat  with  a  sweep  and  a 
flourish,  and,  raiding  Iuh  bared  brow  to  the  stars,  he  said, 
'  I  swear  to  hold  to  inal  a/jjroGmeni.  ii  I  iiil,  may  God 
strike  m«  fJ«R^  i  * 
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CHAPTER    XIV 

PAKIC-STKICKEN 
la  this  rcaf;on  ?     Is-  this  hamanitj  ?    AIas  !  It  la  mAtL 

Thb  nei^  morning  Jack  Meredith  was  awakened  bv  hii 
servant  Joseph  before  it  was  fully  light.  It  would  appear 
Bs  if  Joseph  bad  taken  no  means  of  awakening  him,  for 
Meredith  awoke  quite  quietly  to  find  Joseph  standing  by 
his  bed. 

*  Holloa  1 '  exclaimed  the  master,  fully  awake  at  once, 
as  townsmen  are. 

Joseph  stood  at  attention  by  the  bedside. 

*  Woke  you  before  yer  time,  sir,'  he  said.  *  There's 
something  wrong  among  these  'ere  darkie  fellers,  sir.' 

*  Wrong  !  what  do  you  mean '?  ' 
Meredith  was  already  lacing  his  shoes. 

*  iS'ot  rebellion  ?  '  he  said  curtly,  looking  towards  hi? 
firearms. 

*  No,  sir,  not  that.  It's  some  mortnal  sickness.  I  don't 
know  what  it  is.  I've  been  up  half  the  night  with  them. 
It's  spreading,  too.' 

'  Sickness  I  what  does  it  seem  like  ?  Just  give  mo  that 
jacket.    Not  that  sleeping  sickness  ?  ' 

*  No,  sir.  It's  not  that.  Missis  Marie  was  teUing  me 
about  that — awful  scourge  that,  sir.  No,  the  poor  chaps 
are  wide-awake  enough.  Groanin',  and  oil  their  heads  too, 
mostly.* 

'  Have  ycu  called  Mr.  Oscard  ? ' 
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*  No.  sir.' 

*  Call  him  and  Mr.  Dunaovo.' 

*Met  Mr.  Dumovo,  sir,  goin'  out  as  I  came  in.* 
In  a  few  moments  Jack  joined  Dr.rnovo  and  O.scard, 
who  were  talking  together  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
house.  Guy  Oscard  was  still  in  his  p}jatnas,  which  he 
had  tucked  into  top-boots.  He  also  wore  a  sun-helmet, 
which  added  a  finish  to  his  costume.  They  got  quite 
accustomed  to  this  get-up  during  the  next  three  days,  for 
he  never  had  time  to  change  it ;  and,  somehow,  it  ceased 
to  be  humorous  long  before  the  end  of  that  time. 

'  Oh,  it's  nothing,*  Dumovo  was  saying,  with  a  singular 
eagerness.  *  I  know  these  chaps.  They  have  been  paid 
in  advance.'  They  are  probably  shamming,  and  if  they  are 
not  they  are  only  suCfering  from  the  effects  of  a  farewell 
glorification.  They  want  to  delay  our  start.  That  is 
their  little  game.  It  will  give  them  a  better  chance  of 
deserting.* 

*  At  any  rate,  we  had  better  go  and  see  them,*  suggested 
Jack. 

'  No,  don't  I '  cried  Durnovo  eagerly,  detaining  him  with 
both  hands.  '  Take  my  advice,  and  don't.  Just  have 
breakfast  in  the  ordinary  way  and  pretend  there  is  nothing 
wrong.  Then  afterwards  you  can  lounge  casually  into  the 
camp.* 

'  All  right,'  said  Jack,  rather  un^villingly. 

'  It  has  been  of  some  use — this  scare,'  said  Dumovo, 
turning  and  looking  towards  the  river.  *  It  has  reminded 
me  of  something.  We  have  not  nearly  enough  quinine. 
I  will  just  take  a  quick  canoe,  and  run  down  to  Loango  to 
fetch  some.' 

He  turned  quite  away  from  them,  and  stooped  to  attach 
the  lace  of  his  boot. 

'  I  can  travel  night  and  day,  and  be  back  here  in  three 
days,*  he  added.    ^  In  the  meantime  you  caji  be  gettiiu;  Qij 
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with  the  loading  nf  tlie  canoes,  and  wo  will  start  Kn  boou 
as  I  get  back.' 

Ue  stood  upright  and  looked  around  with  weather-wise, 
furtive  eyes. 

'  Seems  to  ine,*  he  said,  •  there's  thunder  coming.  I 
think  I  had  bettor  be  olT  at  once.' 

In  the  course  of  his  inspection  of  the  lowering  clouds 
which  hung,  black  as  ink,  just  above  the  trees,  his  eyes 
lighted  on  Joseph,  standing  within  the  door  of  the  cottage, 
watching  him  with  a  singular  half-suppressed  smile. 

'  Yes,*  he  said  hurriedly,  *  I  will  start  at  onco.  I  can 
eat  some  sort  of  a  breakfast  when  we  are  under  way.' 

He  looked  beneath  his  lashes  quickly  from  Jack  to  Guy 
and  back  again.  Their  silent  acquiescence  was  not  quite 
satisfactory.  Then  he  called  his  own  men,  and  spoke  to 
them  in  a  tongue  unknown  to  the  Englishmen.  He  hurried 
forward  their  preparations  with  a  feverish  irritability  which 
made  Jack  Meredith  think  of  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
Been  Durnovo — a  few  miles  farther  down  the  river — all 
palpitating  and  trembling  with  climatic  nervousness.  Hia 
foice  was  quite  yellow,  and  there  was  a  line  drawn  diagonally 
from  the  nostrils  down  each  cheek,  to  lose  itself  ultimately 
in  the  heavy  black  moustache. 

Before  he  stepped  into  his  canoe  the  thunder  was 
rumbling  in  the  distance,  and  the  air  was  still  as  death. 
Breathing  was  an  effort ;  the  inhaled  air  did  not  satisfy 
the  lungs,  and  seemed  powerh^ss  to  expand  them. 

Overhead  the  'jlouds,  of  a  biue-black  intensity,  seemed 
almost  to  touch  the  trees ;  the  river  was  of  ink.  The 
rowers  said  nothing,  but  they  lingered  on  the  bank  and 
watched  Durnovo's  face  anxiously.  When  he  took  his  seai 
in  the  canoe  they  looked  protestingly  up  to  the  sky. 
Durnovo  said  something  to  them  rapidly,  and  they  laid 
their  paddles  to  the  water. 

Scarcely  had  the  boat  disappeared  in  the  bend  of  th« 
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river  before  the  rain  broke.  It  camo  with  the  rush  of  an 
express  train — the  trees  bencling  before  the  squall  like  reeds. 
The  face  of  the  river  was  tormented  into  a  white  fury  by 
the  drojx^  which  splashed  np  again  a  font  in  hei;(ht.  Tho 
lashing  of  the  water  on  the  bare  backs  of  the  negroes  waa 
distinctly  audible  to  Victor  Durnovo. 

Then  the  bhick  clouds  split  up  like  a  rent  cloth,  and 
showed  behind  them,  not  Heaven,  but  the  living  fire  of  IIcU, 
The  thunder  crashed  out  in  sharp  reports  like  file-firing  at 
a  review.  With  one  accord  the  men  ceased  rowing  and 
crouched  down  in  the  canoe. 

Dumovo  shouted  to  them,  bio  face  livid  with  fury.  But 
for  some  moments  his  voice  was  quite  lost.  The  hghtning 
ran  over  the  face  of  the  river  like  will-o'-the-wisps ;  the 
whole  heaven  was  streaked  continuously  with  it. 

Suddenly  the  negroes  leaped  to  their  paddles  and  rowed 
with  bent  backs  and  wild  staring  eyes,  as  if  possessed. 
They  were  covered  by  the  muzzle  of  Durnovo's  revolver. 

Behind  the  evil-looking  barrel  of  blue  steel,  the  half- 
caste's  dripping  face  looked  forth,  peering  into  the  territio 
Btorm.  There  was  no  question  of  fending  oil  such  torrents 
of  rain,  nor  did  he  attempt  it.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  court 
its  downfall.  He  held  out  his  arms  and  stretched  forth  hia 
legs,  giving  free  play  to  the  water  which  ran  off  him  in  a 
continual  stream,  washing  his  thin  khaki  clothing  on  hia 
limbs.  He  raised  his  face  to  the  sky,  and  let  the  water 
beat  upon  his  brow  and  hair. 

The  roar  of  the  thunder,  which  could  bo  feltf  so  great 
was  the  vibration  of  the  laden  air,  seemed  to  have  no  fear 
for  him.  The  lightning,  ever  shooting  athwart  the  sky, 
made  him  blink  as  if  dazzled,  but  he  looked  upon  it  without 
emotion. 

He  knew  that  behind  him  he  had  left  a  greater  danger 
than  this,  and  he  stretched  out  his  limbs  to  the  cleansing 
torrent  with  zm  exulting  relief  to  be  washed  from  the  dreivd 
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jUifcction.  6maIl-pox  had  laid  its  hand  on  the  ci>.mp  at 
Msala  ;  and  from  the  curso  of  it  Victor  Durnovo  was  flying 
in  a  mad  chattering  panic  through  all  the  anger  of  the 
tropic  oiements,  holding  death  over  his  half-slunned  crew, 
not  daring  to  look  behind  him  or  pause  iu  his  coward's 
flight. 

It  id  still  said  on  the  Ogowe  river  that  no  man  travels 
like  Victor  Durnovo.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  twenty-seven 
hours  from  the  time  that  he  left  Msala  on  the  morning  of 
the  great  storm,  he  presented  himself  before  Maurice 
Gordon  in  his  office  at  the  factory  at  Loango. 

*  Ah  1  '  cried  Gordon,  hardly  noticing  the  washed-out, 
harassed  appearance  of  the  visitor ;  '  hero  you  are  again. 
I  heard  that  the  great  expedition  had  started.' 

*  So  it  has,  but  1  have  come  back  to  get  one  or  Lwo 
things  we  have  forgotten.     Got  any  sherry  handy  ?  ' 

'  Of  course,'  replied  Gordon  \sith  perfect  adhesion  to  the 
truth. 

He  laid  aside  his  pen  and,  turning  in  his  chair,  drew  a 
decanter  from  a  small  cupboard  which  stood  on  the  ground 
at  his  side. 

'  Here  you  are,'  he  continued,  pouring  out  a  full  glass 
with  practised,  but  slightly  unsteady,  hand. 

Durnovo  drank  the  wine  at  one  gulp  and  set  the  glass 
down. 

'  Ah  I '  he  said,  '  that  does  a  chap  good.' 

'  Does  it  now  ?  '  exclaimed  Maurice  Gordon  with  mock 
■urprise.     *  Well,  I'll  just  try.' 

The  manner  in  which  he  emptied  his  glass  was  quite 
different,  with  a  long,  slow  drawing-out  of  the  enjoyment, 
full  of  significance  for  the  initiated. 

'  Will  you  be  at  home  to-night  ? '  asked  Durnovo,  gently 
pushing  aside  the  hospitable  decanter.  'I  have  got  a  lot 
of  work  to  do  lo-day,  but  I  should  like  to  run  in  and  see 
you  this  evening.' 
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*  Yo8,  come  and  dino.' 

Dumovo  shook  his  head  and  looked  down  ai  hid  wrinkled 
&nd  dragf^lod  clothing. 

*  Mo,  I  can't  do  that,  old  man.     Not  in  this  trim.' 
'Bosh!     What  matter?     Jocelyn  doesn't  mind.' 

*  No,  but  I  do.' 

It  was  obvioua  that  he  wanted  to  accupt  the  invitation, 
although  the  objection  he  raised  was  probably  honest.  For 
that  taint  in  the  blood  that  com(;th  from  the  subtle  tar- 
brush brings  with  it  a  vaiiity  that  has  its  equal  in  no  white 
man's  heart. 

*  Well,  I'll  lend  you  a  black  coat  I     Seven  o'clock  sharp  ! ' 
Durnovo  hurried  away  with  a  gleam  of  excitement  in 

his  dark  eyes. 

Maurice  Gordon  did  not  resume  his  work  at  once,  lie 
sat  for  some  time  idly  drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the 
desk. 

'  If  I  can  only  get  her  to  be  ci\ai  to  him,'  he  reiiected 
aloud,  *  I'll  get  into  this  business  yet.* 

At  seven  o'clock  Durnovo  appeared  at  the  Gordons' 
house.  He  had  managed  to  borrow  a  dress-suit,  and  wore 
an  orchid  in  his  buttonhole.  It  was  probably  the  first  time 
that  Jocelyn  had  seen  him  in  this  garb  of  ci\ilisation,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  becoming  and  thi^  most  trying 
variety  of  costume  left  to  sehsibie  men  in  these  days.  A 
dress-suit  finds  a  man  out  sooner  than  anything  except 
speech. 

Jocel}Ti  was  civil  in  her  reception — more  so,  indeed, 
than  Maurice  Gordon  had  hoped  for.  Bhe  seemed  almost 
glad  to  see  Durnovo,  and  evinced  quite  a  kindly  interest  in 
his  movements.  Durnovo  attributed  this  to  the  dress-suit, 
while  Maurice  concluded  that  his  obvious  hints,  thrown  out 
before  dinner,  had  fallen  on  fruitful  ground. 

At  dinner  Victor  Durnovo  ^va8  quite  charmed  with  the 
int^reBi  that  Jocelyn  took  iu  the  expedition,   of  which. 
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bo  gavu  it  to  be  undtTBiood,  ho  was  the  chief.  So  also 
was  Maurice,  bocauae  Durnovo'a  evident  admiraiion  o' 
Jocelyij  somewhat  overoame  his  natural  secrucy  of  cha- 
racter. 

'  You'll  hear  of  me,  Miss  Gordon,  never  foar,  before 
three  months  are  past,'  said  Durnovo  in  reply  to  a  vague 
suggestion  that  his  absence  might  extond  to  several  months. 
•  1  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to  come  to  grief  by  a  foolish 
mistake  or  any  unnecessary  risk.* 

To  which  sentimont  two  men  at  Msala  bore  geueroua 
testimony  later  on. 

The  simple  dinner  was  almost  at  an  end,  and  it  was  at 
this  time  that  Jocclyn  Gordon  began  once  more  to  dislike 
Durnovo.  At  first  she  had  felt  drawn  towards  him.  Al- 
though he  wore  the  dress-clothes  rather  awkwardly,  there 
was  something  in  his  manner  which  reminded  her  vaguely 
of  a  gentleman.  It  was  not  that  he  was  exactly  gentle- 
manly, but  there  was  the  reflection  of  good  breeding  in  his 
bearing.  Dark-skinned  people,  be  it  noted,  have  usuaDy 
the  imitative  faculty.  As  the  dinner  and  the  wine  warmed 
bis  heart,  so  by  degrees  he  drew  on  Lis  old  self  like  a  glove. 
He  grew  bolder  and  less  guarded.  His  opinion  of  himself 
rose  momentarily,  and  with  it  a  certain  gleam  in  his  eyes 
increased  as  they  rested  on  Jocelyn. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  noted  this,  and  quite  sud- 
denly her  ancient  dislike  of  the  man  was  up  in  axms  with  a 
new  intensity  gathered  she  knew  not  whence. 

'  And,'  said  Maurice,  when  Jocelyn  had  left  them,  '  I 
suppose  you'll  be  a  millionaire  in  about  six  months  ?  ' 

He  gently  pushed  the  wine  towards  him  at  the  same 
time.  Durnovo  had  not  slept  for  forty  hours.  The  ex- 
citement of  his  escape  from  the  plague-ridden  camp  had 
scarcely  subsided.  The  glitter  of  the  silver  on  the  table, 
the  shaded  candles,  the  subtle  sensuality  of  refinement  and 
d&intinoss  appealed  to  his  hot-blooded  nature.     He  was  a 
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little  oH'  his  foot  perhapB.     Ue  took  the  decautor  and  put  it 

to  the  worst  use  be  could  Lave  selected. 

'  Not  BO  soon  ay  that,'  be  said  ;  *  but  in  time — in  time.* 
'  Lucky   beggar ! '    muttorod    Maurice    Gordon    with  a 

little  sigh. 

*  1  don't  mind  tellirig  you,'  said  Durnovo  with  a  sudden 
confidence  begotten  of  Madeira,  '  that  it's  Simiacine — 
that's  what  it  is.     I  can't  tell  >ou  more.' 

*  Simiacine,'  repeated  Gordon,  lingering  the  stem  of  his 
wine-gla,BS  and  looldng  at  him  keenly  between  the  candle- 
shades.  *  Yes.  You've  always  been  on  its  track,  haven't 
you?* 

*  In  six  mouths  your  go-dov;na  will  be  full  of  it — my 
Simiacine,  my  Simiacine.* 

*  By  God,  I  wish  1  had  a  hand  in  it.* 

Maurice  Gordon  pushed  the  decanter  again — gently, 
almost  surreptitiously. 

*And  so  you  may,  some  day.  You  help  me  and  Til 
help  you — that  is  my  ticket.  Kociprocity — reciprocity,  my 
dear  Maurice." 

'  Yes,  but  how  ?  * 

'  Can't  tell  you  now,  but  I  will  in  good  time — in  my 
own  time.     Come,  let's  join  the  ladies — eh  ?  haha  I  ' 

But  at  this  moment  the  servant  brought  in  coffee, 
8a)'ing  in  his  master's  ear  that  Miaa  Jocelyn  had  gone  tc 
bed  with  a  alight  headadu^. 


CHAPTER  XV 

A   CONFIDENCE 

The  Bpirits 
Of  tx>miDg  things  stride  on  before  their  iesnes. 

There  is  nothing  that  brings  men  so  close  to  each  other 
as  a  common  grievance  or  a  common  danger.  Men  who 
find  pleasure  in  the  same  game  or  the  same  pursuit  are 
drawn  together  by  a  common  taste  ;  but  in  the  indulgence 
of  it  there  is  sure  to  arise,  sooner  or  later,  a  spirit  of  com- 
petition. Now,  this  spirit,  which  is  in  most  human  allairs, 
is  a  new  bond  of  union  when  men  are  fighting  side  by  side 
against  a  common  foe. 

During  the  three  days  that  followed  Dumovo's  depar- 
ture from  Msala,  Jack  Meredith  and  Oscard  learnt  to  know 
each  other.  These  three  days  were  as  severe  a  test  a;? 
eould  well  be  found ;  for  courage,  humanity,  tenderness, 
loyalty,  were  by  turns  called  forth  by  circumstance.  Small- 
pox rages  in  AfricA  as  it  rages  nowhere  else  in  these  days. 
The  natives  fight  it  or  bow  before  it  as  before  an  ancient 
and  deeply  dreaded  foe.  It  was  nothing  new  to  them ; 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  Jack  and  Oscard 
to  prove  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  the  presence  of  three 
whit^  men  at  Msala  was  a  danger  to  themselves  and  no 
advantage  to  the  natives.  It  would  have  been  very  simple 
to  abandon  the  river  station,  leaving  there  such  men  as 
were  stricken  down  to  care  for  each  other.  But  such  a 
thought  never  seemed  to  suggest  itself. 

The  camp  was  move<l  across  the  river,  where  sUl  wbc 
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Bcemed  strong   and   hoaltliy   were  placed   under  canvai* 
awaiting  further  developments. 

The  infected  were  carriud  to  a  special  camp  set  apart 
and  guarded,  and  this  work  was  executed  almost  entirel}* 
by  the  throe  Englishmen,  aided  by  a  few  natives  who  had 
had  the  disease. 

For  three  days  thepe  men  went  about  with  their  lives 
literally  in  their  hands,  tending  the  sick,  cheering  the 
despondent,  frightening  the  cowards  into  some  semblance 
of  self-respect  and  dignity.  And  during  these  three  days, 
wherein  they  never  took  an  organised  meal  or  three  con- 
secutive hours  of  rest,  Joseph,  Meredith,  and  Oscard  rose 
together  to  that  height  of  manhood  where  master  and 
servant,  educated  man  and  common  soldier,  stand  equal 
before  their  Maker. 

Owing  to  the  promptness  with  which  measures  hod 
been  taken  for  isolating  the  affected,  the  terrible  sickness 
did  not  spread.  In  all  eleven  men  were  stricken,  and  of 
these  ten  died  within  three  days.  The  eleventh  recovered, 
but  eventually  remained  at  Maala. 

It  was  only  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  that  Jack  and 
Guy  found  time  to  talk  of  the  future.  They  had  never  left 
Durnovo's  house,  and  on  this  third  day  they  found  time  to 
dine  together. 

'  Do  you  think,*  Oscard  asked  bluntly,  when  they  were 
left  alone  to  smoke,  '  that  Durnovo  knew  what  was  the 
matter  ?  ' 

'  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,' 
replied  Jack  lightly. 

'  And  bolted  ? '  suggested  Oscard. 

'  And  bolted.' 

Guy  Oscard  gave  a  contemptuous  little  laugh,  which 
had  a  deeper  insult  in  it  than  he  could  have  put  into 
words. 

'  AT7d  what  is  to  be  done  ? '  be  inquired- 
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'Nothing.  People  in  books  would  mount  on  %  verj 
high  pinnacle  of  virtue  and  cast  off  Mr.  Durnovo  and  all 
his  works  ;  but  it  is  much  more  pnictical  to  make  what 
use  we  can  of  him.  That  is  a  worldly-wise,  ninoteenth- 
oentury  way  of  looking  at  it;  we  cannot  do  without 
him.' 

The  contemplativeness  of  nicotine  was  upon  Guy 
Oscard. 

'  Umph  I '  he  grunted.  '  It  is  rather  disgusting,'  he 
said,  after  a  pause  ;  *  I  hate  dealing  with  cowards.' 

*  And  I  with  fools.  For  everyday  use,  give  me  a 
coward  by  preference.* 

*  Yes,  there  is  something  in  that.  Still,  I'd  throw  up 
the  whole  thing  if- ' 

*  So  would  i,'  said  Jack,  turning  sharply  in  his  chair, 
if ' 

*  Oscard  laughed  curtly  and  waited.' 

*  If,*  continued  Jack,  '  I  could.  But  I  am  more  or  less 
bound  to  go  on  now.  Such  chances  as  this  do  not  turn  up 
every  day ;  I  cannot  afford  to  let  it  go  by.  Truth  is,  I 
told — someone  who  shall  be  nameless — that  I  would  make 
money  to  keep  her  in  that  state  of  life  wherein  her  god- 
fathers, &c.,  have  placed  her ;  and  malvo  that  money  I 
must." 

*  That  is  about  my  position  too,'  said  Guy  Oscard, 
somewhat  mdistinctly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  habitually 
smoked  a  thick-stemmed  pipe. 

'  Is  it  ?  I'm  glad  of  that.  It  gives  us  something  in 
com  1  lion  to  work  for.' 

'  Yes.'  Guy  paused,  and  made  a  huge  effort,  finally 
conquering  thai  taciturnity  which  was  almost  an  affliction 
to  him.  *  The  reason  I  gave  the  other  night  to  you  and 
that  chap  Durnovo  was  honest  enough,  but  I  have  another. 
I  want  to  he  low  for  a  few  months,  but  I  also  want  to  make 
money.     I'm  as  gcoi  as  engaged  to  be  married,  and  I  find 
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that  I  ain  uot  so  well  ulf  as  I  thought  I  was.  People  told 
me  thai  I  should  have  throo  thousand  a  year  when  the 
guv'nor  (llod,  hut  I  find  that  people  know  less  of  my  aHairR 
than  I  thought.' 

*  They  invariably  do,*  put  in  Jack  encouragingly. 

*  It  is  barely  two  thousand,  and -and  she  has  been 
brought  up  10  something  better  than  that.' 

*  Um  I  they  mostly  are.  Mine  has  been  brought  up  to 
something  better  than  that  too.     That  is  the  worst  of  it.* 

Jack  Meredith  Ica-nt  back  in  his  folding  chair,  and 
gazed  practically  up  into  the  heavens. 

*  Of  course,'  Guy  went  on,  doggedly  expansive  now 
that  he  had  once  plunged,  '  two  thousand  a  year  sounds 
pretty  good,  and  it  is  not  bad  to  start  upon.  But  there  is 
no  chance  of  its  increasing  ;  in  fact,  the  lawyer  fellows  say 
it  may  diminish.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  make  money 
— had  no  sort  of  training  for  it.  I'm  not  of  a  commercial 
turn  of  mind.  Fellows  go  into  the  City  and  brew  beer  or 
float  companies,  whatever  that  may  be.* 

*It  means  they  sink  other  people's  funds,'  explained 
Jack. 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  it  does.  The  guv'nor,  y*  know,  never 
taught  me  how  to  make  a  livelihood  ;  wouldn't  let  me  be  a 
soldier ;  sent  me  to  college,  and  all  that ;  wanted  me  to  be 
A  IdtUrateur,    Now  I'm  not  literary.' 

*  No,  I  shouldn't  think  you  were.' 

*  Remains  Africa.  I  am  not  a  clever  chap,  like  you, 
Meredith.* 

*  For  which  you  may  thank  a  gracious  Providence,' 
interposed  Jack.  *  Chaps  hke  me  are  what  some  people 
call  "fools"  in  their  uncoutlj  way.' 

'  But  I  know  a  little  about  Africa,  and  I  know  some- 
thing about  DurnoYO.  That  man  has  got  a  mania,  and  it 
is  called  Simiacine.  He  is  quite  straight  upon  that  point, 
whatever  he  may  be  upon  others.     He  knows  this  country, 
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<\i\i\  bo  in  noi  making  any  mist-akp  about  the  Siraiacine, 
whatever ' 

*  Hi:^  povfor^  of  pick-nursing  may  be,'  Bugcjestod  Jack. 

*  Yes,  tbat'a  it.     We'll  put  it  that  way  if  you  like.' 

*  Thanks,  I  do  prefer  it.  Any  fool  could  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  The  natural  ambition  would  be  to  find  something 
more  flowery  and  yet  equally  descriptive.' 

Guy  Oscard  subsided  into  a  monosyllabic  sound. 

'  I  believe  implicitly  in  this  scheme,'  ho  went  on,  after 
a  pause.  '  It  is  a  cert>^in  fj\ct  that  the  men  who  can  supply 
pure  SimicMiine  have  only  to  name  their  price  for  it.  They 
will  m.ake  a  fortune,  and  I  believe  that  Dumovo  kiiows 
where  it  is  growing  in  quantities.' 

*  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  pay  him  to  deceive  xxa  in 
the  matter.  That  is  the  best  way  of  looking  at  it,*  mur- 
mured Jack  reflectively.  *  When  I  first  met  him,  the  man 
thought  he  was  dying,  and  for  the  time  I  really  believe 
that  he  was  honest.  Some  men  are  honest  when  they  feel 
unwell.  There  was  so  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  went 
into  the  thing  at  once.* 

*  If  you  will  go  on  with  it  I  will  stand  by  you,'  said 
Oscard  shortly. 

'  All  right ;  I  think  we  two  together  are  as  good  as  any 
half-bred  sharper  on  this  const,  to  put  it  gracefully.* 

Jack  Meredith  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette,  and  leant  back 
with  the  somewhat  exaggerated  grace  of  movem.ent  which 
was  in  reality  partly  attributable  to  natural  litheness.  For 
some  time  they  smoked  in  silence,  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  dreamy  tropic  night.  Across  the  river  some  belated 
bird  was  calling  continuously  and  cautiously  for  its  mate. 
At  times  the  splashing  movements  of  a  crocodile  broke  the 
smooth  silence  of  the  water.  Overhead  the  air  was  lumi- 
nous with  that  night-glow  which  never  speaks  to  th« 
•lenses  in  latitudes  above  ttie  teens. 

There  is  something  in  man's  nature  that  inclines  him 
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synipftthetically — almost  reapoctfully — towardg  a  mental 
inferior.  Moreover,  the  feeliug,  whatever  it  may  be,  ig 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  women.  A  man  does  not  openly 
triumph  in  victory,  aa  do  women.  One  sees  an  eafly  victor 
— at  lawn  tennis,  for  instance — go  to  his  vanquished  foe, 
wiping  vigorously  a  brow  that  is  scarcely  damp,  and 
explaining  more  or  loss  lamely  how  it  came  about.  But 
the  same  rarely  happens  in  the  *  ladies*  singles.'  What, 
to  quote  another  instance,  is  more  profound  than  tho 
contempt  bestowed  by  the  girl  with  the  good  figure  upon 
her  who  has  no  figure  at  all?  Without  claiming  the 
virtue  of  a  greater  generosity  for  the  sex,  one  may, 
perhaps,  assume  that  men  learn  by  experience  the  danger 
of  despising  any  man.  The  girl  with  the  good  figure  is 
sometimes — nay,  often — found  blooming  alone  in  her 
superiority,  while  the  despised  competitor  is  a  happy 
mother  of  children.  And  all  this  to  explain  that  Jack 
Meredith  felt  drawn  towards  his  great  hulking  companion 
by  something  that  was  not  a  mere  respect  of  mind  for 
matter. 

As  love  is  inexplicable,  po  is  friendship.  No  man  can 
explain  why  David  held  Jonathan  in  such  high  esteem. 
Between  men  it  would  appear  that  admiration  is  no  part  of 
friendship.  And  such  as  have  the  patience  to  follow  the 
lives  of  the  two  Englishmen  thus  brought  together  by  a 
series  of  chances  will  perhaps  be  able  to  discover  in  this 
record  of  a  great  scheme  the  reason  why  Jack  Meredith,  the 
brilliant,  the  gifted,  should  bestow  upon  Guy  Oscard  such 
a  wealth  of  love  and  esteem  as  he  never  received  in  return. 

During  the  silence  Jack  was  apparently  meditating  over 
the  debt  of  confidence  which  he  still  owed  to  his  com- 
panion ;  for  he  spoke  first,  and  spoke  seriously,  about 
himself,  which  was  somewhat  against  his  habit. 

'  I  daresay  you  have  heard,'  he  said,  '  that  I  had 
disagreement  with  my  father.' 
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•  Yo8.  Hoarfl  Something  about  it,'  roplied  Oscard,  in  a 
lone  which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  •  something  '  was 
qi:itn  snfllcient  for  his  requirements. 

•  It  was  about  my  engagement,'  Jack  went  on  deliber- 
ately. '  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but  tbf'y  did  not  hit  it 
off  together.  She  waa  too  honest  to  throw  herself  at  his 
head,  I  suppose ;  for  I  imagine  a  pretty  girl  can  usually  do 
what  she  likes  with  an  old  man  if  she  takes  the  trouble.' 

'  Not  with  him,  I  think.  Seemed  to  be  rather  down 
on  girls  in  general,'  said.  Oscard  coolly. 

•  Then  vou  know  him  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  a  little.  I  have  met  him  once  or  twice,  out,  yoo 
know.  I  don't  suppose  lie  would  know  me  again  if  he  saw 
me.* 

Which  last  remark  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of 
Guy's  powers  of  observation. 

They  paused.  It  is  wonderful  how  near  we  may  stand 
to  the  brink  and  look  far  away  beyond  the  chasm.  Years 
afterwards  they  remembered  this  conversation,  and  it  is 
possible  that  Jack  Meredith  wondered  then  what  instinct 
it  was  that  made  him  change  the  direction  of  their 
thoughts. 

'  If  it  is  agreeable  to  you,'  he  said,  *  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  for  me  to  go  down  to  Loango,  and  gently  intimate 
to  Durnovo  that  we  should  be  glad  of  his  services.' 

•  Certainly.* 

•  He  cannot  be  buying  quinine  all  this  time,  you  know 
He  said  he  would  travel  night  and  day.' 

Oscard  nodded  gravely,  • 

'  How  will  you  put  it  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  I  thought  i  would  simply  say  that  his  non -arrival 
caused  us  some  anxiety,  and  that  I  had  come  down  to  see 
if  anything  was  wrong.' 

Jack  rose  and  threw  away  the  end  of  his  cigarette.  It 
was  quite  late,  and   across   the  river  the  gleam  of  the 
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moonlipht  on  Gxfid  Bayonets  told  that  onl/  the  Bentrien 
were  astir. 

'And  what  ahout  the  Bmall  pox?*  pnraued  Oecard, 
more  with  the  desire  to  learn  than  tn  amend. 

*  Don't  think  I  shall  Bay  anji-hing  about  that.  The 
man  wants  caroful  handling.' 

'  You  will  have  to  tell  him  that  we  have  got  it  under.' 

'  Yea,  I'll  do  that.  Good-night,  old  fellow ;  I  shall  be 
off  by  daylight.' 

By  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  canoo  was  ready, 
with  its  swarthy  rowers  in  tboir  places.  The  two  English- 
men breakfasted  together,  and  then  walked  down  to  the 
landing-stage  side  by  side. 

It  was  raining  steadily,  and  the  atmoF?phere  had  that 
singular  feeling  of  total  relaxation  and  limpness  which  is 
only  to  bo  felt  in  the  rain-ridden  districts  of  Central  Africa. 

*  Take  care  of  yourself,'  said  Oscard  gruffly  as  Jack 
stepped  into  the  canoe. 

*  AU  right.' 

*  And  bring  back  Dumovo  «rith  you.' 

Jack  Meredith  looked  up  with  a  vague  smile. 

'  That  man,'  he  said  lightly,  *  is  going  to  the  plateau  il 
I  have  to  drag  him  there  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck.' 

And  be  believed  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  expedition 
only. 


CHAPTER  XVT 

WAR 

Who,  when  thej  slash  and  out  to  pieoei, 
Do  BO  with  civilcst  addresses. 

There  is  no  power  eo  subtle  and  so  strong  as  that  of 
association.  We  have  learnt  to  associate  mustard  with 
beef,  and  therefore  mustard  shall  be  eaten  with  beef  until 
the  day  when  the  lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 

Miss  Millicent  Chyno  became  aware,  as  the  year  ad- 
vanced towards  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  that  in  opposing 
her  wayward  ^ill  in  single  combat  against  a  simple  little 
association  in  the  public  mind  she  was  undertaking  a 
somewhat  herculean  task. 

Society — itself  an  association— is  the  slave  of  a  word, 
and  society  had  acquired  the  habit  of  coupUng  the  names 
of  Sir  John  Meredith  and  Lady  Cantourne.  They  be- 
longed to  the  same  generation  ;  they  had  similar  tastes ; 
they  were  both  of  some  considerable  power  in  the  world  of 
leisured  pleasure ;  and,  lastly,  they  amused  each  other* 
The  result  is  not  far  to  seek.  Wherever  the  one  was 
invited,  the  other  was  considered  to  be  in  demand ;  and 
Millicent  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  huge  difificulty. 

Sir  John  was  distinctly  in  the  way.  Ho  had  a  keener 
eye  than  the  majority  of  young  men,  and  occasionally 
exercised  the  old  man's  pii^ilege  of  saying  outright  things 
which,  despite  theory,  are  better  left  unsaid.  ^Moreover, 
the  situation  was  ill-defined,  and  an  ill-defined  situation 
does  not  improve  in  the  keeping.     Sir  John  said  sharp 
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thiuga — too  sharp  gven  for  Milliccnt — and,  in  addition  to  ^ 
the  original  grudgo  begotten  of  his  quarrel  with  Jack  and  fl 
its  rosuit,  the  girl  nourished  an  ever-present  feeling  of  V 
ropontainnt  at  a  persistency  in  misandorstanding  her  of  V 
which  3he  shrewdly  Buspected  the  existence. 

Perhaps  the  worst  of  it  was  that  Sir  John  never  said 
anything  which  could  be  construed  into  direct  disapproval, 
fla  merely  indicated,  m  passing,  the  possession  of  a  keen 
eyesight  coupled  with  the  embarrasding  faculty  of  adding 
together  correctly  two  small  numerals. 

When,  therefore,  Milliccnt  allowed  herself  to  be  assisted 
from  the  carriage  at  the  door  ol  a  large  midland  country 
house  by  an  eager  and  lively  little  French  baron  of  her 
acquaintance,  she  was  disgusted  but  not  surprised  to  see  a 
well-known  figure  leaning  gracefully  on  a  billiard-cue  in 
the  hall. 

'  I  wish  I  could  think  that  this  pleasure  was  mutual,* 
said  Sir  John  with  his  courtliest  smile,  as  he  bov/ed  over 
Aliilicent's  hand. 

•  It  might  be,'  with  a  coquettish  glanoa. 

'  If ?  • 

'  If  I  were  not  afraid  of  you.' 

Sir  John  turned,  smiling,  to  greet  La,dy  Cantoume. 
He  did  not  appear  to  have  hoard,  but  in  reality  the  remark 
had  made  a  distinct  impression  on  him.  It  signalised  a 
new  departure — the  attack  at  a  fresh  quarter.  Milliccnt 
had  tried  most  methods — and  she  possessed  many — hitherto 
in  vain.  She  had  attempted  to  coax  him  with  a  fihal 
playfulness  of  demeanour,  to  dazzle  him  by  a  brilliancy 
which  had  that  effect  upon  the  majority  of  men  in  her 
tiaiu,  to  win  him  by  respectful  affection  ;  but  the  result 
had  been  failure.  She  was  now  bringing  her  last  reserve 
up  to  the  front ;  and  there  are  few  things  more  dangerous, 
even  to  an  old  campaigner,  than  a  confession  of  fear  from 
the  lips  of  a  pretty  girl. 
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Bir  John  Moredith  gavo  himself  a  little  jerk-i-a  throw 
back  of  the  shouldors  xvljich  wo.s  hr.bitual— which  might 
have  been  a  tribute  either  to  Millicent  behind,  or  to  Lady 
Cantourne  in  front. 

The  pleaRantc.4  part  of  existence  in  a  large  country 
house  full  of  visitors  is  the  facility  v.ith  which  one  may 
avoid  those  amou^  the  {7iif!^tH  for  whom  one  has  no 
BTinpathy.  Millicent  luanaged  very  well  to  avoid  Sir  John 
Meredith.  The  baron  was  her  slave — at  least  he  said  so — 
and  she  easily  kept  him  At  her  bock  and  call  during  the 
first  evening. 

It  would  seem  that  that  etran^e  hollow  energy  of  old 
a?e  had  laid  its  hand  upon  Sir  John  Meredith,  for  he  was 
the  first  to  appear  in  the  breakfa>;t-room  the  next  morning. 
He  went  straight  to  the  sideboard  where  the  letters  and 
newspapers  lay  in  an  orderly  heap.  It  is  a  question 
whether  he  had  not  come  down  early  on  purpose  to  look 
for  a  letter.  Perhaps  he  could  not  stay  in  his  bed  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  postman  had  called.  He  was 
possibly  afraid  to  ask  his  old  servant  to  go  down  and  fetclr 
his  letters. 

lliy  bont  and  knotted  hands  fumbled   among  the  corre-* 
Bpondence,  and  suddenly  his  twitching  lips  were  still.     A 
strange  stillness  indeed  overcame  his  whole  face,  turning 
it  to  stone.     The  letter  was  there  ;  it  had  come,  but  it  was 
not  addressed  to  him. 

Sir  John  Meredith  took  np  the  missive ;  he  looked  at 
the  back,  turned  it,  and  examined  the  handwriting  of  his 
own  son.  There  wa?  a  whole  volume — filled  with  pride, 
and  love,  and  unquenchable  resolve — written  on  his  face. 
Ue  threw  the  letter  down  among  its  fellows,  and  his  hand 
went  fumbling  weakly  at  his  lips.  He  gazed,  bUnking  his 
[ashless  lids,  at  thcf  Leap  of  letters,  and  the  comer  of 
another  envelope  presently  arrested  his  attention.  It  was 
of  the  same  paper,  of  the  same  shape  and  hue,  as  that 
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BrlfJro8RO(V,to  IV\BB  Chyno..     fc^ir  John  drew  a  deep  bre&th 
and  reachcvl  out  bis  band.     T))e  lotter  bad  come  at  last. 
At  last,  thank  God  1      And  how  weakly  ready  he  was  to 
grasp   at   the   olive   branch   held   out    to   him   across    & 
continent  1 

He  took  the  lottpr ;  he  made  a  step  \\'itb  it  towards  the 
door,  seeking  solitude  ;  then,  as  an  afterthought,  he  looked 
at  the  superscription.  It  was  addressed  to  the  same 
person,  Miss  Chyne,  but  in  a  different  handwriting— the 
handwTiting  of  a  man  well  educated,  but  little  used  to 
wielding  the  pen. 

'  The  other,'  mumbled  Sir  John.  *  The  other  man,  by 
Godr 

And,  with  a  smile  that  sat  singularly  on  his  withered 
face,  he  took  up  a  newspaper  and  went  towards  the  fire- 
place, where  he  sat  stiffly  in  an  armchair,  taking  an  enor- 
mous interest  in  the  morning's  news.  He  read  a  single 
piece  of  news  three  times  over,  and  a  fourth  time  in  a 
whisper,  so  as  to  rivet  his  attention  upon  it.  He  would 
not  admit  that  he  was  worsted — would  not  humble  his 
pride  even  before  the  ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece. 

Before  Millicent  came  down,  looking  very  fresh  and 
pretty  in  her  tweed  diess,  the  butler  had  sorted  the  letters.^ 
There  were  only  two  upon  her  plate — the  twin  envelopes 
addressed  by  different  hands.  Bir  John  was  talking  with  a 
certain  laboured  lightness  to  Lady  Cantoume,  when  that 
lady's  niece  came  into  the  room.  He  was  watching  keenly. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  the  question  of 
those  two  envelopes,  as  to  which  she  would  open  first.  She 
looked  at  each  in  turn,  glanced  furtively  towards  Sir  John, 
made  a  suitable  reply  to  some  remark  addressed  to  her  by 
the  baron,  and  tore  open  Jack's  envelope.  .  There  was  a 
gra\ity — a  concentrated  gravity — about  her  lips  as  she  un- 
folded the  thin  paper  ;  and  Sir  John,  who  knew  the  world 
and  the  little  all-important  trifles  thereof,  gave  an  \m 
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patient  sigh.  It  is  the  little  trifle  that  betrays  the  man, 
tnd  not  the  l»\rpor  issnoa  of  life  in  which  wo  usually  fullo\t 
precedent.  It  was  that  passing  gravity  (of  the  lips  only) 
Ihai  told  Sir  John  more  about  Millicont  Chyne  than  she 
herself  knew,  and  what  he  liad  leanit  did  not  seem  to  b« 
to  his  Liking. 

There  is  nothing  sodisquioting  as  the  unknown  motive, 
which  disquietude  was  Sir  John's  soon  after  breakfast. 
The  other  men  dispersed  to  put  on  gaiters  and  cartridge- 
bags,  and  the  old  aristocrat  took  his  newspaper  on  to  the 
terrace. 

Millicent  followed  him  almost  at  oncp. 

•  Sir  John,'  she  said,  '  I  have  had  a  letter  from 
Africa.' 

Did  she  take  it  for  granted  that  he  knew  this  al- 
ready ?  Was  this  spontaneous  7  Had  Jack  told  her  to 
do  it? 

These  questions  flashed  through  the  old  man's  mind  as 
ibis  eyes  rested  on  her  pretty  face. 

He  was  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  this  girl :  which 
showed  his  wisdom.  For  the  maiden  beautiful  is  a  stronger 
power  in  the  world  than  the  strong  man.  The  proof  of 
which  is  that  she  gets  her  own  way  more  often  than  the 
strong  maj3  gets  his. 

•  From  Afnca  ? '  repeated  Sir  John  Meredith  with  a 
twitching  lip.  '  And  from  whom  is  your  letter,  my  dear 
young  lady  ?  * 

His  face  was  quite  still,  his  old  eyes  steady,  as  he  waited 
for  the  answer. 

'From  Jack.* 

Sir  John  winced  inwardly.  Outwardly  he  smiled  and 
folded  his  newspaper  upon  his  knees. 

•  Ah,  fi'om  my  brilliant  son.     That  is  interesting.* 
'  Have  you  bad  one  ?  *  she  asked  in  prompt  payment  of 

his  sarcasm. 
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Sir  John  Merc'lHh  looked  up  with  a  queer  littlo  smile. 
He  ailniired  tho  girl'3  flpirit.  It  wa3  the  siuilo  of  the 
fencer  on  touchinc:  worthy  steel. 

'  No,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  have  not.     Mr.  John  Mere 
dith  does  not  IJrjd  time  to  write  to  me — but  he  draws  his 
allowance  from  the  bank  wiih  a  filial  rogularity.' 

iviillicont  had  the  letter  in  her  hand.  Hhe  made  it 
crinkle  in  her  fingers  within  a  foot  of  the  old  gentleman's 
face.  A  faint  odour  of  the  scent  she  used  reached  his 
nostrils.  Fie  drew  back  a  Uttle,  as  if  he  disliked  it.  Ills 
feeling  for  her  almost  amoimtod  to  a  repugnance. 

*  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  that  he  is  well,'  she 
said  gently.  She  was  reading  the  address  on  the  envelope, 
<uid  again  he  saw  that  look  of  concentrated  gravity  which 
made  him  feel  uneasy  for  reasons  of  his  own. 

*  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  throw  me  even  that  crumb 
from  your  richly-stored  intellectual  table.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that  he  is  well.  A  whole  long  letter  from  him  must 
be  a  treat  indeed.* 

She  thought  of  a  proverb  relating  to  the  grapes  that  are 
out  of  reach,  but  said  nothing. 

It  was  the  fashion  that  year  to  wear  little  flyaway 
jackets  with  a  coquettish  pocket  on  each  side.  Millicent 
was  wearing  one  of  them,  and  she  now  became  aware  that 
Sir  John  had  glanced  more  than  once  with  a  certain  signi- 
^cance  towards  her  left  hand,  which  happened  to  be  in 
that  pocket.  It,  moreover,  happened  that  Guy  Oscard'a 
letter  was  in  the  same  receptacle. 

She  withdrew  the  hand  and  changed  colour  slightly  as  ' 
ghe  became  conscious  that  the  corner  of  the  envelope  was 
protruding. 

'  I  suppose  that  by  this  time,*  said  Sir  John  pleasantly, 
*  you  are  quite  an  authority  upon  African  matters  ?  ' 

His  manner  was  so  extremely  conversational  and  inno- 
06Dt  that  she  did  no^  think  ii  necessary  to  look  for  an 
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(  mner  meaning.  tShe  wks  relieved  to  find  that  the  two 
.  Dieu,  having  actually  met,  ppoke  of  each  other  franlily.  It 
was  evident  that  Guy  Oscard  could  bo  trusted  to  keep  his 
promise,  and  Jack  Meredith  was  not  the  man  to  force  or 
repose  a^contidence. 

'  He  does  not  toll  me  much  about  Africa/  she  replied, 
determined  to  hold  her  ground.  She  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Jack  Meredith,  and,  whether  Sir  John  chose  to 
ignore  the  fact  or  not,  she  did  not  mean  to  admit  tliat  the 
■ubject  should  be  tabooed. 

•  No — I  suppose  he  has  plenty  to  toll  you  about  himself 
&nd  his  prospects  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  he  has.  His  prospects  are  not  so  hopeless  as  you 
think.' 

•  My  dear  Miss  Chyne,'  protested  Sir  John,  •  I  know 
nothing  about  his  prospects  bt-'yond  the  fact  that,  when  I 
am  removed  from  this  sphere  of  activity,  he  will  come  into 
possession  of  my  title,  such  as  It  is,  and  ray  means,  such  as 
ihey  are.* 

•  Then  you  attach  no  importance  to  the  work  he  is 
inaugurating  in  Africa  ?  ' 

'  Not  the  least.  I  did  not  even  know  that  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  work.  I  only  trust  it  is  not  manual  labour 
— it  is  so  injurious  to  the  finger-nails.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  a  gentlemsm  who  imagines  that  manual  labour  is 
compatible  with  his  position,  provided  that  he  does  not  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  in  England,  Is  not  there  some- 
thing in  the  Scriptures  about  a  man  putting  his  hand  to 
the  plough  and  looking  back  ?  If  Jack  undertakes  any 
work  of  that  description,  I  trust  that  he  -^ill  recognise  the 
fiact  that  he  forfeits  his  position  by  doing  so.' 

'  It  is  not  manual  labour — I  can  assure  you  of  that.* 
'  I   am  glad   to  hear   it.      He   probably   sells   printed 
cottons  to  the  natives,  or  exchanges   wrought  metal  for 
Ivory — an  intellectual   craft.      But   he  is   gaining   oipe- 
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rioDco,  and  I  suppose  be  thinls  be  is  going  to  make  p 
fortune.* 

It  happrnod  tliat  this  wim  pieciaely  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  Jack  Meredith  in  >;to  letter  in  Millicent's  hand. 

'  lie  is  sanj^'uine,'  she  admitted. 

*  Of  course.  Quite  right.  Pray  do  not  discourage  him 
— if  you  find  time  to  write.  But  between  you  and  me, 
my  dear  Miss  Chyne,  fortunes  are  not  made  in  Africa. ''  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  I  have  some  experience  of  the  world. 
That  part  of  it  which  is  called  Africa  is  not  the  place  where 
fortunes  are  made.  It  is  as  different  from  bidia  as  chalk 
is  from  cheese,  if  you  will  permit  so  vulgar  a  simile.' 

Millicent's  face  dropped. 

*  But  some  people  have  made  fortunes  there.' 

'  Yes — in  slaves  !  But  that  interesting  commerce  is  at 
an  end.  However,  so  long  as  my  son  does  not  suffer  in 
health,  I  suppose  we  must  be  thankful  that  be  is  creditably 
employed.' 

He  rose  as  be  spoke. 

*  I  see,'  he  went  on,  *  your  amiable  friend  the  baron 
approaching  with  lawn-tennis  necessaries.  It  is  wonderful 
that  our  neighbours  never  learn  to  keep  their  enthusiasm 
for  lawn-tennis  in  bounds  until  the  afternoon.' 

With  that  he  left  her,  and  the  baron  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, before  veiy  long,  that  something  had  *  contraried ' 
the  charming  Miss  Chyne.  The  truth  was  that  Millicent 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  The  idea  of  failure  had  never 
entered  her  head  since  Jack's  letters,  full  of  life  and  energy, 
had  begun  to  arrive.  Sir  John  Meredith  was  a  man  whose 
words  commanded  respect — partly  because  he  was  an  old 
man  whose  powers  of  perception  had  as  yet  apparently 
retained  their  full  force,  and  the  vast  experience  of  life 
which  was  his  could  hardly  be  overrated.  Man's  prime  ig 
that  period  when  the  vndest  experience  and  the  keenest 
perception  meet. 
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MilHcGnt  Chyno  \\h(\  lalled  horsclf  into  a  false  security. 
She  Lad  ukon  it  for  prunted  that  Jack  wonld  succeed,  and 
would  return  rich  and  prosperous  within  a  few  months. 
Upon  this  plojisant  certainty  Sir  John  had  cast  a  doubt, 
and  vshe  could  hardly  treat  hiy  words  with  con  tempt  She 
bad  almost  forgotten  Guy  Oscard's  letter.  Across  a  hemi- 
gphere  Jack  Meredith  was  a  Btronger  influence  m  her  life 
than  Oscard. 

While  she  sat  on  the  terrace  and  liirted  witli  the  baron 
she  reflected  hurricdlv  over  the  situation.  She  was,  she 
argued  to  herself,  not  in  any  way  enj^agcd  to  Guy  Oscard. 
If  he  in  an  unguarded  moment  should  dare  to  mention  such 
a  possibility  to  Jack,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  contradict 
the  statement  with  convincing  heat.  But  in  her  heart  she 
was  sure  of  Guy  Oscard.'  One  of  the  worst  traits  in  the 
character  of  an  unfaithful  woman  is  the  readiness  with 
which  she  trades  upou  the  Itiithfuixiess  of  mcsi. 


CHAPTER  XVll 

UNDEKHAND 
The  offcn«1er  never  pardons* 

ViCTOB  Dup.NOVo  lingered  on  at  Loango.  He  elaboratdd 
and  detailed  to  all  iuterestcd,  and  to  some  whom  it  did  nol 
concern,  many  excuses  for  his  delay  in  returning  to  his 
expedition,  lying  supine  and  attendant  at  Msala.  It  was 
by  now  an  open  secret  on  the  coast  that  a  great  trading 
expedition  was  about  to  ascend  the  Ogowe  river,  with,  it 
was  whispered,  a  fortune  awaiting  it  in  the  dim  perspective 
of  Central  Africa. 

Darnovo  had  already  built  up  for  himself  a  reputation. 
He  was  known  as  one  of  the  foremost  ivory  traders  on  the 
coast — a  man  capable  of  standing  against  those  enormous 
chmatic  risks  before  which  his  competitors  surely  fell 
Booner  or  later.  His  knowledge  of  the  interior  was  un- 
rivalled, his  power  over  the  natives  a  household  word. 
Great  things  were  therefore  expected,  and  Durnovo  found 
himself  looked  up  to  and  respected  in  Loango  with  that 
friendly  worship  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  the 
possession  or  prospective  possession  of  vast  wealth. 

It  is  possible  even  in  lioango  to  have  a  fling,  but  the 
earouser  must  be  prepared  to  face,  even  in  the  midst  of 
his  revelry,  the  liaunting  thought  that  the  exercise  of  the 
strictest  economy  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  might  be 
ft  preferable  pastime. 

During   the   three   days   following'  his   arrival  Victor 
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Dumovo  indid^^d,  according  to  his  li^'htg,  in  the  doubtful 
pleasure  mentioned.  He  purcha.-^od  at  the  beat  factory  tlie 
best  clothoa  obtainable;  he  lived  like  a  fif^hting  cock  in 
the  one  so-called  hotel — a  house  chiefly  a!L  ctod  and  sup- 
ported by  ehip-ca plains,  lie  spout  freely  of  money  that 
was  not  his,  and  ivaagined  himself  to  be  leading  the  life  of 
h  gentleman.  He  rode  round  on  a  hired  horse  to  call  on 
his  friends,  and  on  the  ailernoon  uf  the  sixth  day  he 
alighted  trom  this  quadiuped  at  the  gato  of  the  Gordons* 
bungalow. 

He  knew  that  Maurice  Gordon  had  left  that  morning 
on  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  a  neighbouring  sub-factory. 
Nevertbelees,  he  expressed  surpiise  when  the  servant  gave 
him  the  information. 

'  Miss  Gordon,'  be  said,  lapping  his  boot  with  a  riding- 
whip  :  *  is  she  in  ? ' 

•  Yea,  sir." 

A  few  minutes  later  Jocelyii  came  into  the  di'awin^- 
room,  where  he  was  waiting  ^vith  a  brazen  face  and  a 
sinking  heart.  Somehow  the  very  room  had  power  to 
bring  him  down  towards  bis  own  level.  When  be  set 
eyes  on  Jocelyn,  in  her  fair  Saxon  beauty,  he  regained 
aplomb. 

She  appeared  to  be  rather  glad  to  see  him. 

•  I  thought,'  she  said,  '  that  you  had  gone  back  to  the 
expedilioa  *? ' 

And  Victor  Durnovo's  boundless  conceit  substituted 
'  feared  '  for  *  thought.' 

*  Not  \sithout  coming  to  say  good-bye,'  he  answered. 
•  It  is  not  Ukely.' 

Just  to  demonstraie  how  fully  he  felt  at  ease,  he  took 
a  chair  witlioui  waiting  for  an  invitaiioa,  and  sat  tapping 
his  boot  v,-iLh  his  whip,  looking  her  furtively  up  and  down 
hjX  uhe  while  with  an  appraising  eye. 

*  And   when  do   yon   go  f '  she  asked,  wilh   a   subtlt 
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change  in  her  tone  which  did  not  pcuctrate  his  mental 
epidermis. 

'  I  suppose  in  a  few  di;yi»  now ;  but  I'll  let  you  know  all 
right,  never  fear.' 

Victor  Darnovo  etrctclied  out  his  legs  and  made 
himself  quite  at  home  ;  but  Joceljn  did  not  sit  down. 
On  the  contrary,  she  remained  standing,  persistently  and 
significantly. 

*  Maurice  gone  away  ?  *  he  inquired. 

*  Yes.' 

*  And  left  you  all  alone,'  in  a  tone  of  light  badinage, 
which  fell  rather  flat,  on  stony  ground. 

*  I  am  accustomed  to  being  left,'  she  answered  gravely. 

*  I  don't  quite  like  it,  you  know.' 

*  Yau  ? » 

She  look'ed  at  him  with  a  steady  surprise  which  made 
him  feel  a  trifle  uncomfortable. 

*  Well,  you  know,'  he  wag  forced  to  explain,  shuffling 
the  while  uneasily  in  his  chair  and  dropping  his  whip, 
*  one  naturally  takes  an  interest  in  one's  friends*  welfare. 
You  and  Maurice  are  the  best  friends  I  have  in  Loango. 
I  often  speak  to  Maurice  about  it.  It  isn't  as  if  there  was 
aun  English  garrison,  or  anything  like  that.  I  don't  trust 
these  niggers  a  bit.' 

*  Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  them  ? '  suggested 
she  gently . 

She  moved  away  from  him  as  far  ^s  she  could  get. 
Every  moment  increased  her  repugnance  for  his  presence. 

'  I  don't  think  Maurice  would  endorse  that,'  he  said 
with  a  conceited  laugh. 

She  winced  at  the  familiar  mention  of  her  brother's 
name,  which  was  probably  intentional,  and  her  old  fear  of 
this  man  came  back  with  ren<^.wed  force. 

*  I  don't  think/  be  went  on,  '  that  Mau/ic  j'a  estimation 
of  my  humble  self  is  quite  so  low  as  yours,' 
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She  gave  a  norvoiis  little  lai:f;h, 

*  Maurice  has  alwaya  apoknii  v  *  yon  v^ntb  gratitude/  flho 
laid. 

*  To  deaf  ears,  eh  ?  Yea,  he  has  reason  to  bo  grateful, 
though  pei-hap:3  I  ought  not  to  saj  it.  I  have  put  hiin 
into  Fcveral  very  good  things  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  in  my 
power  to  get  him  into  this  new  Bchomo.  It  is  a  big  thing; 
he  would  be  a  rich  man  in  no  time.' 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  deliberately  crossed  the 
room  to  the  sofa  where  she  had  sat  down,  where  he 
reclined,  with  one  armatretrhed  out  along  the  back  of  it 
towards  her.  In  his  other  hand  he  held  his  riding-whip, 
with  which  he  began  to  stroke  the  skirt  of  her  dress 
which  reached  along  the  floor  almost  to  his  feet. 

•Would  you  like  him  to  be  in  it  7 '  he  asked,  with  a 
meaning  glance  beneath  his  lashes.  *  It  is  a  pity  to  throw 
away  a  good  chance ;  his  position  is  not  so  very  secure, 
you  know.' 

She  gave  a  strange  little  hunted  glance  round  the 
room.  She  was  wedged  into  a  corner,  njid  could  not  rise 
VN-ithout  incurring  the  risk  of  his  saying  something  she  did 
not  wish  to  hear.  Then  she  leant  forward  and  dehberately 
withdrew  her  dress  from  the  touch  of  his  whip,  which  was 
in  its  way  a  subtle  caress. 

'  Is  he  throwing  away  the  chance  ?  *  she  asked. 

'  No,  but  you  are.' 

Then  she  rose  from  her  sea*,,,  and,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  faced  him  with  a  sudden  gleam  in  her 
eyes. 

*  I  do  not  SCO  what  it  has  to  do  with  me,'  she  said ;  '  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  Maurice's  business  arrange- 
ments, and  very  httle  about  his  business  friends.' 

*  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Jocelyn — well,  then,  Misa 
Gordon,  if  you  prefer  it — that  you  will  know  more  about 
one  of  his  business  friends  before  you  have  finished  with 
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hi!ii.    Tve  got  Manrlce  moro  or  Icbs  In  my  po-wer  now, 
and  it  v?3ts  with  jou * 

At  this  mciiiGnt  a  shadow  darkened  the  floor  of  the 
vorandah,  and  an  instunt  later  Jock  Meredith  wallidd 
quietly  in  by  the  window. 

'  Entor,  young  man,'  he  Baid  dramatically,  '  by  \Nnndow 
— centre' 

'  I  am  Borry,'  he  went  on  in  o  diflerent  tone  to  Jocelyn, 
*  k)  come  In  this  unceremonious  way,  but  the  eervant  told 
me  that  yon  were  in  the  verandah  with  Duruovo  and — ;— ' 

De  turned  towards  the  half-breed,  pausing. 

'  And  Durnovo  is  the  man  1  want,'  weighing  on  each' 
word. 

Durnovo's  right  hand  was  in  bin  jacket  pocket.  Seeing 
Meredith's  proffered  salutation,  he  slowly  withdrew  it  and. 
shook  hands. 

The  flash  of  hatred  was  still  in  his  eyes  when  Jack: 
Meredith  turned  upon  him  with  aggravating  courteey. 
The  pleasant,  half -cynical  glance  wandered  from  Dumovo*8' 
dark  face  very  deliberately  down  to  his  jacket  pocket,. 
where  the  stock  of  a  revolver  was  imperfectly  concealed. 

*  We  were  .getting  anxious  about  you,*  he  explained, 
'  eecing  that  you  did  not  come  back.  Of  course,  we  knew 
that  you  were  capable  of  taldng — care — of  yourself.' 

He  was  still  looking  innocently  at  the  teU-tale  jacket 
pocket,  and  Durnovo,  following  the  direction  of  his  glance, 
hastily  thrust  his  hand  into  it. 

'  But  one  can  never  tell,  with  a  treacherous  climate  like 
this,  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  However,  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  looking — so  very  fit.' 

Victor  Durnovo  gave  an  awkward  little  laugh,  extremely 
conscious  of  the  factory  clothes. 

*  Oh,  yes;  I'm  all  right,'  he  said.  *1  was  going  tc 
■tart  this  evening.' 

The  girl  stood  behind  them,  with  a  flush  slowly  fadmg; 
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h-om   btr   tac^.      There   are   some   women   who   become 

Buddonly    bcHutiful— not    by    the    glory    of    &    beautiful 

i  thought,  not  b)  the  exallation  of  a  lofty  virtue,  but  by  the 

i  raere,  practical   human   flush.      Jaick    Meredith,  when   he 

i  trkok    hid    eyes    from    Durnovo's,    glancing    at    Jocelyu, 

Buddeuly  became   aware   of  the   presence   of  a   beautiful 

iroman. 

The  crisis  wa?  past  ;  and  if  Jack  knew  it,  so  also  did 
Jocoiyn.  She  knew  that  the  imperturbable  gcntlomanlinesa 
of  the  Englishman  had  conveyed  to  the  more  passionate 
V/est  Indian  the  simple,  downright  fact  that  in  a  lady's 
drawing-room  there  was  to  be  no  raised  voice,  no  itching 
fingers,  no  Hash  of  fiery  eyes. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  tliat  will  suit  me  splendidly.  We  will 
travel  together.' 

lie  turned  to  Jocelyn. 

*  I  hear  your  brother  is  away  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  for  a  few  days.  He  has  gone  up  the  co?.3t.' 
Then  there  was  a  silence.  Th«'y  both  paused,  helping 
each  other  as  if  by  pre-arrangemeiit,  and  Victor  Durnovo 
suddonly  felt  that  he  must  go.  He  rose,  and  picked  up 
the  whip  which  he  had  dropped  on  the  matting.  There 
was  no  help  for  it — the  united  wills  of  these  two  people 
were  too  strong  for  him. 

Jack  Meredith  passed  out  of  the  verandah  with  him, 
murmuring  something  about  giving  him  a  leg  up.  While 
they  were  walking  round  the  house,  Victor  Dumovo  made 
one  of  those  hideous  mistakes  which  one  remembers  all 
through  life  with  a  siKiden  rush  of  warm  shame  and  self- 
contempt.  The  very  thmg  that  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind  to  be  avoided  sudienl)  bubbled  to  his  lips,  almost, 
it  would  seem,  in  defiance  of  his  own  will. 

*  What  about  ihe  small — the  small-pox  ?'  he  asked. 

*  TVe  have  got  it  under,'  repUed  Jack  quietly.  '  We  had 
a  very  bad  time  for  three  days,  but  we  got  all  the  case* 
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iHolated  and  prevented  it  from  spreading.     Of  oourao,  W6 
could  do  liltle  or  iiolhing  to  save  them ;  they  died.' 

Duruovo  had  the  air  of  a  whipped  dog.  Uia  mind 
was  a  blank.  He  simply  had  nothing  to  Bay  ;  the  humilia- 
tion of  utter  self-contempt  was  his. 

•  You  need  not  be  afmid  to  come  back  now,*  Jack 
Meredith  went  on,  with  a  strange  refinement  of  cruelty. 

And  that  was  all  he  ever  said  about  it. 

•  Will  it  be  conveiiient  for  you  to  meet  me  on  the  U^tvch 
at  four  o'clock  this  ufternoon  ?  *  he  asked,  when  Duruovo 
was  in  the  saddle. 

•  Yos/ 

•  All  right— four  o'clock." 

He  turned  and  deliberately  went  back  to  the  bungalow. 

There  are  some  friendships  where  the  intercourse  is 
only  the  seed  which  absence  duly  germinates.  Jocelyn 
Gordon  and  Jack  had  parted  as  acquaintances ;  they  met 
as  friends.  There  is  no  explaining  these  things,  for  there 
is  no  gauging  the  depths  of  the  human  mind.  There  is 
no  getting  down  to  the  little  bond  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well — the  bond  of  sympathy.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  it  is  that  prompts  us  to  say,  *  This  man,  or  thia 
woman,  of  all  the  millions,  shall  be  my  friend.' 

•  1  am  sorry,'  he  said,  •  that  he  should  have  had  ft 
chance  of  causing  you  uneasiness  again.' 

Jocel^Ti  remembered  that  all  her  Ufe.  She  remembers 
still — and  Africa  has  slipped  away  from  her  existence  for 
ever.  It  is  one  of  the  mental  photographs  of  her  memory, 
standing  out  clear  and  strong  amidst  »  host  of  minor 
reooUectiond. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

A    REQUEST 

It  surelj  was  iny  profit  had  I  known, 

It  would  have  been  mj  pleasure  had  I  soea. 

Why  did  he  come  back  ?  ' 

Jocelyn  had  risen  as  if  to  intimate  that,  if  he  cared  to 
do  BO,  they  would  sit  in  the  verandah. 

•  Why  did  Mr.  Durnovo  come  back  ?  *  she  repeated  ;  for 
Jack  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  the  question.  He  was 
drawing  forward  a  cane  chair  with  the  leisurely  dibonnait 
grace  that  was  his,  and,  before  replying,  he  considered  for 
a  moment. 

*  To  get  quinine,*  he  answered. 

Without  looking  at  her,  he  seemed  to  divine  that  he 
had  made  a  mistake.  He  seemed  to  know  that  she  had 
flushed  suddenly  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  with  a  distressed 
look  in  her  eyes.  The  reason  was  too  trivial.  She  could 
only  draw  one  conclusion.  * 

'  No,'  he  continued;  '  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  his 
nerve  gave  way  a  httle.  His  health  is  undermined  by  this 
climate.  He  has  been  too  long  in  Africa.  We  have  had  a  bad 
time  ai  Msala.  We  have  had  small-pox  in  the  camp.  Oscard 
and  I  have  been  doing  doughty  deeds.  I  feel  convinced  that, 
if  we  applied  to  some  Society,  we  should  get  something  or 
other— a  testimonial  or  a  monument — alto  Jose^-h.' 

'  I  like  Joseph,'  she  said  in  a  low  lone. 

'  So  do  I.     If  circumstances  had   been   different-  -if 

13T 
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Joseph  bad  not  been  my  domestic  servant  — I  should  ba 
liked  him  for  a  friend.' 

lie  was  ioolving  straight  in  front  of  him  with  a  singular 
fixity.  It  is  possibltj  that  he  was  oonsoious  of  the  sidelong 
Bcruiiny  which  he  was  undergoing. 

'  And  you — you  have  been  all  right  ?  *  she  &aid  lightly. 

'  Oh,  yes,'  with  a  laugh.  '  I  have  not  brought  the 
infection  down  to  Loango  ;  yon  need  not  bo  afraid  of  that.' 

For  a  moment  slie  looked  as  if  she  were  going  to 
explain  that  dhe  was  not  '  afraid  of  that.'  Then  she 
changed  her  mind  and  let  it  pass,  as  he  scerned  to  believe. 

•Joseph  constructed  a  disinfecting  room  with  a  wood- 
smoke  fire,  or  something  of  that  description,  and  he  has 
been  disinfecting  everything,  down  to  Oscard's  pipes.' 

She  gave  a  Uttle  laugh,  which  stopped  suddenly. 

'  Was  it  very  bad  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Oh,  no.  We  took  it  in  time,  you  see.  We  had  eleven 
deaths.  And  now  we  are  all  right.  We  are  only  waiting 
for  Durnovo  to  join,  and  then  we  shall  make  a  start.  Of 
course,  somebody  else  could  have  oome  down  for  the 
quinine.' 

'  Yes.* 

He  glanced  at  her  beneath  hia  lashes  before  going  on. 

*  But,  as  Durnovo's  nerves  were  a  little  shaken,  it — 
was  just  as  well,  don't  you  know,  to  get  him  out  of  it  all.' 

*  I  suppose  he  got  himself  out  of  it  all  ? '  she  said 
quietly. 

'  Well — to  a  certain  extent.  With  our  approval,  you 
understand.' 

Men  have  an  esprit  de  sexe  as  well  as  women;  They 
like  to  hustle  the  cowards  through  with  the  crowd,  un- 
observed. 

*  It  is  a  strange  thing,'  said  Jocelyn,  with  a  woman's 
scorn  of  the  man  who  fears  those  things  of  which  she 
herself  has  no  sore  of  dread,  '  a  very  fltr&nge  thing,  that 
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ilr.  Durnovo  saifi  nothini^  about  it  down  here.     It  is  not 
known  in  Loau^o  that  you  ba<]  small-pox  in  the  camp.* 
,       •  Well,  yuu  300,  when  he  left   we   were  not  quite  sure 
Ubout  it.' 

)  '  I  imagine  Mr.  Durnovo  knows  ail  about  fimall-pox. 
We  all  do  on  this  coast.  He  could  hardly  help  recognis- 
ing it  in  its  cailicdt  stage.* 

She  turned  on  him  with  a  smile  which  ho  remembered 
afterwards.  At  the  mouient  he  felt  rather  abashed,  as  if 
h^  had  been  caught  in  a  very  maze  of  untruths.  lie  did 
Dot  meet  her  eyes.  U  was  a  matter  of  pride  with  him 
that  he  was  equal  to  any  social  emergency  that  might 
arise.  He  had  always  deemed  himself  capable  of  with- 
holding from  the  whole  questioning  world  an3thing  that 
he  migiit  wish  to  withhold.  But  afterwards— later  in 
his  life — bo  remembered  that  look  in  Jocelyn  Gordon's 
face. 

•  Altogether,*  she  said,  with  a  peculiar  little  contented 
laugh,  *  I  think  you  cannot  keep  it  up  any  longer.  He  ran 
away  from  you  and  left  you  to  fight  against  it  alone.  All 
the  same,  it  was — nice — of  you  to  try  and  screen  Mm. 
Very  nice,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  have  done  it 
myself.  I  suppose  it  was — noble — and  women  cannot  be 
noble.' 

•  No,  it  was  only  expedient.  The  best  way  to  take  the 
world  is  to  wring  it  dry — not  to  try  and  convert  it  and 
make  it  better,  but  bo  turn  its  vices  to  account.  That 
method  has  the  double  advantage  of  serving  cne*i 
purpose  at  the  time,  and  staijduig  as  a  warning  later. 
The  host  way  to  cure  vice  is  to  turn  it  ruthlessly  to  one's 
own  account.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  with  Durnovo. 
His  little  idiosyncrasies  will  turn  in  witness  against  him 
1ft ter  on.' 

She  shook  her  head  in  disbolioi. 

•  Your  practice  and  your  theory  do  not  agres,'  she  said. 
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There  was  a  liltlo  pause  ;  then  she  tamod  to  hira 
Ifrawly. 

'  Uiive  you  beeu  vaccinated  ?  *  she  aakod. 

*  In  tho  days  of  my  baptisio,  vpheroiu  I  was  raade ' 

*  No  doubt,*  Bhe  interruplod  impatiently,  *  but  since? 
Have  you  had  it  done  lately  ?  * 

'Just  before  I  came  away  from  England.  My  tailor 
urged  it  bo  strongly.  He  Hiiid  that  he  had  made  outfit? 
for  many  gents  going  to  Africa,  aud  they  had  all  made 
their  wills  and  been  vaccinatod.  For  reasons  which  are 
too  painful  to  dwell  upon  in  these  pages  I  could  not  make 
a  will,  so  I  was  enthusiastically  vaccinated.' 

'  And  have  you  all  the  medicines  you  will  require  ? 
Did  you  really  want  that  quinine  ?  ' 

There  was  a  practical,  common-sense  anxiety  in  the 
way  she  asked  those  questions  which  made  him  answer 
gravely. 

'  All,  thanks.  We  did  not  really  want  the  quinine, 
but  we  can  do  with  it.  Oscard  is  our  doctor  ;  he  is  really 
very  good.  He  looks  it  all  up  in  a  book,  puts  all  the 
negative  symptoms  on  one  side,  and  the  positive  on  the 
other — adds  them  all  up,  then  deducts  the  smaller  from 
the  larger,  and  treats  what  is  left  of  the  patient  ac- 
cordingly.' 

She  laughed,  more  with  the  view  of  pleasing  him  than 
from  a  real  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 

*  I  do  not  believe,'  she  said,  *  that  you  know  tho  risks 
you  are  running  into.  Even  in  the  short  time  that 
Maurice  and  I  have  been  here  we  have  learnt  to  treat 
the  climate  of  Western  Africa  wir.h  a  proper  respect.  We 
have  known  so  many  people  who  have — succumbed.* 

'Yes,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  do  that.  In  a  way, 
Dumovo'a — what  shall  we  call  it  ? — lack  of  nerve  is  a  great 
safeguard.     He  will  not  run  into  any  danger/ 

*  No,  but  be  might  run  you  into  it.* 


*  Not  a  eeoond  time,  Miss  Gordon.  Not  If  we  know  ifc, 
Oflcard  mentiouod  u  dosire  to  wrmg  Dumovo'a  neck.  I 
.Am  afraid  be  will  do  it  one  of  these  days.* 

\  *  The  mistake  that  most  people  make,*  the  girl  went  on 
more  li^^btly,  '  in  a  wnnt  of  care.  You  cannot  bo  too  care- 
ful, you  know,  in  Africa.* 

*  I  am  careful ;  1  have  reason  to  be.* 

She  was  looking  at  him  steadily,  her  blue  eyes  search- 
ing his. 

'  Yes  ?  *  she  said   slowly,  and   there   wore    a    thousand 
questions  in  the  word. 

*  It  would  be  very  foolish  of  me  to  be  othens'ise,'  he 
said.  •  I  am  encraged  to  bo  married,  and  1  came  out  bore 
to  make  the  wherewithal.  This  expedition  is  au  expedition 
to  seek  the  wherewithal.* 

*  I'es,'  sho  said,  '  and  therefore  you  must  be  more  care- 
ful than  anyone  else.  Because,  you  see,  your  life  is  some- 
thmg  which  does  not  belong  to  you,  but  with  which  you 
are  trusted.  1  mean,  if  there  is  anything  dangerous  to  be 
done,  let  someone  else  do  it.  What  is  she  like  ?  What  is 
her  name  ?  * 

.    *  Her  name  is  Millicent — Millicent  Chyne.' 

*  And — what  is  she  like  ?  * 

He  leant  back,  and,  interlockmg  his  fingers,  stretched 
hia  arms  out  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  outward — a 
habit  of  his  when  asked  a  question  needing  consideration. 

*  She  is  of  medium  height ;  her  hair  is  brown.  Her 
worst  enemy  admits,  I  believe,  that  she  is  pretty.  Of 
course,  I  am  convinced  of  it.' 

'Of  course,'  replied  Jocel}Ti  steadily.  'That  is  as  it 
should  be.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  and  her  wont 
«nemy  are  both  quite  right.* 

He  nodded  cheerfully,  indicating  a  great  faith  in  his 
ovn  judgment  on  the  matter  under  discussion. 

*  I  am  afi-n-id,'  he  said,  *  that  I  have  not  a  photograph. 
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That  woulti  be  the  correct  thing,  wculd  it  not  ?  I  oughl 
to  liave  one  alwa}^  with  mo  in  a  locket  round  my  neck,  or 
Fomewhere.  A  cunously-WTCught  locket  is  tbo  correct 
thing.  I  believe.  People  in  books  usually  carry  something 
of  that  description — and  it  is  always  curiously  wrought. 
I  don't  know  where  they  buy  them.* 

•1  tbinU  thf-y  are  usually  inherited,'  eu-jgeated  Jocelyn. 

•  I  suppose  they  are,*  he  went  on  in  the  same  eemi- 
sericus  tone.  *  And  then  1  ought  to  have  it  always  ready 
to  clasp  in  my  dying  hand,  where  Joseph  would  find  it  and 
wipe  away  a  furtive  tear  as  he  buried  me.  It  is  a  pity.  I 
am  afraid  I  inherited  nothing  f/om  my  ancestors  except  a 
very  practical  mind.* 

'  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  see  a  photograph  of 
Mias  Chyne,*  said  Jocelya,  who  had,  apparently,  not  been 
listening. 

•  1  hope  some  day  you  will  see  herself,  at  home  in 
England.     For  you  have  nc  abiding  city  here.' 

'Only  a  few  more  yeiirs  now.  Has  she— are  her 
parento  living  ?  * 

'  Ko.  they  are  both  dea,d.  Indian  people  they  were. 
Indian  people  have  a  tragic  way  of  dying  young.  Millicent 
lives  with  her  aunt,  Lady  Cantourne.  And  Lady  Can- 
tourne  ought  to  have  married  my  respected  father.* 

'  Why  did  she  not  do  so  ?  * 

He  shrugged  bifi  shoulders — paused — eat  up  and  flicked 
a  large  mctb  off  the  arm  of  his  chair.     Then, 

'  Goodness  only  knows,'  he  said.  •  Goodness,  and 
themselves.  I  suppose  they  found  it  out  too  late.  That  is 
one  of  the  little  risks  of  life.' 

She  answ^ered  nothing. 

•  Do  you  think,'  he  went  on,  '  that  there  will  be  a 
special  Hell  in  the  Hereafter  for  parents  who  have  sacri- 
ficed their  children's  lives  to  their  own  ambition  ?  I  hop« 
there  will  be.* 
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'  I  have  TW)vor  given  the  matter  the  consideration  it 
ipsen'es,*  sbo  answered.  *  Was  that  the  reason  ?  Is 
Lailj  C:iotourne  a  more  important  person  than  Lady 
Meredith  ? ' 

•  Yes.' 

She  gave  a  little  nod  of  comprehension,  as  if  he  had 
raised  a  curtain  for  her  to  see  into  his  life — into  the  far 
perspective  of  it,  reaching  back  into  the  dim  distance  of 
JBfty  years  before.  For  our  lives  do  reach  back  into  the 
lives  of  our  fathers  and  grandfather?  ;  the  beginnings  made 
there  come  down  into  our  d^iily  existence,  shaping  our 
thought  and  action.  That  which  stood  between  Sir  John 
Meredith  and  his  son  was  not  so  much  the  present  person- 
ality of  Millicent  Chyne  as  the  past  shadows  of  a  disap- 
pointed life,  an  unloved  wife  and  an  unsympathetic  mother. 
And  these  things  Jocelyn  Gordon  knew  whUe  she  sat, 
gazing  with  thoughtful  eyes,  wherein  something  lived  and 
burned  of  which  she  was  almost  ignorant — gazing  through 
the  tendrils  of  the  creeping  flowers  that  hung  around 
them. 

At  last  Jack  Meredith  rose  briskly,  watch  in  hand,  and 
Jocelyn  came  back  to  tilings  of  earth  with  a  quick 
gasping  sigh  which  took  her  by  surprise. 

'  Miss  Gordon,  will  you  do  something  for  me  f 

'  With  pleasure.' 

He  tore  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  and,  going  to  the 
table,  he  wrote  on  the  paper  with  a  pencil  pendent  at  his 
watch-chain. 

'  The  last  few  days,'  he  explained  while  he  wrote, 
*have  awakened  me  to  the  lamentable  fact  that  human 
life  is  rather  an  uncertain  afTair.' 

He  came  towards  her,  holding  out  the  paper. 

'  If  you  hear — if  anything  happens  to  me,  would  yon 
be  so  kind  as  to  write  to  Millicent  and  tell  her  of  it  f  That 
ie  the  addresfi.' 
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She  took  the  paper,  and  road  tho  adJreflg  with  a  dull 
lort  of  iutoroat. 

*Yefl,*  she  said.  'Yes,  if  you  like.  But— nothing 
must  happen  to  you.' 

There  wag  a  f>lii;lit  nnstoftdincsa  in  her  voice,  which 
made  her  stop  suddenly.  She  did  not  fold  the  paper  ^ut 
oontinuGd  to  read  the  address. 

*No/  he  said,  'nothing  will.  But  would  you  not 
despise  a  man  who  could  not  screw  up  hia  courage  to  face 
the  possibility  ? ' 

He  wondered  what  abe  was  thinldng  about,  for  she  did 
not  seem  to  heur  him. 

A  clock  in  the  dravsing-room  behind  them  struck  the 
half-hour,  and  the  sound  seemed  to  recall  her  to  the 
present. 

*  Are  you  going  now  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Yes,'  he  answered,  vaguely  puzzled.  '  Yes,  I  must  go 
now.' 

She  rose,  and  for  a  moment  he  held  her  hand.  He 
was  distinctly  conscious  of  something  left  un.said — of  many 
things.  He  even  paused  on  the  edge  of  the  verandah, 
trying  to  think  what  it  was  tbat  he  had  to  say.  Then  he 
pushed  aside  the  hanging  flowers  and  passed  oat. 

*  Good-bye  I  '  he  said  over  his  shoulder. 

Her  lips  moved,  but  he  heard  no  sound.  She  tunirf 
with  a  white,  drawn  face  and  sat  down  again.  The  paper 
was  still  in  her  hand.  She  co.nsulted  it  again,  reading  in  a 
whisper : 

*  Millicent  Chyne  -Milliccnt  I  ' 

She  turned  the  paper  over  and  studied  the  back  of  it — 
almost  as  if  she  was  trying  to  fl;id  what  there  was  behind 
that  name. 

Through  the  trees  there  rose  and  fell  the  muaio  of  the 
distant  surf.  Somewhere  near  at  hand  a  water  wheel, 
slowly  irrigating  the  rice-fields,  croaked  and  groaned  after 
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Ihe  manner  of  water-wheels  all  over  Africa.  In  all  there 
was  tliat  subtle  sense  of  unreality — that  utter  laok  of  per- 
manencj  which  touohos  the  heart  of  the  white  exile  in 
tro^'io  LiQfis,  and  lets  life  slip  away  without  allowing  the 
reality  of  it  to  be  felt. 

The  girl  sat  there  with  the  name  before  her — written 
on  the  little  slip  o£  pdipor-  the  only  memento  he  had  left 
her. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

IVOR! 

Tis  one  thing  to  be  tcujpted,  E8cala8t 
Another  thing  to  fall. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Africa  yet  to  be  explained  is  the 
almost  supernatural  rapidity  with  which  rumour  travels. 
Across  the  whole  breadth  of  this  darkest  continent  a  mere 
bit  of  gossip  has  made  its  way  in  a  month.  A  man  may 
divulge  a  secret,  say,  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  take  ship  to 
Zanzibar,  and  there  his  own  secret  will  be  told  to  him. 

Rumour  met  Maurice  Gordon  almost  at  the  outset  of 
his  journey  northward. 

*  SmaLl-pox  is  raging  on  the  Ogowe  river,'  they  told 
him.  *  The  English  expedition  is  stricken  down  with  it. 
The  three  leaders  are  dead.* 

Maurice  Gordon  had  not  lived  four  years  on  the  West 
African  coast  in  vain.  He  took  this  for  what  it  was  worth. 
But  if  he  had  acquired  scepticism,  he  had  lost  his  nerve. 
He  put  about  and  sailed  back  to  Loango. 

'  I  wonder,*  he  muttered,  as  he  walked  up  from  the 
beach  to  his  office  that  same  afternoon,  '  I  wonder  if  Dur- 
noYO  is  among  them  ?  * 

And  he  was  conscious  of  a  ray  of  hope  in  his  mind. 
He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  in  his  way,  this  Maurice 
Gordon  of  Loango ;  but  he  could  not  disguise  from  him- 
self the  simple  fact  that  the  death  of  Victor  Dumovo 
would  be  a  distinct  convenience  and  a  most  desirable 
relief.    Even  the  beet  of  ua — that  is  to  say  the  present 
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writer  and  his  readier -have  tbc3«  inconvenient  little  feel- 
ings. There  are  people  who  have  done  us  no  particular 
injury,  to  whom  we  wish  no  particular  harm,  but  we  fed 
iliat  it  would  be  very  expedu^nt  and  considerate  of  them  to 
die. 

Thinking  these  thouj^hts,  Maurice  Gordon  arrived  at 
the  fjrtory  and  went  straight  to  his  own  office,  where  he 
found  tlie  object  of  them — Victor  Durnovo— sitting  in  con- 
sumption of  the  office  sherry. 

Gordon  saw  at  once  that  the  rumoar  was  true.  There 
was  a  hunted,  unwholesome  look  in  Dumovo's  eyes.  He 
looked  shaken,  and  failed  to  convey  a  suggestion  of  personal 
dignity. 

'  Ilulloa  I  '  exclaimed  tlie  propriator  of  the  decanter. 
'  You  look  a  bit  chippy.  I  have  been  told  there  is  small- 
pox up  at  Msala.* 

'  So  have  1.     I've  just  heard  it  from  Meredith.* 

*  Just  heard  it — is  Meredith  down  here  too  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  and  the  fool  wants  to  go  back  to  night.  I  have 
to  meet  him  on  the  beach  at  four  o'clock.' 

Maurice  Gordon  sat  down,  poured  out  for  himself  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  drank  it  thoughtfully. 

'  Do  you  know,  Dumovo,'  he  said  emphaticaUy,  *I  have 
my  doubts  about  Meredith  being  a  fool.' 

'  Indeed  1 '  with  a  derisive  laugh. 

*  Yes.' 

Maurice  Gordon  looked  over  his  shoulder  to  see  that 
the  door  was  shu^. 

*  You'll  have  to  be  very  careful,*  he  said.  •  The  least 
slip  might  let  it  all  out.  Meredith  has  a  quiet  way  of 
looking  at  one  which  disquiets  me.  He  might  £nd 
out.' 

*  Not  he,*  replied  Dumovo  confidently,  *  especially  if 
we  B^TOoeed ;  and  we  shall  succeed — by  God  we  shall ! ' 

M&urioe    Gordon    mibde    a    little    movement    of    th« 
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nhonHerfl,  as  Indicating  \  csitain  uncasinoM,  bnt  bo  said 
nothing. 

Tht.'re  was  a  paiiMH  of  canaiderablo  duration,  at  the  end 
of  which  Duniovo  proJuctKl  a  papor  from  his  pocket  and 
thruw  it  dowTi. 

*  That's  good  business/  he  said. 

*  Two  thousand  tusks,'  murrnurod  Maurice  Gordon. 
•  Yes,  that's  good.     Through  Akmed,  I  fluppose  ?  ' 

*  Yea.  We  can  ouido  these  Arabs  at  their  own 
fcrade.' 

An  eviJ  smile  lighted  up  Durnovo*8  sallow  face.  When 
he  smiled,  his  drooping,  curtain-like  moustache  projected  iji 
a  way  that  made  keen  observers  of  the  human  face  wonder 
what  hie  mouth  was  like. 

Gordon,  who  had  been  handling  the  paper  ^N-ith  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  as  if  it  were  something  unclean,  threw 
it  down  on  the  table  again. 

*  Ye — es,*  he  said  slowly  ;  *  bnt  it  does  not  seem  to  dirty 
black  hands  as  it  dcea  white.     They  know  no  better.' 

*  Lord  I  *  ejaculated  Dumovo.  '  Don't  let  us  begin  the 
old  arguments  all  over  again.  I  thought  we  settled  that 
the  trade  was  there ;  we  couldn't  prevent  it,  and  therefore 
the  best  thing  is  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and 
then  clear  out  of  the  country.* 

'  But  suppose  Meredith  finds  out  ?  *  reiterated  Maurice 
Gordon,  with  the  lamentable  hesitation  that  precedes 
loss. 

*  U  Meredith  finds  out,  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him.* 

A  certain  concentration  of  tone  aroused  Maurice 
Gordon's  attention,  and  he  glanced  uneasily  at  his  com- 
panion. 

*  No  one  knows  what  goes  on  in  jhe  heart  of  Africa/ 
§aid  Dximovo  darkly.  •  But  we  will  not  trouble  about 
that ;  Meredith  won't  find  out.' 

*  Where  is  he  no??  ?  ' 
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*  With  your  sister,  at  the  bungalow.  A  l»n"'y*9  man — 
Ih&t  1r  what  he  is.' 

Victur  Duniovo  wan  emarting  undnr  a  Bonse  of  injury 
which  was  annoyingly  iDdefinite.  U  ^va8  true  that  Jack 
Meredith  bad  come  at  a  very  unpropitious  moment ;  but  it 
wan  equally  clear  that  the  intrusion  could  only  have  been 
the  result  of  accident.  It  was  really  a  case  of  the  third 
person  who  is  no  coinpauy,  with  aggravated  symptoms. 
Durnovo  had  vaguely  felt  in  the  presence  of  either  a 
Bubtle  possibility  of  sympathy  between  Jocelyn  Gordon 
and  Jack  Meredith.  When  he  saw  them  together,  for 
only  a  few  minutes  as  it  happened,  the  sympathy  rose  up 
and  buffeted  him  in  the  face,  and  he  hated  Jack  Mere<lith 
for  it.  He  hated  him  for  a  certain  reposeful  sense  of  capa- 
bility which  he  had  at  first  set  down  as  conceit,  and  later 
on  had  learnt  to  value  as  something  innate  in  blood  and 
education  which  was  not  conceit.  He  hated  him  because 
his  gentlemanliness  was  so  obvious  that  it  showed  up  the 
llaws  in  other  men,  as  the  masterpiece  upon  the  wall 
shows  up  the  weaknesses  of  the  surrounding  pictures. 
But  most  of  all  he  hated  him  because  Jocelyn  Gordon 
seemed  to  have  something  in  common  wnth  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Meredith — a  world  above  the  head  of  even  the  most 
successful  trader  on  tho  coast— a  world  in  which  he,  Victor 
Durnovo,  could  never  live  and  move  at  ease. 

Beyond  this,  Victor  Duinovo  cherished  the  hatred  of 
the  Found  Out.  He  felt  instinctively  that  behind  the 
courteous  demeanour  of  Jack  Meredith  there  was  an 
opinion — a  cool,  unbiassed  criticism — of  himself,  which 
Meredith  had  no  intention  of  divulging. 

On  hearing  tliat  Jack  was  at  the  bungalow  with 
JoceUn,  Maurice  Gordon  glanced  at  the  clock  and  won- 
dered how  he  could  get  away  from  his  present  visitor.  The 
atmosphere  of  -Tack  Mt-rtnlith'^  presence  was  preferable  to 
that  diffused  by  Victor  Durnovo.     There  w&a  a  feeling  of 
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personal  safety  and  dignity  in  the  very  sound  of  his  voioe 
which  set  a  weak  and  eaaily-led  man  upon  his  feet. 

But  Victor  Dumovo  hawi  something  to  scy  to  Gordon 
which  circumstances  had  brought  to  a  crisis. 

*  Look  here,'  he  said,  kaning  forward  and  throwing 
away  the  cigarette  he  had  been  smoking.  '  This  Simiacine 
scheme  is  going  to  be  the  biggest  thing  that  has  ever  been 
run  on  this  coast.* 

'Yes,'  said  Gordon,  with  the  indifference  that  comes 
from  non- participation. 

*  And  I'm  the  only  business  man  in  it,'  significantly. 
Gordon   nodded   his   head,  awaiting  further  develop- 
ments. 

*  Which  means  that  I  could  work  another  man  into  it. 
I  might  find  out  that  we  could  not  get  on  without  him.* 

The   black   eyes   seemed   to   probe   the   good-natured 
sensual  face  of  Maurice  Gordon,  so  keen,  so  searching  was 
their  glance. 

*  And  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it — to  make  that  man'a 
fortune — provided — that  he  was — my  brother-in-law.' 

'  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  Gordon,  setting 
down  the  glass  that  was  half  raised  to  his  hps. 
'  I  mean  that  I  want  to  marry — Jocelyn.' 

And  the  modem  school  of  reaUstic,  mawkishly  foul 
novelists,  who  hold  that  Love  excuseth  all,  would  have 
taken  delight  in  the  passionate  rendering  of  the  girl'd 
name. 

*  Want  to  marry  Jocelyn,  do  you  ?  *  answered  Maurice, 
with  a  derisive  Uttle  laugh.  On  the  first  impulse  of  the 
moment  he  gave  no  thought  to  himself  or  his  own 
interests,  and  spoke  with  undisguised  contempt.  I1& 
might  have  been  speaking  to  a  beggar  on  the  roadside. 

Durnovo's  eyes  flashed  dangerously,  and  his  tobac<20- 
stained  teeth  clenched  for  a  moment  over  his  lower  lip. 

*  That  is  my  desire — and  inteniion.' 
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•Look  here,  Dumovo! '  exclaimrd  Gordon.  '  Don't  be 
%  fool  I    Can't  you  see  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  ?  ' 

He  attempted  weakly  to  dismisB  the  matter  by  loaning 
forward  on  his  writing  table,  taking  up  his  pen,  and 
busying  himself  with  a  number  of  papers. 

Victor  Dumovo  rose  from  liis  chair  ao  hastily  that  in  a 
flash  Maurice  Gordon's  hand  was  in  the  top  right-hand 
drawer  of  his  writing  table.  The  good-natured  blue  ayes 
suddenly  became  fixed  and  steady.  But  Durnovo  seemed 
to  make  an  effort  over  himself,  and  walked  to  the  windowi 
where  he  drew  aside  the  woven -grass  blind  and  looked  out 
into  the  glaring  sunlight.  Still  standing  there,  he  turned 
and  spoke  in  a  low,  concentrated  voice  : 

'  No,'  he  said,  *  I  can't  see  that  it  id  out  of  the  question. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  only  natural  that  she  should 
marry  the  man  who  is  her  brother's  partner  in  many  a 
little — speculation.* 

Maurice  Gordon,  sitting  there,  staring  hopelessly  into 
the  half-breed's  yellow  face,  saw  it  all.  He  went  back  in 
a  flash  of  recollection  to  many  passing  details  which  had 
been  unnoted  at  the  time — details  which  now  fitted  into 
each  other  like  the  links  of  a  chain— and  that  chain  was 
around  him.  He  leapt  forward  in  a  momentary  opening 
of  the  future,  and  saw  himself  ruined,  disgraced,  held  up 
to  the  execration  of  the  whole  civilised  world.  He  wag 
utterly  in  this  man's  power — bound  hand  and  foot.  He 
could  not  say  him  no.  And  least  of  aM  could  he  say  no  to 
this  demand,  which  had  roused  all  the  latent  chivalry, 
gentlemanUness,  brotherly  love,  that  was  in  him.  Maurice 
Gordon  knew  that  Victor  Durnovo  possessed  knowledge 
which  Jocelyn  would  consider  cheap  at  the  price  of  her 
person. 

There  was  one  way  out  of  it.  His  hand  was  still  on 
the  handle  of  the  top  right-hand  drawer.  He  was  a  dead 
shot.     His  finger  was  wiLliin  two  inches  of  the  stock  of  a 
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revolver.  One  bull»jt  for  Victor  Dumovo,  another  for 
himself.  TJien  the  old  training  of  hia  Bohf>ol  dayn — th« 
training  U:at  makes  an  upright,  honest  gentleman — 
asserted  itself,  and  ho  saw  the  cowardice  of  it.  There  wai 
time  enough  for  that  later,  when  the  crisis  came.  In  the 
meantime,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  could  fight  to 
the  end. 

'  I  don't  think,'  said  Durnovo,  who  seemed  to  be 
following  Gordon's  thoughts,  '  that  the  idea  would  be  so 
repellent  to  your  sister  as  you  seem  to  think.* 

And  a  sudden  my  of  hope  shot  athwart  the  future  into 
which  his  listener  was  staling.  It  might  be  so.  One  can 
never  toll  with  women.  Maurice  Gordon  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  world,  and,  after  all,  he  waa 
only  building  up  hope  upon  precedent.  He  knew,  as  well 
as  you  or  I,  that  women  will  dance  and  flirt  with — ovon 
marry — men  who  are  not  gentlemen.  Not  only  for  the 
moment,  but  as  a  permanency,  something  seems  to  kill 
their  perception  of  a  fact  which  is  patent  to  every  educated 
man  in  the  room  ;  and  one  never  knows  what  it  is.  One 
can  only  surmise  that  it  is  that  thirst  for  admiration 
which  does  more  harm  in  the  world  than  the  thirst  for 
alcoholic  stimulant  which  we  fight  with  societies  and 
guilds,  oaths  and  little  snips  of  ribbon. 

*  The  idea  never  entered  my  head,'  said  Gordon. 

*  It  has  never  been  out  of  mine,'  replied  Durnovo,  with 
a  little  harsh  laugh  which  was  almost  pathetic. 

'  1  don't  want  you  to  do  anything  now,'  he  went  on 
more  gently.  It  was  wonderful  how  well  he  knew  Maurice 
Gordon.  The  suggested  delay  appealed  to  one  side  of  his 
nature,  the  softened  tone  to  another.  *  There  is  tinw 
enough.     When  I  come  back  I  will  speak  of  it  again.* 

*  You  have  not  spoken  to  her  ?  ' 

*  No,  I  have  not  spoken  to  her,' 
Maurice  Gordon  shook  his  head. 
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*  Bbe  18  ft  (]u(Hir  girl,*  he  said,  tryino;  to  conceal  the 
hope  that  was  in  bis  voice.  •  She  is  cleverer  than  me,  you 
ki\ow,  atui  all  that.  My  inlluence  is  very  small,  and  would 
icarcely  he  considered.' 

*  But  your  interests  would,'  Bugtjested  Durnovo.  *  Your 
sister  is  very  fond  of  you,  and — I  think  I  have  one  or  two 
arguments  to  put  forward  which  she  would  recognise  as 
uncommonly  strong.' 

The  colour  which  had  hecn  returning  slowly  to  Maurice 
Gordon's  face  now  faded  away  again.  His  lips  were  dry 
and  shrivelled  as  if  ho  had  passed  through  a  sirocco. 

'  Mind,'  continued  Durnovo  reassuringly,  *  I  don't  say  I 
would  use  them  unless  1  suspected  that  you  were  acting  in 
opposition  to  my  wislies.' 

Gordon  said  nothing.  His  heart  was  throbbing  un- 
comfortably— it  seemed  to  be  in  his  throat. 

•  I  would  not  bring  forward  those  arguments  except  as 
A  last  resource,'  went  on  Victor  Durnovo,  with  the  deli- 
berate cruelty  of  a  t}Tant.  *  I  would  first  point  out  the 
Bidvantages  ;  a  fourth  share  in  the  Simiacine  scheme  would 
make  you  a  rich  man — above  suspicion — indcjiendent  of 
the  gossip  of  the  market-place.' 

Maurice  Gordon  winced  visibly,  and  his  eyes  wavered 
AS  if  he  were  about  to  give  way  to  panic. 

'  You  could  retire  and  go  home  to  England — to  a  cooler 
climate.  This  country  might  get  too  hot  for  your  consti- 
tution— see  ?  * 

Durnovo  came  hack  into  the  centre  of  the  room  and 
stood  by  the  writing-table.  His  attitude  was  that  of  a 
man  holding  a  whip  over  a  cowering  dog. 

He  took  up  his  hat  and  riding-"whip  with  a  satisfied 
little  laugh,  as  if  the  dog  had  cringingly  done  his  bidding. 

•  Besides,'  he  said,  with  a  certain  defiance  of  manner,  '  I 
may  succeed  without  any  of  that — eh  ?  * 

'  Yes,'  Gordon  wan  obliged  to  admit  with  a  gulp,  as  ii 
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he  were  swallowing  hia  priile,  and  he  knew  thai  in  saying 
the  word  he  was  dograding  his  siater  — throwing  her  at 
this  man*8  foet  as  the  price  of  his  o^ti  honour. 

With  a  half  oontnmptiiouB  nod  Victor  Duniovo  turned, 
Rnd  went  awaf  in  keep  hia  appointmeni  with  Meredith, 


CHAPTER  XX 

BROUQDT   TO   THE    8CIUT0H 
Ta!:e  heed  of  still  waters ;  they  qaiok  pass  away. 

Qdt  OsciJiD  was  sitting  od  the  uatural  terrace  in  front  of 
DurnoYo's  house  at  Msala,  and  Marie  attended  to  his  simpla 
wants  with  that  patient  dignity  which  suggested  the  reooi- 
lection  of  better  times,  and  appealed  strongly  to  the  man- 
hood of  her  fellow-iiervant  Joseph. 

Oscard  was  not  good  at  the  enunciation  of  those  small 
amenities  which  are  supposed  to  soothe  the  feelings  of  the 
temporarily  debased.  He  vaguely  felt  that  this  woman 
was  not  accustomed  to  menial  sernce,  but  he  knew  that 
any  suggestion  of  sympathy  was  more  than  he  could  com- 
pass. So  he  merely  spoke  to  her  more  gently  than  to  the 
men,  and  perhaps  she  understood,  despite  her  chocolate- 
coloured  skin. 

They  had  inaugurated  a  strange,  unequal  friendship 
during  the  three  days  that  Oscard  had  been  left  alone  at 
Msala.  Joseph  had  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  porters,  and  his  domestic  dutiea 
'^ere  laid  aside.  Thus  Marie  was  called  upon  to  attend  to 
Guy  Oscard's  daily  wants. 

*  I  think  I'll  take  coffee,'  he  was  saying  to  her  in  reply 
to  a  quesiion.     *  Yes — coffee,  please,  Marie.' 

He  was  smoking  one  of  his  big  wooden  pipes,  staring 
straight  in  front  of  him  with  a  placidity  natural  to  his 
bulk. 
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The  woman  turned  away  with  a  little  smile.  She  liked 
khifl  big  man  with  bis  baiting  tongue  and  quiet  ways.  She 
liked  Lid  awkward  attempts  to  conciliate  the  coquette 
Xantippe — to  extract  a  smile  £rom  the  grave  Neatorius, 
and  she  liked  his  manner  towards  herself.  She  liked  the 
poised  pipe  and  the  jerky  voice  as  he  said,  '  Yes — coffee, 
please,  Marie.* 

Women  do  Like  these  things — they  seem  to  understand 
them  and  to  attach  some  strange,  subtle  importance  of 
their  own  to  them.  For  which  power  some  of  us  who 
have  not  the  knack  of  turning  a  pretty  phrase  or  throwing 
off  an  appropriate  pleasantry  may  well  be  thankful. 

Presently  she  returned,  bringing  the  coffee  on  a  rough 
tray,  also  a  box  of  matches  and  Oscard's  tobacco  pouch 
Noting  this  gratuitous  attention  to  his  comfort,  he  looked 
up  with  a  little  laugh. 

'  Er — thank  you,'  he  said.     '  Very  kind.' 

He  did  not  put  his  pipe  back  to  his  lips — keenly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  exigency  of  the  moment  demanded  a 
little  polite  exchange  of  commonplace, 

*  Children  gone  to  bed  ?  *  he  asked  anxiously. 

She  paused  in  hor  slow,  deft  arrangement  of  the  little 
table. 

*  Yes,'  she  answered. 

He  nodded  as  if  the  news  were  eminently  satisfactory. 

*  Nestorius,'  he  said,  adhering  to  Meredith's  pleasantry,  '  is 
the  jolliest  little  chap  I  have  met  for  a  long  time.* 

*  Yes,'  she  answered  softly.     '  Yes — but  listen  I  * 

He  raised  his  head,  listening  as  she  did — both  looking 
down  the  river  into  the  gathering  darkness. 

*  I  hear  the  sound  of  paddles,*  she  said.     '  And  you  ?  * 

*  Not  yet.     My  ears  are  not  so  sharp  as  yours.* 

*  I  am  accustomed  to  it,'  the  woman  said,  with  some 
emotion  in  her  voice  which  he  did  not  understand  &heB« 

*  I  tun  always  listening.' 
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Oscard  sccTued  to  he  etruck  ^ith  thip  doscription  of 
hf»r8olf.  It  wa5i  so  very  apt—  so  comprehonsive.  The 
woman's  attitude  before  the  world  was  the  attitude  of  th« 
listener  for  some  distant  sound. 

She  poured  out  his  coffee,  setting  the  cup  at  his  elbow. 
*Now  you  will  hear,'  she  said,  standing  upright  with  that 
untrammelled  dignity  of  carriage  which  is  found  wherever 
African  blood  is  in  the  veins.  '  Thoy  have  just  come  round 
Broken  Tree  Bend.     There  are  two  boats.' 

He  listened,  and  after  a  moinent  heard  the  regular 
glug-glug  of  the  paddles  stealing  over  the  waters  of  the 
still  tropic  river,  covering  a  wonderful  distance. 

'Yes,' he  said,'!  hear.  Mr.  Meredith  said  he  would 
be  back  to-night.* 

She  gave  a  strange -little  low  laugh — almost  the  laugh 
of  a  happy  woman. 

'He  is  like  that,  Mr.  Meredith,*  she  said;  'what  he 
says  be  does  ' — in  the  pretty  English  of  one  who  has  learnt 
Spanish  first. 

*  Yes,  Marie — he  is  like  that.' 

She  turned,  in  her  strangely  subdued  way,  and  went 
into  the  house  to  prepare  some  supper  for  the  new-comers. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  sound  of  the  paddles  was 
quite  distinct,  and  then — probably  on  turning  a  corner  of 
the  river  and  coming  in  sight  of  the  lights  of  Msala — Jack 
Meredith's  cheery  shout  carne  floating  through  the  night. 
Oscard  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips  and  sent  back  an  answer 
that  echoed  against  the  trees  across  the  river.  He  walked 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  he  was  presently  joined 
by  Joseph  with  a  lantern. 

The  two  boats  came  on  to  the  sloping  shore  with  a 
grating  sound,  and  by  the  light  of  the  waving  lantern 
Oscard  saw  Durnovo  and  Jack  land  from  the  same  boat. 

The  three  men  walked  up  to  the  house  together. 
Marie  wbuS  s,t  the  door,  and  bowed  her  head  gravely  in 
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Aiiswor  to  Jack*B  Balutation.    Dutdoto  nodded  curtly  aod 
said  Dot.hinf,'. 

Id  the  Bitting-room,  by  the  liglit  of  the  paraffin  lamp, 
the  two  Englishmen  exchanged  a  long  questioning  glance, 
quite  difforont  from  the  quick  interrogation  of  a  woman's 
eyes.     Th<Te  waa  a  siqilo  on  Jack  Meredith's  face. 

*  All  ready  to  start  to-morrow  ?  '  he  inquired. 
Yes,'  replied  Oscard. 

And  that  was  all  they  could  eay.  Duniovo  never  left 
them  alone  together  that  night.  He  watched  their  faces 
with  keen,  suspicious  eyes.  Behind  the  moustache  his  lips 
were  pursed  up  in  restless  anxiety.  But  he  saw  nothing — 
learnt  nothing.     These  two  men  were  inscrutable. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  Simiacine 
Beckers  left  their  first  unhappy  camp  at  Msala.  They  had 
tasted  of  misfortune  at  the  vory  beginning,  but  after  the 
first  reverse  they  returned  to  their  work  with  that  dogged 
determination  which  is  a  better  spirit  than  the  wild  en- 
thusiasm of  departure,  where  friends  shout  and  flags  wave, 
and  an  artificial  hopefulness  throws  in  its  jarring  note. 

They  had  left  behind  them  with  the  artifice  of  civihsn- 
tion  that  subtle  handicap  of  a  woman's  presence;  and  the 
little  flotilla  of  canoes  that  set  sail  from  the  terrace  at 
Msala  one  morning  in  November,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
was  essentially  masculine  in  its  bearing.  The  four  whit^ 
men — quiet,  self-contained,  and  intrepid — seemed  to  work 
together  with  a  perfect  unity,  a  oneness  of  thought  and 
action  which  really  lay  in  the  brain  of  one  of  them.  No 
man  can  define  a  true  leader ;  for  one  is  too  autocratic 
and  the  next  too  easily  led ;  one  is  too  quick-tempered, 
another  too  reserved.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  ideal 
leader  is  that  man  who  knows  how  to  extract  from  the 
brains  of  his  subordinates  all  that  is  best  and  strongest 
therein — who  knows  how  to  suppress  his  own  individualityj 
ftnd  merge  it  for  the  time  bemg  into  that  of  his  fellow- 
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worker— whoso  inflnence  is  from  within  and  not  from 
without. 

The  most  aiicc^-^sful  Prt-^un  ruM  uf  Uu[ml)lii:a  liavc  boen 
those  who  aro,  or  pretend  to  bo,  nonentities,  content  to  be 
mere  peps,  atanding  atill  and  lifeless,  for  things  to  be  hung 
upon.  Jack  Meredith  was,  or  protended  to  be,  this.  He  never 
assumed  the  airs  of  a  leader.  He  never  was  a  leader.  He 
merely  smoothed  thinf^ifl  over,  snpgested  here,  laughed 
there,  and  seemed  to  stand  by,  indilierent  all  the  while. 

In  less  than  a  week  they  left  the  river,  hauling  their 
canoes  up  on  the  hank,  and  hiding  them  in  the  tangle  of 
the  virgin  underwood.  A  depot  of  provisions,  Ukewise 
hidden,  was  duly  made,  and  the  long,  weary  march  began. 

The  daily  routine  of  this  need  not  be  followed,  for  there 
were  weeks  of  long  monotony,  varied  only  by  a  new  diffi- 
culty, a  fresh  danger,  or  a  deplorable  accident.  Twice  the 
whole  company  had  to  lay  aside  the  baggage  and  assume 
arms,  when  Guy  Oscard  proved  himself  to  be  a  cool  and 
daring  leader.  Not  twice,  but  two  hundred  times,  the  ring 
of  Joseph's  unemng  rifle  sent  some  naked  savage  crawling 
into  the  brake  to  die,  with  a  sudden  wonder  in  his  half- 
awakened  brain.  They  could  not  afford  to  be  merciful; 
their  only  safeguard  was  to  pass  through  this  country, 
leaving  a  track  of  blood  and  fire  and  dread  behind  them. 

This,  however,  is  no  record  of  travel  in  Central  Africa. 
There  are  many  such  to  be  had  at  any  circulating  library, 
written  by  abler  and  more  fantastic  pens.  Some  of  ue 
who  have  wandered  in  the  darkest  continent  have  looked 
in  vain  for  things  seen  by  former  travellers — things  which, 
as  the  saying  is,  are  neither  here  nor  there.  Indeed,  there 
is  not  much  to  see  in  a  vast,  boundless  forest  with  little 
life  and  no  variety — nothing  but  •  a  deadly  monotony  of 
twilit  tangle.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun — even 
Immediately  under  it  in  Central  Africa.  The  only  novelty 
IB  the  human  heart— Central  Man.     That  is  never  stale, 
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and  there  are  deptha  still  nuexplorocl,  heights  still  on- 
attained,  wai'm  rivers  oi  love,  cold  streams  of  hatred,  and 
vast  plains  where  strange  motives  grow.  These  are  our 
husinuss. 

We  have  not  to  deal  so  much  with  the  fincling  of  the 
Siraiaoine  as  v>rith  the  finders,  and  of  tbeee  the  chief  at  thi? 
time  was  Jack  Meredith.  It  seemed  quite  natural  thai 
one  duty  after  auother  should  devolve  upon  him,  and  he 
invariably  had  time  to  do  them  all,  and  leisure  to  comment 
pleasantly  upon  it.  But  his  chief  care  was  Victor  Dur- 
noYO. 

As  soon  as  they  entered  the  forest,  two  hundred  miles 
above  Msala,  the  half-breud  was  a  changed  man.  The 
strange  restlessness  asserted  itself  again — the  man  was 
nervous,  eager,  sincere.  His  whole  being  was  given  up  to 
this  search  ;  his  whole  heart  and  soul  were  enveloped  in  it. 
At  first  he  worked  steadily,  like  a  mariner  treading  his 
way  through  known  waters  ;  but  gradually  his  composure 
left  him,  and  he  became  incapable  of  doing  ether  work. 

Jack  Meredith  was  at  his  side  always.  By  day  he 
walked  near  him  as  be  piloted  the  column  through  the 
tracldess  forest.  At  night  he  slept  in  the  same  tent, 
stretched  across  the  doorway.  Despite  the  •  enormous 
fatigue,  he  slept  the  light  sleep  of  the  townsman,  and  often 
he  was  awakened  by  Durnovo  talking  aloud,  groaning, 
tossing  on  his  narrow  bed. 

When  they  had  been  on  the  march  for  two  months — 
piloted  with  marvellous  instinct  by  Dumovo — Meredith 
made  one  or  two  changes  in  the  organisation.  The  cara- 
van naturally  moved  slowly,  owing  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  baggage  to  be  carried,  and  this  delay  seemed  to 
UTitate  Victor  Durnovo  to  such  an  extent  that  at  last  it 
was  obvious  that  the  man  would  go  mad  uioless  this  enor- 
mous tension  could  be  relieved. 

'For  God's  sake*  he  would  shout,  'hurry  those  men 
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on  t     We  haven't  done  ten  milea  to-day.     Another  man 
down — damn  him  I  * 

And  more  than  once  be  had  to  be  dragged  forcibly 
away  from  the  fallen  porter,  whom  he  battered  with  both 
fists.  Had  he  had  his  will,  he  would  have  allowed  no 
time  for  meals,  and  only  a  few  hours'  halt  for  rest. 
Guy  Oscard  did  not  understand  it.  Hie  denser  nervea 
were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  state  of  irritation 
and  unreasoning  restlessness  into  which  the  climate  and 
excitement  had  brought  Durnovo.  But  Meredith,  in  his 
finer  organisation,  miderstood  the  case  better.  lie  it  was 
who  soothingly  explained  the  necessity  for  giving  the  men 
a  longer  rest.  He  alone  could  persuade  Durnovo  to  lie 
down  at  night  and  cease  his  perpetual  calculations.  The 
man's  hands  were  so  unsteady  that  he  could  hardly  take 
the  sights  necessary  to  determine  their  position  in  this 
sea-like  waste.  And  to  Jack  alone  did  Victor  Durnovj 
ever  approach  the  precincts  of  mutual  confidence. 

•  1  can't  help  it,  Meredith,*  he  said  one  day,  with  a 
scared  look,  after  a  particularly  violent  outburst  of 
temper.  '  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I  aomeUmes  think  I 
am  going  mad.*  * 

And  soon  after  that  the  change  was  made. 

An  advance  column,  commanded  by  Meredith  and 
Durnovo,  was  selected  to  push  on  to  the  Plateau,  while 
Oscard  and  Joseph  followed  more  leisurely  with  the 
baggage  and  the  slower  travellers. 

One  of  the  strangest  journeys  in  the  vast  unwritten 
history  of  commercial  advance  was  that  made  by  the 
five  men  from  the  camp  of  the  main  expedition  across 
the  lower  slopes  of  a  mountain  range — unmarked  on  any 
map,  unnamed  by  any  geographer — to  the  mysterious 
Simiacine  Plateau.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  wild, 
bloodshot  eyes  of  their  guide  could  pierce  the  density  of 
the  forest  where  Naturn  had  hold  unchecked,  untrimmed 
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away  for  countless  j^eueratloua.  Victor  Dornovo  nole^ 
a  thousand  indicutions  unsoon  by  his  four  companions. 
The  journey  no  longer  partook  of  the  ujitaro  of  a  curefully 
calculated  progress  across  a  country  untrodden  by  a  white 
man's  foot;  it  was  a  wild  rush  in  a  straight  line  through 
unbroken  forest  fastness,  guidod  by  an  instinct  tliat  was 
iitronger  than  knowledge.  And  the  only  Englishman  in 
the  party — Jack  Meredith— had  to  choose  between  madness 
and  rest,  lie  know  enough  of  the  human  brain  to  bo 
convinced  that  the  only  possible  relief  to  this  tension  was 
success. 

Victor  Durnovo  would  never  know  rest  now  until  he 
reached  the  spot  where  the  Simiacine  sliould  be.  If  the 
trees  were  there,  growing,  as  he  said,  in  solitary  state  and 
order,  strangely  suggestive  of  human  handiwork,  then 
Victor  Durnovo  was  saved.  If  no  such  spot  was  found, 
madness  and  death  could  only  follow. 

To  save  his  companion's  reason,  Meredith  more  than 
once  drugged  his  food ;  but  when  the  land  began  to  rise 
beneath  their  feet  in  tentative,  billow-like  inequalities — the 
deposit  of  a  glacial  age — Durnovo  refused  to  stop  for  the 
preparation  of  food.  Eating  dry  biscuits  and  stringy 
tinned  meat  as  they  went  along,  the  four  men — throe 
blacks  and  one  white — followed  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
mad  pilot. 

'  We're  getting  to  the  mountains — we*re  getting  to  the 
mountains  I  We  shall  be  there  to-night  I  Think  of  that, 
Meredith — to-night !  '  he  kept  repeating  with  a  sickening 
monotony.  And  all  the  while  he  stumbled  on.  The 
perspiration  ran  down  his  face  in  one  continuous  stream; 
at  times  he  paused  to  wipe  it  from  his  eyes  with  the  back 
of  his  hands,  and  as  these  were  torn  and  bleeding,  there 
were  smears  of  blood  across  his  cheeks. 

The  night  fell ;  the  moon  rose,  red  and  glorious,  and 
the  beasts  of  this  uiitrodden  forest  paused  in  their  search 
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for  meat  to  watch  v-itb  wondering,  fearless  eyee  that 
■trnn^fi,  unknown  aniiuttl  — mnn. 

It  was  Durnovo  wlio,  Ci'Tjibii-.;  \Miuly,  first  buv*  i  i- 
break  in  Cb-i  iff.'d  ah^(i.  He  gavo  a  mnfiled  cry  ot 
delight,  and  in  n  few  rninutes  they  were  all  rushing, 
like  men  popflcflsot],  np  a  bare  elope  of  hroken  shale. 

Dnrrovo  reached  the  Hummit  first.  A  faint,  pleasant 
odour  waR  wafted  into  their  fuccH.  They  stood  on  the 
ed(>c  of  a  vast  tahlo-land  molting  away  in  the  yellow 
moonlight.  Btnddcd  all  over,  like  sheep  in  a  meadow, 
were  a  number  of  little  bushes,  and  no  other  vegetation. 

Victor  Duvnovo  stooped  over  one  of  these.  He  buried 
his  fflce  among  the  leavcy  of  it,  and  f^nddenly  he  toppled 
over. 

•  Yes,'  he  cried  as  he  ft:ll,  '  it's  Simiaoine  I ' 

And  he  turned  over  with  a  r;roan  of  satisfaction,  and 
lay  like  a  dead  man. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    PIK6T   CONSIONMEIJl! 

Since  all  that  I  cmi  ever  do  for  theo 
Is  to  do  nothing,  may'et  thoa  never  see, 
Never  divine,  the  all  that  nothing  costeth  ram. 

One  morning,  three  months  later,  Guy  Oscard  drew  up  in 
line  his  flying  column.  He  was  going  back  to  England 
with  the  first  consignment  of  Simiacine.  Puring  the 
twelve  weeks  that  lay  behind  there  had  been  constant 
reference  made  to  his  little  body  of  picked  men,  and  the 
leader  had  selected  with  a  grave  deliberation  that  promised 
well. 

The  lost  soldier  that  was  in  him  was  all  astir  in  his 
veins  as  he  reviewed  his  command  in  the  cool  air  of  early 
morning.  The  journey  from  Msala  to  the  Plateau  had 
occupied  a  busy  two  months.  Oscard  expected  to  reach 
Msala  with  his  men  in  forty  days.  Piled  up  in  neat 
square  cases,  such  as  could  be  carried  in  pairs  by  a  man 
of  ordinary  strength,  was  the  crop  of  Simiacine,  roughly 
valued  by  Victor  Durnovo  at  forty  thousand  pounds. 
Ten  men  could  carry  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  twenty 
cases  set  close  together  on  the  ground  made  a  bed  for 
Guy  Oscard.  Upon  this  improvised  couch  he  gravely 
stretched  his  bulk  every  night  all  through  the  journey  that 
followed. 

Over  the  whole  face  of  the  sparsely  vegetated  table- 
land the  dwarf  bushes  grew  at  intervals,  ea<3h  one  in  ft 
little   circle  of  its  own,  whore   no  grass  grew :  for   ihd 
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(icad  leaves,  fulling,  poLsoned  the  earth.  There  were  do 
leaves  on  the  busboB  cow,  for  they  had  all  been  denuded, 
and  the  twisted  branches  stood  out  naked  in  the  morning 
mist.  Some  of  the  bushes  had  boen  roughly  pruned,  to 
/o.ster,  if  possible,  a  more  bushy  growth  and  a  heavier  crop 
of  leaves  near  to  the  parent  stem. 

It  was  a  strange  landscape  ;  and  any  passing  traveller, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  Simiaoine,  must  perforce  have  seen 
At  once  that  these  insignificant  little  trees  were  something 
quite  apart  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Each  standing 
with  its  magic  circle,  no  bird  built  its  nest  within  the 
branches — no  inject  constructed  its  filmy  home — no  spider 
weaved  its  busy  web  from  twig  to  twig. 

Solitary, "  mournful,  lifelecs  the  Plateau  which  had 
nearly  cost  Victor  Durnovo  his  life  lay  beneath  the  face  of 
beaven,  far  above  the  surrounding  country — the  summit  of 
?in  unnamed  mountain — a  land  lying  in  the  heart  of  a 
tropic  country  which  was  neither  tropic,  temperate,  nor 
arctic.  Fauna  had  it  none,  for  it  produced  nothing  that 
could  sustain  life..  Flora  it  knew  not,  for  the  little. trees, 
with  their  perennial  fortune  of  brilliant  brown-tinted 
leaves,  monopolised  vegetable  life,  and  slew  all  comers. 
It  seemed  hke  some  stray  tract  of  another  planet,  where 
the  condition  of  living  things  was  di^erent.  There  was  a 
strange  sense  of  having  been  thrown  up — thrown  up,  as  it 
were,  into  mid-heaven,  there  to  hang  for  ever — neither  this 
world  nor  the  world  to  come.  The  silence  of  it  all  was 
such  as  would  di-ive  men  mad  if  they  came  to  think  of  it. 
It  was  the  silence  of  the  st&rs. 

The  men  who  had  lived  up  here  for  tlireo  months  did 
net  look  quite  natural.  There  was  a  singular  heaviness  of 
the  eyelids  which  all  had  noticed,  though  none  had  apoken 
of  it.  A  craving  for  animal  food,  which  could  only  be 
stayed  by  the  consumption  of  abnonnal  quantities  of  meat, 
kept  the  hunters  ever  at  work  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
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mountain.  Bleep  was  brokr n,  and  unconny  things  happened 
in  the  night.  Men  said  thut  they  baw  other  men  Uke  trees, 
walking  abroad  with  siglitless  eyes ;  and  Joseph  said, 
'  Gammon,  my  festive  darky — gammon  I  '  but  he,  never- 
theless, glanced  somewhat  uneauily  towards  bis  maeter 
whenever  the  natives  said  such  things. 

A  clearing  had  been  made  on  that  part  of  the  Plateau 
which  was  moat  accessible  from  helcw.  The  Simiacine 
trees  had  been  ruthlessly  cut  away — even  ihe  roots  were 
grubbed  up  and  burnt — far  away  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
httle  kingdom.  This  was  done  because  there  arose  at 
Bunsot  a  soft  and  pleasant  odour  from  the  bushes  which 
seemed  to  affect  the  nerves,  and  even  made  the  teeth 
chatter.  It  was,  therefore,  deemed  wise  that  the  camp 
should  stand  on  bare  ground. 

It  was  on  this  giound,  in  front  of  the  tents,  that  Guy 
Oscard  drew  up  his  quick-marching  column  before  the 
sun  had  sprung  up  in  its  fantastic  tropical  way  from  the 
distant  line  of  virgin  forest.  As  he  walked  along  the  line, 
making  a  suggestion  here,  puUing  on  a  shoulder-rope  there, 
he  looked  staunch  and  strong  as  any  man  might  wish  to  be. 
His  face  was  bunit  so  brown  that  eyebrows  and  moustache 
Biood  out  almost  blonde,  though  in  reality  they  were  only 
brown.  His  eyes  did  not  seem  to  be  suffering  from  the 
heaviness  noticeable  in  others  ;  altogether,  the  climate  and 
the  mystic  breath  of  the  Simiacine  grove  did  not  appear  to 
affect  him  as  it  did  his  companions.  This  was  probably 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  being  chief  of  the  hunters, 
most  of  his  days  had  been  passed  on  the  lower  slopes  in 
search  of  game. 

To  him  came  presently  Jack  Meredith — the  same  gentle- 
mannered  man,  with  an  incongruously  brown  face  and 
quick  eyes  seeing  all.  It  is  not,  after  all,  the  life  that 
makes  the  man.  There  are  gentle  backwoodsmen,  and 
rcflSans  among  those  who  live  ki  'irawing-roomg. 
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*  Well  ?  *  said  Meredith,  following  the  glauoe  of  his 
friend's  eye  as  he  surveyed  his  men. 

Oscanl  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips  and  looked  gravely 
at  him. 

'  Don't  half  hke  it,  you  know,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice  ; 
for  Durnovo  waa  talking  with  a  head  porter  a  few  yards 
away. 

*  Don't  half  hke  what  ? — the  tlavour  of  that  pipe  ?  It 
looks  a  httle  strong.' 

'  No,  leaving  you  here,'  replied  Oscard. 

'  Oh,  that's  all  right,  old  chap  1  Yoa  can't  take  me 
with  you,  you  know.  I  intended  to  stick  to  it  when  I  came 
away  from  home,  and  I  am  not  going  to  turn  back  now.* 

Obcard  gave  a  queer  httle  upward  jerk  of  the  head,  as 
if  he  had  just  collected  fuithtr  evidence  in  support  of  a 
theory  which  chronically  surprised  him.  Then  he  turned 
away  and  looked  down  over  the  vast  imtrodden  tract  of 
Afrioa  that  lay  beneath  them.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
there,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  who  has  no  fluency  in 
personal  comment. 

*  You  know,'  he  said,  jerkily,  •  I  didn't  think — I  mean 
you're  not  the  sort  of  chap  I  took  you  for.  When  I  first 
saw  you  I  thought  you  were  a  bit  of  a  dandy  and — all  that. 
Not  the  sort  of  man  for  this  work.  I  thought  that  the 
thing  was  bound  to  be  a  failure.  I  knew  Durnovo,  and 
had  no  faith  in  him.     You've  got  a  gentle  way  about  you, 

and    your   clothes  are   so   confoundedly   neat.     But ' 

Here  he  paused  and  pulled  down  the  folds  of  his  Norfolk 
jacket.  '  But  I  liked  the  way  you  shot  that  leopard  the 
day  we  first  met.' 

'  Beastly  fiuke,'  put  in  Meredith,  with  his  pleUiiaut 
laugh. 

Oscard  coiitented  himself  with  a  denying  shake  of  ihe 
head. 

*  Of  course,'  he  coutiuoed,  with  obyious  determination 
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to  got  it  all  off  his  mind,  '  I  know  as  well  as  yoa  do  that 
you  aio  tljo  chief  of  this  concern — have  been  chief  sinct 
wo  left  Msula  -and  I  never  want  to  work  under  a  better 
man.' 

He  put  his  pipe  buck  between  bis  lips  and  turned  round 
with  a  contented  emile,  ae  much  as  to  say,  '  There,  that  is 
the  sort  of  man  I  ami  When  I  want  to  .say  tliat  sort  of 
thing  I  can  say  it  with  the  best  of  you.' 

'  We  have  pulled  along  very  comfortably,  haven't  wo  ? ' 
Baid  Meredith  ;  '  thanks  tc  your  angelic  temper.  And  you'll 
deliver  that  packet  of  letters  to  the  governor,  won't  you  ? 
I  have  sent  them  in  one  packet,  addressed  to  him,  as  it  is 
easier  to  carry.  I  will  let  you  hear  of  us  somehow  ^vitldn 
the  next  six  months.  Do  not  go  and  get  married  before 
I  get  home.     I  want  to  be  your  best  man.' 

Oscard  laughed  and  gave  the  signal  for  the  men  to 
start,  and  the  long  caravan  defiled  before  tbem.  The 
porters  nodded  to  Merodith  with  a  great  display  of  white 
teeth,  while  the  head  men,  the  captains  of  tens,  stepped 
out  of  the  ranks  and  shook  hands. 

Before  they  had  disappeared  over  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
Joseph  came  forward  to  say  good-bye  to  Oscard. 

*  And  it  ia  understood,'  said  the  latter,  '  that  I  pay 
in  to  your  account  at  Lloyd's  Bank  your  share  of  the 
proceeds  ? ' 

Joseph  grinned.  •  Yes,  air,  if  you  please,  presumin' 
it's  a  safe  bank.' 

•  Safe  as  houses.* 

'  Cos  it's  a  tolerable  big  amount,*  settling  himself  into 
his  boots  in  the  manner  of  a  millionaire. 

'  Lot  of  money — about  four  hundred  pounds  1  But 
you  can  trust  me  to  see  to  it  all  right.' 

'  No  fear,  sir,'  replied  Joseph  grandly.  '  I'm  quite 
oontent,  I'm  sure,  that  you  should  have  the— fingering 
0'  the  dibe.' 
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As  he  fiuishbd  -  eomowhat  lamely  perhaps — hie  ronn<^ed 
periods,  he  looked  very  deliberately  over  Oscard's  ehoulder 
towards  Duniovo,  who  was  approaching  them. 

Meredith  walked  a  little  way  down  the  elope  with 
Oscard. 

*  Good-bye,  old  chap  I '  he  said  when  the  parting  came. 
*  Good  luck,  and  all  that.  Hope  you  will  find  all  right  at 
home.  By  the  way,'  he  shouted  after  him,  •  give  my  kind 
regards  to  the  Gordons  at  Loango/ 

And  so  the  first  consignment  of  Simiacine  was  sent 
from  the  Plateau  to  the  coast. 

Guy  Oscard  was  one  of  those  deceptive  men  who  only 
do  a  few  things,  and  do  those  few  very  well.  In  forty- 
three  days  he  deposited  the  twenty  precious  cases  in 
Gordon's  godowns  at  Loango,  and  paid  off  the  porters,  cf 
whom  he  had  not  lost  one.  These  duties  performed,  he 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  bungalow.  He  had  refused 
Gordon's  invitation  to  stay  with  him  until  the  next  day, 
when  the  coasting  steamer  was  expected.  To  tell  the 
truth,  he  was  not  very  much  prepossessed  in  Maurice's 
favour,  and  it  was  with  a  doubtful  mind  that  he  turned 
his  steps  towards  the  little  house  in  the  forest  between 
Loango  and  the  sea. 

The  room  was  the  first  surprise  that  awaited  him,  ite 
youthful  mistress  the  second.  Guy  Oscard  was  rather 
afraid  of  most  women.  He  did  not  understand  them, 
and  probably  he  despised  them.  Men  who  are  afraid  or 
ignorant  often  do. 

*  And  when  did  you  leave  them  ? '  asked  Jocelyn,  after 
her  visitor  had  explained  who  he  was.  He  was  rather 
taken  aback  by  so  much  dainty  refinement  in  remote 
Africa,  and  explained  rather  badly.  But  she  helped  him 
out  by  intimating  that  she  knew  all  about  him. 

'  I  left  them  fony-four  days  ago,'  he  replied. 

*  And  were  they  well  7  ' 
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'  She  is  very  much  interested/  refieoted  Oscard,  apoo 
whom  her  eagerDess  of  manner  had  not  heen  lost.  '  Suruly, 
it  cannot  be  that  fellow  Dumovo  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  he  tephed  with  unconscious  curtuosa. 

*  Mr.  Durnovo  cannot  ever  remain  inland  for  long  with- 
out feehng  the  efloct  of  the  cUmate.' 

Guy  Oscard  with  the  perspicacity  of  his  pex,  gobbled 
up  the  bait.     '  It  is  Durnovo,'  he  reflected. 

*0h,  he  ia  all  right,'  he  said;  'wonderfully  well,  and 
BO  are  the  others — Joseph  and  Meredith.  You  know 
Meredith  ? ' 

Jocelyn  was  busy  with  a  vase  of  flowers  standing  on 
the  table  at  her  elbow.  One  of  the  flowers  had  fallen  half 
out,  and  she  was  replacing  it — very  carefully. 

*0h,  yes,*  she  said,  without  ceasing  her  occupation, 
•  we  know  Mr.  Meredith.' 

The  visitor  did  not  speak  at  once,  and  she  looked  up  ai 
him,  over  the  flowers,  with  grave  politeness. 

*  Meredith,'  he  said,  *  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable- 
men  I  have  ever  met.' 

It  was  evident  that  this  ordinarily  taciturn  man  wanted 
to  nnburthen  his  mind.  He  was  desirous  of  talking  to 
someone  of  Jack  Meredith ;  and  perhaps  Jocelyn  reflected 
that  she  was  as  good  a  listener  as  he  would  find  in 
Loango. 

*  Really,*  she  replied  with  a  kindly  interest.     '  How  ? ' 
He  paused,  not  because  he  found  it  difficult  to  talk  to 

this  woman,  but  because  he  was  thinking  of  something. 

'  I  have  read  or  heard  somewhere  of  a  steel  gauntlet 
beneath  a  velvet  glove.' 

'Yes.' 

*  That  describes  Meredith.     He  is  not  the  man  I  took 
him    for.     He    is  bo  wonderfully  polite   and   gentle   and 
pleasant.     Not  the  qualities  that  make  a  good  leader  for ' 
fm  African  exploring  expedition — eh  ?  ' 
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ioMMVii  gave  a  strange  little  langh,  which  inclurlt^d, 
icmong  other  thingn,  a  subtle  intimation  that  she  rather 
Wkfid  Gu^  Oscurd.  Women  do  convuy  these  small  mean- 
ings sometimes,  but  one  finds  that  they  do  not  intend 
thorn  to  bo  acted  upon. 

•  And  be  has  kept  well  all  the  time  ?  '  sLe  asked  softly. 
•  He  did  not  look  strong.' 

•  Oh,  yes.     He  is  much  stronger  than  he  looks.* 
'  Ajid  you — you  have  been  all  right?  * 

'  Yes,  thanks.' 

•  Are  you  going  back  to — thcra  ? ' 

•  No,  I  leave  to-morrow  morning  early  by  the  Portuguese 
boat.     I  am  going  home  to  be  married.' 

•Indeed  I"  Then  1  duppose  you  will  wash  your  bands 
.  of  Africa  for  ever  ? ' 

*Not  quite,'  he  replied.     *  I  told  Mcredii.b  that  I  would 

^  be  prepared  to  go  up  to  him  in  case  ci  emergency,  but  not 

.otherwise.     I  shall,  of   course,  still  be  interested  in  tlie 

scheme,     I  take  homo  the  first  consignment  of  Simiacine; 

we  have  been  very  successful,  you  know.     I  shall  nave  to 

stay  in  London  to  sell  that.     I  have  a  house  there.' 

•  Are  you  to  be  married  at  once  ?  '  inquired  Jocelyn, 
with  that  frank  intereat  which  makes  it  so  much  easier  for 
a  man  to  talk  of  his  own  affairs  to  a  woman  than  to  one 
of  his  own  sex. 

'  As  soGM  as  I  can  arrange  it,'  he  answered  with  a  little 
laugh.  'There  is  nothing  to  wait- for.  We  are  both 
orphans,  and,  fortunately,  we  are  fairly  well  off.' 

He  was  fumbling  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  presently 
he  rose,  crossed  the  room,  and  handed  her,  quite  without 
iAfterthouglft  or  self -consciousness,  a  photograph  in  a 
TDorocco  case. 

Explanation  was  unnecessary,  a-nd  Jocelyn  Gordoa 
'iooked  smilingly  upon  a  smiling,  bright  young  face- 

•  Bbe  13  "V«.ry  pretty,*  she  said  honestly. 
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Whprcnpon  Guy  Oaoard  gruntod  unintelligibly. 
'  Miliicunt,    ho  Raid  aftor  a  littlo  pauso,  '  Millicent  ii 
ber  name.* 

•  Millicent  I  *  repeated  Jocelyn— '  Millicent  what  ?  * 

•  Millicent  Chyne.' 

Jocelyn  folded  the  morocco  case  together  and  handed 
it  back  to  him. 

*  bhe  ia  very  pretty,*  f?h8  repeated  slowly,  aa  if  her 
mind  could  only  reproduce — it  was  incapable  of  creation. 

Oscar  looked  puzzled.  Having  risen  he  did  not  sit 
down  again,  and  presently  he  took  hia  leave,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  Jocelyn  was  about  to  faint. 

When  he  was  gone  the  girl  sat  wearily  down. 

*  Millicent  Chyne,'  she  whispered.  •  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  • 

'Nothing,'  she  answered  to  herself  after  a  while. 
*  Nothing.     It  is  not  my  business.     I  can  do  nothing.' 

She  sat  there — alone,  as  she  had  been  all  her  life — 
until  the  short  tropical  twilight  fell  over  the  forest.  Quite 
suddenly  she  burst  into  tears. 

'  It  is  my  business,'  she  sobbed.  *  It  is  no  good  pre- 
kuding  ctherwisG ;  but  I  can  do  nothing.' 


CHAPTER   XXir 

THE    BKOOKD   C0N810NMENT 
Wb«  lias  lost  all  hope  has  alBo  lo^t  all  fear. 

Among  others,  it  was  a  strange  thing  that  Jocelyn  felt  no 
surprise  at  meeting  the  name  of  Millicont  Chyne  on  the 
lips  of  another  man.  Women  understand  these  things 
better  than  w«  do.  They  understand  f  ach  other,  and  they 
seem  to  have  a  practical  way  of  accepting  human  nature 
as  it  is  which  we  never  leurn  to  apply  to  our  fellow-men. 
They  never  bluster  as  we  do,  nor  expect  impossibilities 
from  the  frail. 

Another  somewhat  singular  residue  left,  as  it  were,  in 
Jocelyn's  mind  when  the  storm  of  emotion  had  subsided 
was  a  certain  indehnite  tenderness  for  Millicent  Chyne. 
She  felt  sure  that  Jack  Meredith's  feeling  for  her  was  that 
feeling  vaguely  called  the  right  one,  and,  as  such,  unalter- 
able. To  this  knowledge  the  subtle  sympathy  for  Millicent 
was  perhaps  attributable.  But  navigation  with  pen  and 
thought  among  the  shoais  and  depths  of  a  woman's  heart 
is  hazardous  ajid  un^ertiun. 

Coupled  with  this — as  only  a  woman  could  couple  con- 
tradictions— was  an  unpardoning  abhorrence  for  the  deceit 
practised.  But  Joceljn  knew  the  world  well  enough  to 
suspect  that,  if  she  were  ever  brought  face  to  face  with  her 
meanness,  Millicent  would  be  able  to  bring  about  her  owu 
forgiveness.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  lamentable  fact 
tliat  und^nnines  the  feminine  sense  of  honour. 

Lastly,  there  was  &  calm  acceptaiica  of  the  fact  thai 

17o 
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Gay  Oecsird  muet  and  would  inevitably  go  to  the  w:%)1l 
There  could  be  no  compariBon  between  the  two  men. 
Millicent  Cbyne  could  scarcely  hesitate  for  a  moment. 
That  alie  herself  must  likewise  suffer  uncomplainingly, 
inevitably,  seemed  to  be  an  equally  natural  consoqacnce  in 
Jocelyn  Gordon's  mind. 

She  could  not  go  to  Jack  Meredith  and  eay: 
*  This  woman  is  deceiving  you,  but  I  love  you,  and  my 
love  is  a  nobler,  grander  thing  than  hers.  It  is  no  passing 
fancy  of  a  giddy,  dazzled  girl,  but  the  deep  strong  passion 
of  a  woman  almont  in  the  middle  of  her  life.  It  is  a  lova 
80  complete,  so  suflBcing,  that  I  know  I  could  make  you 
forget  this  girl.  I  could  so  envelope  you  with  love,  so 
watch  over  you  and  care  for  you,  and  tend  you  and  under- 
stand you,  that  you  7fiust  be  happy.  I  feel  that  I  could 
make  you  happier  than  any  other  woman  in  the  world 
could  make  you.* 

Jocelyn  Gordon  could  not  do  this ;  and  all  the  ad- 
vanced females  in  the  ♦vorld,  all  the  blue  stockings  and 
divided  skirts,  all  the  wild  women  and  those  who  pant  for 
burdens  other  than  children,  will  never  bring  it  to  pass 
that  women  can  say  such  things. 

And  precisely  because  she  could  not  say  this,  Jocelyn 
felt  hot  and  sick  at  the  very  thought  that  Jack  Meredith 
should  learn  aught  of  MiUiceut  Chyne  from  her.  Her 
own  inner  motive  in  divulging  what  she  had  learnt  from 
Guy  Oscard  could  never  for  a  moment  be  hidden  behind  a 
wish,  however  sincere,  to  act  for  tha  happiness  of  two 
honourable  gentlemen. 

Jocelyn  had  no  one  to  consult — no  one  to  whom  she 
could  turn,  in  the  maddening  diiiiGulty  of  her  position,  for 
advice  or  sympathy.  She  had  to  work  it  out  by  herself, 
steering  through  the  quicksands  by  that  compass  that 
knows  no  deviation — the  compass  of  her  own  honour  and 
maidenly  reeerve. 
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Juut  because  she  waa  so  sure  of  her  own  love  she  felt 
liat  she  could  never  betray  the  falseness  of  Millicent 
!byne.  She  felt  somehow  that  Millicent's  fall  in  Jack 
leredith's  odtimation  would  drag  down  with  it  the  whole 
t'  her  sex,  and  consequently  herself.  She  did  not  dare  to 
JLtruy  Millicent,  because  the  honour  of  her  sox  muit  be 
leld  up  by  an  oxng^enited  honour  in  herself.  Thus  her 
ove  for  Jack  Meredith  tied  her  hands,  while  cihe  itood  idly 
)y  to  see  bim  wreck  his  own  life  by  what  could  only  be  a 
niserable  union. 

With  the  clear  sight  of  the  onlooker,  Jocelyn  liordoa 
aow  saw  that,  by  Jack  Meredith's  own  showing,  Millicent 
was  quite  unworthy  of  him.  But  she  also  remembered 
words,  silences,-  and  hints  which  demonotrated  with  lament- 
able plainness  the  fact  that  he  loved  her.  She  was  old 
enough  and  suHiciently  experioncpd  to  avoid  the  futile 
speculation  as  to  what  had  attActcd  this  love.  She 
knew  that  men  marry  women  who  in  the  estimation  of  oh- 
looking  relatives  are  unworthy  of  them,  and  hve  happily 
ever  afterwards,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  explain  to 
those  relatives  how  it  comes  about. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  woman — Jocelyn  Gordon — 
was  not  one  of  those  who  gracefully  betray  themselves  at 
the  right  moment  and  are  immediately  covered  with  a 
most  becoming  confusion.  She  was  strong  to  hold  to  her 
purpose,  to  subdue  herself,  to  keep  silent.  And  this  task 
she  set  herself,  having  thought  it  all  carefully  out  in  the 
httie  tlower-scentfcd  verandah,  so  full  of  pathetic  associa- 
tion. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  she  in  no  wiso 
seemed  to  see  the  pathos  in  her  own  life.  She  waa  uncon- 
Bcious  of  romance.  It  was  all  plain  fact,  and  the  plainest 
was  her  love  for  Jack  Meredith. 

Her  daily  life  was  in  no  perceptible  way  changed. 
Maurice  Gordon  saw  no  ditference.  She  kid  never  been 
an  hilaarious  person.     Now  she  went  about  her  household. 
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her  kindnesses,  and  unobtruBive  good  worka  with  a  quicto? 
mien  ;  but,  when  occasion  or  social  duty  demanded,  f!  i 
Bcemcd  perhaps  a  httle  readier  than  before  to  talk 
inditi^rcnt  topics,  to  laugh  at  indifferent  wit.  Those  wl.  i 
have  Gura  to  hear  and  eyes  wherewith  to  see  learn  ,  > 
distrust  the  laugh  that  is  too  rejidy,  the  sympathy  th.ts^ 
(lows  in  too  broad  a  stream.     Ilappincbs  is  self-absorbed. 

Four   mouths  elapsed,  and  the  excitement  created  in] 
the  sraall  world  of  Western  Africa  by  the  first  da/zlinj 
8ucces«3   of  the    Siniiacino    Expedition    began    to   subside 
The  thing  took   its  usual  course.      At   tirst   the   exportf] 
disbelieved,  and  then  they  prophesied  that  it  could   nor 
last.    Finally,  the  active  period  of  envj',  hatred,  and  malic* 
gave  way  to  a  sullen  tolerance  not  unmixed  with  an  in- 
definite  grudge  tov/ardj  Fortune  who   had   favoured   tht 
brave  once  more. 

Maurice  Gordon  was  in  daily  expectation  of  news  from 
that  far-oix  favoured  spot  they  vaguely  called  the  Plateau. 
And  Jocelyn  did  not  pretend  to  conceal  from  herself  the 
hope  that  filled  her  whole  being— the  hope  that  Jack 
Meiedith  m;p:ht  bring  the  news  in  person. 

Instead,  came  Victor  Durnovo. 

lie  CLime  upon  her  ona  evening  when  she  was  walking 
slowly  home  from  a  mild  tea-party  at  the  house  of  a  miB- 
gionary.  Hearing  footsteps  on  the  sandy  soil,  she  turned, 
and  fo\ind  herself  face  to  face  with  Durnovo. 

'  Ah  I '  she  exclaimed,  and  her  voice  thrilled  with  som« 
emotion  which  he  did  not  understand.     '  Ah,  it  is  you  I ' 

•Yes,'  he  said,  holding  her  hand  a  little  longer  than 
was  neccssary.     '  It  is  I.' 

His  journey  from  Msala  through  the  more  civilised 
reaches  of  the  lower  river,  his  voyage  in  the  coasting  boat, 
and  his  arrival  at  Loango,  had  partaken  of  the  nature  of  a 
triumphal  progress,  Vicior  L'urnovo  was  elated — like  u. 
girl  in  a  new  arfs^. 
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'Ix^as  coming  along  to  soe  you,'  he  Baid,  and  ther« 
was  a  subtle  ofTenco  in  his  tone. 

She  did  not  trouble  to  tell  him  that  Maurice  wsis  away 
for  ten  days.  She  felt  that  he  know  that.  There  was  a 
certain  truculcnco  in  his  walk  which  annoyed  her  ;  but  she 
was  wonderingly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was  no 
longer  afraid  of  him.  This  feeling  had  as  yet  taken  no 
definite  shape.  She  did  not  know  what  she  felt,  but  she 
knew  that  there  was  no  fear  in  her  mind. 

*  Have  you  been  successful  ?  '  she  asked,  with  a  certain 
negative  kindness  of  tone  bred  of  this  new  self-con- 
fidence. 

*  I  should  think  we  had  I  Why,  the  lot  that  Oscard 
brought  down  was  a  fortune  in  itself.  But  you  saw  Oscard, 
of  course.     Did  he  stay  at  the  bungalow  ?  * 

*  No ;  he  stayed  at  the  hotel.' 

*  Did  you  like  him  ?  * 

The  question  was  accompanied  by  a  momentary  glance 
of  the  dark,  jealous  eyes. 

'  Yes,  very  much.' 

'He  is  a  nice  fellow,  first-rate  fellow.  Of  course,  h« 
has  his  faults,  but  he  and  I  got  on  splendidly.  He's — 
engaged,  you  know.' 

*  So  he  told  me.' 

Durnovo  glanced  at  her  again  searchingly,  and  looked 
relieved.     He  gave  an  awkward  little  laugh. 

*  And  I  understand,'  he  said,  •  that  Meredith  is  in  the 
same  enviable  position,' 

*  Indeed  1 ' 

Durnovo  indulged  in  a  meaning  silence. 

*  When  do  you  go  back  ?  '  she  asked  carelessly. 

*  Almost  at  once,'  in  a  tone  that  apologised  for  causing 
her  necessary  pain.  '  I  must  leave  to-morrow  or  the  nexl 
day.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  Meredith  being  left  too  long 
.•Uone  up  there  with  a  reduced  number  of  men.     Of  course, 
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I  had  to  bring  a  pretty  larf,'e  escort.  I  bronpht  dov.'n 
sixty  tLnuj»?uid  pounds  worth  of  Simiacine.' 

'  Yes/  she  Biiid ;  '  and  you  take  all  the  meD  back  to- 
morrow ?  • 

lie  did  not  remember  ha\nng  stated  for  certain  that  ho 
wa3  leaving  the  next  day. 

*  Or  tlio  day  after,'  he  amended. 

*  Have  you  had  any  more  sickness  among  the  men  ? ' 
she  asked  at  once,  in  a  tone  of  irony  which  made  him 
wince, 

*  No,'  he  answered,  •  they  have  been  quite  all  right.' 

'  What  time  do  you  start  ? '  she  aske'd.  '  There  arc 
letters  for  Mr.  Meredith  at  the  office.  Maurice's  head 
clerk  will  give  them  to  you.' 

She  knew  that  these  letters  were  from  Millicent.  She 
had  acbiialiy  had  them  in  her  hand.  She  had  inhaled  tht 
faint,  refined  scent  of  the  paper  and  envelopes. 

*  You  will  be  careful  that  they  are  not  lost,  won't  you  ?  ' 
she  said,  tearing  at  her  own  heart  with  a  strange  love  of 
the  pain.     •  They  may  be  important.* 

'  Oh,  I  will  dehver  them  sharp  enough,'  he  answered. 
*  I  suppose  I  had  better  start  to-morrow.' 

*  I  should  think  so,'  she  replied  quietly,  with  that 
gentle  mendacity  which  can  scarcely  be  grudged  to  women, 
because  they  are  so  poorly  armed.  *  I  should  think  so. 
You  know  what  these  men  are.  Every  hour  they  hiive  in 
Loango  demoralises  them  more  and  more.* 

They  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  bungalow  garden. 
She  turned  and  held  out  her  hand  in  an  undeniable 
manner.  He  bade  her  good-bye  and  went  his  way,  won- 
dering vaguely  what  had  happened  to  them  both.  The 
conversation  had  taken  quite  a  different  turn  to  what  he 
bad  expected  and  intended.  But  somehow  it  had  got 
beyond  his  control.  He  had  looked  forward  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent ending  to  the  interview.     And  now  he  found  himseU 
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rolarning  somewhat  di30ondolately  to  the  wretched  hotel 
ill  Loango — dismissed — sent  back. 

The  next  day  he  actually  left  the  little  West  African 
coast  town,  turning  his  face  northward  with  bod  grace. 
Even  at  that  distance,  he  feared  Jack  Meredith's  half- 
veiled  sarcasm.  lie  knew  that  nothing  could  bo  hidden 
for  long  from  the  Englishman's  suavely  persistent  inquiry 
and  deduction.  Besides,  the  natives  were  no  longer  safe. 
Meredith,  with  the  quickness  of  a  cultured  linguist,  had 
i)icked  up  enough  of  their  language  to  understand  them, 
while  Joseph  talked  freely  with  them  in  that  sinf^ukr 
mixture  of  slang  and  vernacular  which  follows  the  redcoat 
all  over  the  world.  Durnovo  had  only  been  allowed  to 
come  down  to  the  coast  under  a  promise,  gracefully  veiled, 
but  distinct  enough,  that  he  should  only  remain  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Loango. 

Jocelyn  avoided  seeing  him  again.  She  was  forced  to 
forego  the  opportunity  of  hearing  much  that  she  wanted 
to  learn  because  Durnovo,  the  source  of  the  desired 
knowledge,  was  unsafe.  But  the  relief  from  the  suspense 
of  the  last  few  months  was  in  itself  a  consolation.  All 
seemed  to  be  going  on  well  at  the  Plateau.  Danger  is 
always  discounted  at  sight,  and  Jocelyn  felt  comparatively 
easy  respecting  the  present  welfare  of  Jack  Meredith,  living 
as  she  did  on  the  edge  of  danger. 

Four  days  later  she  was  riding  through  the  nativi 
town  of  Loango,  accompanied  by  a  lady-friend,  when  she 
met  Victor  Durnovo.  The  sight  of  him  gave  her  a  distinct 
shock.  She  knew  that  he  had  left  Loango  three  days 
before  with  all  his  men.  There  was  no  doubt  about  that. 
Moreover,  his  air  was  distinctly  furtive — almoi/t  scared.  It 
was  evident  that  the  chance  meeting  was  as  undesired  by 
him  as  it  was  surprising  to  her. 

'  I  thought  you  had  left,'  she  said  shortly,  pulling  up 
her  horse  with  undeniable  decision. 
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•  Yee  .  .  .  but  I  Lave  come  back — for — for  more  men. 

Sho  knew  he  wap  lying,  and  he  felt  that  she  knew. 

'  Indeed  I  '  ube  eaid.    '  You  are  not  ...  a  good  starter.' 

She  turned  hex  horde's  head,  nodded  to  her  friend, 
bowtid  coldly  to  Durnovo,  and  trotted  towards  homo. 
When  she  had  reached  the  corner  of  the  rambling,  ill-paved 
street  she  touched  her  horse.  The  animikl  responded. 
Sho  broke  into  a  gentle  canter,  which  made  the  little  chil- 
dren cease  their  play  and  stare.  In  the  forest  sho  applied 
tlie  spur,  and  beneath  the  whisperinfc  trees,  over  the  silent 
Band,  the  girl  galloped  home  as  fast  as  her  horse  could  lay 
legs  to  ground. 

Jocelyn  Gordon  was  one  of  those  women  who  rise 
slowly  to  the  occasion,  and  the  limit  of  their  power  seems 
^t  times  to  be  only  defin^  by  the  greatness  nf  the  need 
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So  cowards  never  use  their  might 
But  agaiust  such  that  will  not  fight. 

On  nearinf?  the  bungalow,  Joceljn  turned  aside  into  tha 
forest  where  a  little  colony  of  huts  nestled  in  a  hollow  of 
the  sand-dunes. 

'  Nala,*  she  cried,  'the  paddle-maker.  Ask  him  to  coma 
to  me.' 

She  spoke  in  the  dialect  of  the  coast  to  some  women 
who  Bat  together  before  one  of  the  huts. 

*  Nala — yes,'  they  answered.  And  they  raised  their 
etrident  voices. 

In  a  few  momenta  a  man  emerged  from  a  shed  of 
banana-leaves.  He  was  a  scraggy  man — very  lightly  clad  « 
— and  a  violent  squint  handicapped  him  seriously  in  the 
matter  of  first  impressions.  When  he  saw  Jocelyu  he 
dropped  his  burden  of  wood  and  ran  towards  her.  The 
African  negro  does  not  cringe.  He  is  a  proud  man  in  his 
way.  If  he  is  properly  handled,  he  is  not  only  trustworthy 
— he  is  something  stronger.  Nala  grinned  as  he  ran 
towards  Jocelyu. 

*  Nala,'  she  said,  '  will  you  go  a  journey  for  me  ?  ' 

*  I  will  go  at  once.' 

*  I  came  to  you,'  said  Jocehu,  '  because  I  know  that  yoa 
are  an  intelhgent  man  and  a  great  traveller.' 

*  I  have  travelled  much,'  he  answered,  'when  I  was 
younger.* 

181 
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•  Before  you  were  married  ?  *  said  the  English  girl. 
•  B<^foro  little  Nalu  came  ?  ' 

The  man  prinned. 

He  looked  hack  over  his  shoulder  towards  one  of  the 
hutH,  where  a  scraggy  infant  with  a  violent  squint  lay  od 
itP  diaphragm  on  the  sand. 

•  Where  do  you  wi^h  me  to  go  ?  '  aak&d  the  proud  father. 
'  To  Msala  on  the  Ogowe  river.' 

'  1  know  the  Ogowo.  I  have  heen  At  Msala/  with  the 
grave  nod  of  a  great  traveller, 

*  When  can  you  leave  ?  ' 
He  shrugged  Ijis  shouldors. 

•  Now.' 

Jocelyn  had  her  purse  in  her  hand. 

'  You  can  hire  a  dhow,'  she  said  ;  •  and  or  the  river 
you  may  have  as  many  rowers  as  you  like.  You  must  go 
very  quickly  to  Msala.  There  you  must  ask  about  the 
Englishman's  Expedition.     You  have  heard  of  it  ?  * 

*  Yes  :  the  Englishman,  Dumovo,  and  the  soldier  who 
laughs.' 

'  Yes.  Some  of  the  men  are  at  Msala  now.  They 
were  gomg  up-country  to  join  the  other  Englishman  far 
away — near  the  mountains.  They  have  stopped  at  Msala. 
Find  out  why  they  have  not  gone  on,  and  come  back  very 
quickly  to  tell  me.     You  imderstand,  Nala  ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'  And  I  can  trust  you  ?  * 

*  Yes :  because  you  cured  the  L'ttle  one  when  he  had  an 
evil  spirit.     Yes,  you  can  trust  me.' 

She  gave  him  money  and  rode  on  home.  Before  she 
reached  the  bungalow  the  paddle-maker  passed  her  at  a 
trot,  going  towards  the  sea. 

She  waited  for  three  dajrs,  and  then  Victor  Dumovo 
came  again.  Maurice  was  still  away.  There  was  an  awful 
Bense  of  impending  danger  in  the  very  air — in  the  loneli 
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aes!»  of  her  position.  Yet  Hho  was  not  afrail  of  Dumovo 
Bbo  had  loft  tbat  fear  behind.  She  went  to  the  drawiug- 
room  to  floe  him,  full  of  resolution, 

•  I  could  not  go  away,'  he  said,  after  relinquishing  her 
hand,  'without  coming  to  see  you.* 

Jocolvn  Raid  ncthin;^.  The  scared  look  which  she  had 
last  poon  in  his  face  was  no  longer  there ;  but  the  eyee 
were  full  of  lies. 

'  Jocclyn,'  the  n?.an  wont  on,  *  I  suppose  you  know  that 
I  love  you  ?  It  no u at  have  been  plain  to  you  for  a  long 
time.* 

'No,'  ehe  anaworod,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath. 
'  No,  it  has  not.     And  I  am  9orry  to  hear  it  now.' 

*  Why  '?  *  he  asked,  witli  a  dull  gleam  which  could  not 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  love. 

*  Decu)iSG  it  can  only  lead  in  trouble.' 

Victor  Durnovo  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
window,  while  Jocelyn,  in  tiie  full  light  of  the  afternoon, 
stood  before  him.  He  looked  her  slowly  up  and  down  with 
a  glance  of  approval  which  alarmed  and  disquieted  her. 

'  Will  you  marry  me  ?  *  he  asked. 

•  No  I  ' 

His  black  moustache  was  pushed  forward  by  somo 
motion  of  the  hidden  lipa. 

•  Why  ?  ' 

•  Do  you  want  the  real  reason  ?  *  asked  Jocelyn. 
Victor  Durnovo  paused  for  a  moment. 

*  Yes,'  he  said. 

*  Because  I  not  only  do  not  care  for  you,  but  I  despise 
and  distrust  you.' 

'  You  are  candid,'  he  said,  with  an  unpleasant  little 
laugh. 

♦  Yes.' 

He  moved  a  Little  to  orie  side  and  drew  a  chair  towarda 
bim,  half-leaning,  half-sitting  on  the  back  of  it. 
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•Thrn,*  he  Raid,  *I  will  be  cairilid  with  you.  I  intend 
you  to  marry  nie ;  I  have  iiilcndtid  it  for  a  long  time.  I 
ara  not  going  down  on  my  kneos  to  ask  you  to  do  it :  that 
is  Dot  my  way.  But,  if  you  drive  me  to  it,  1  will  make 
your  brother  Maurice  go  down  on  his  knees  and  beg  y«u 
to  marry  me.' 

•  1  don't  think  you  will  do  that,'  answered  the  girl 
steadily.  *  Whatever  your  power  over  Maurice  may  be,  it 
is  not  strong  enough  for  that ;  you  overrate  it«* 

*  You  think  so  ?  '  he  sneered. 

•  I  ara  sure  of  it.' 

Durnovo  glanced  hastily  round  the  room  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  they  were  not  overheard. 

*  Suppose,*  he  said,  in  a  low,  hissing  voice,  *  thp.t  I 
possess  knowledge  that  I  have  only  to  mention  to  one  or 
two  people  to  male  this  place  too  hot  for  Maurice  Gordon. 
If  he  escaped  the  fury  of  the  natives,  it  would  be  difTicult 
to  know  where  he  coulil  go  to.  England  would  be  too  hot 
for  him.  They  wouldn't  have  him  there;  I  could  see  to 
that.  He  would  be  a  ruined  man — an  outcast — execrated 
by  all  the  civilised  world.' 

He  was  watching  her  face  all  the  while.  He  saw  the 
colour  leave  «ven  her  lips,  but  they  were  steady  and  firm. 
A  strange  v/onder  crept  into  his  heart.  This  woman  never 
flinched.  There  was  some  reserved  strength  within  herself 
upon  which  she  was  now  drawing.  His  dealings  had  all 
been  with  half-castes — vnth  impure  blood  and  doubtful 
descendants  of  a  mixed  ancestry.  He  had  never  fairly 
roused  a  pure-bred  English  man  or  woman,  and  suddenly 
he  began  to  feel  out  of  his  depth. 

'  What  is  your  knowledge  ?  '  asked  Jocelyn  in  a  coldly 
measured  voice. 

'  I  think  you  had  better  not  ask  that ;  you  will  be  sorry 
afterwards.  I  would  rather  that  you  thought  quietly  ovei 
what  I  have  told  you.     Perhaps,  on  second  ^thoughts,  yoo 
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will  B66  your  way  to  give  me  aoine^— slight  hope.     I  should 
really  advise  it.' 

'  I  did  not  aak  your  advice.     What  ia  your  knowledge  ? 

*  You  will  have  it  ?  '  he  hissed. 
•Yes.' 

He  leauc  forward,  craning  his  neck,  pushing  hia  yellow 
liiOe  and  hungering  black  eyes  close  into  hers. 

'Then,  if  you  will  have  it,  your  brother— Maurice 
Gordon — is  a  slave-owner.' 

She  drew  back  as  she  might  have  done  from  some 
andean  animal.  She  knew  that  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
There  might  be  extenuating  circumstances.  The  real 
truth  might  have  quite  a  different  sound,  spoken  in  different 
words ;  but  there  was  enough  of  the  truth  in  it,  as  Victor 
Dumovo  placed  it  before  her,  to  condemn  Maurice  before 
the  world. 

*  Now  will  you  marry  me  ?  '  he  sneered. 
•Nol* 

Quick  ae  thoughi  she  had  Been  the  only  loop-hole — the 
only  possible  way  of  meetmg  this  terrible  accusation. 

Ue  laughed ;  but  there  wa«  a  faint  jangle  of  uneasi- 
ness in  his  laughter. 

*  Indeed  I ' 

'Supposing,'  said  Jocelyn,  *for  one  moment  that  there 
was  a  grain  of  truth  in  your  fp-brication,  who  would  believe 
you  ?  Who  on  this  coast  would  take  your  word  against 
the  word  of  an  English  gentleman  ?  Even  if  the  whole 
story  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  could  you  prove  it  ?  You 
are  a  liar,  as  well  as  a  coward  and  a  traitor  1  Do  you 
think  that  the  very  servants  in  the  stable  would  believe 
you  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  incident  of  the  small-pox  at 
Msala  is  forgotten  ?  Do  you  think  that  ail  Loango,  even 
to  the  boatmen  on  the  beach,  ignores  the  fact  that  you  are 
here  in  Loango  now  because  you  are  afraid  to  go  through 
ft  savage  country   to  the   Simiacine   Plateau  as  you  are 
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pledged  to  do?     You  wore  afraid  of  the  flniiill-pox  once; 

there  is  Bomothing  else  that  you  are  afraid  of  liow.     I  do 

not  know  what  it  is,  but  I  will  find  out.     Coward  I     Go  I 

« 

Leave  the  houHe  at  once,  before  I  call  in  the  stable  boys  to 
turn  you  out,  and  never  dare  to  speak  to  mo  again  I  ' 

Victor  Duruovo  recoiled  before  her,  conscious  all  the 
while  that  she  bad  never  been  so  boantiful  as  at  that 
moment.  But  she  was  somothinfi;  far  above  him — a  dif> 
fcrent  creation  altogether.  He  never  know  wbat  drove/ 
him  from  that  room.  It  was  the  fear  of  Bomcahing  that 
he  did  not  understand. 

lie  heard  her  close  the  window  after  him  as  he  walked! 
away  beneath  the  trees. 

She  stood  watching  him — proud,  cold,  terrible  in  her 
womanly  anger.  Then  she  turned,  and  suddenly  sank 
down  upon  the  sofa,  sobbing. 

But  fortune  decreed  that  she  sboiild  have  neither  time- 
to  weep  nor  think.  She  heard  the  approaching  footsteps 
of  her  old  servant,  and  when  the  door  was  opened  Jocelyn 
Gordon  was  reading  a  book,  with  her  back  turned  towards' 
the  window. 

'  That  man  Nala,  miss,  the  paddlo-maker,  wants  to  see- 
you.* 

*  Tell  him  to  go  round  to  the  verandah.' 

Jocelyn  went  out  by  the  open  window,  and  presently 
Nala  came  grinning  towards  her.  He  was  evidently  very 
much  pleased  with  himself — held  himself  erect,  and  squinted 
more  violently  than  usual. 

*  I  have  been  to  Msala,'  he  so.id  with  considerable  dignity 
of  manner. 

'  Yes,  and  what  news  have  you  ?  * 

N&la  squatted  down  on  the  chunam  fioor,  and  proceeded 
to  unfold  a  leaf.  The  operation  took  some  time.  'Within 
the  outer  covering  there  was  a  second  envelope  of  paper, 
likewise  secured  by  a  string.     Finally,  the  man  produced  a 
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imall  note,  which  showL^i  signs  of  ba\nng  been  read  more 
than  oiicve.  This  bo  huiulod  to  Jocelyn  with  an  absurd  air 
of  importance. 

Bhe  opened  the  paper  and  read : 

*  To  Marts  at  Msat^a, — Send  at  once  to  Mr.  Dnmovo, 
Informing  him  that  the  tribes  have  risen  and  are  rapidly 
iurroundinp  thu  Plateau.  Ho  must  return  here  at  once 
with  afl  large  an  armed  force  as  he  can  raise.  But  the 
most  important  consideration  ie  time.  He  must  not  wait 
for  men  from  elf-ewhere,  but  must  pick  up  as  many  as  he 
can  in  Loango  and  on  the  way  up  to  Msala.  I  reckon  that 
we  can  hold  out  for  four  mouths  without  outside  assistance, 
but  after  that  period  we  shall  be  forced  to  surrender  or  to 
try  and  cut  our  way  through  without  the  Simiacine.  With 
a  larger  force  we  could  beat  back  the  tribes,  and  establish 
our  hold  on  the  Plateau  by  force  of  arms.  This  must  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Durnovo  at  once,  wherever  he  is.  The 
letter  is  in  duplicate,  sent  by  two  good  messengers,  who  go 
by  different,  routes.  .j^^^  Mebbdith.' 

When  Jocelyn  looked  up,  dry-lipped,  breathless,  Nala 
was  standing  before  her,  beaming  with  sell-importancc. 

*  Who  gave  you  this  ?  * 

*  Marie  at  W;-ala.' 

*  Who  is  she  ?  * 

*  Oh — Mr.  Durnovo'a  woman  at  Msala.  She  keeps  hie 
house.' 

*  But  this  letter  is  for  Mr.  Durnovo,*  cric-d  Jocelyn,  whose 
fear  made  her  uiireasonabiy  angi-y.  *  VThy  has  he  not 
had  it  ? ' 

Nala  came  nearer,  with  upraised  forefinger  and  expla- 
natory palm. 

*  Marie  tell  me,*  he  said,  '  that  Mr.  Meredith  send  two 
letters.    Marie  give  Mr.  Dumovo  one.    This — other  letter.* 
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There  was  a  strange  glitter  in  the  girl's  bine  ©yen — 
something  stooly  and  unplnacant. 

'  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  You  are  qv.ite  sure  that  Mr. 
Durnovo  has  had  a  lottor  like  this  ? '  she  askod  slowly  and 
carefully,  bo  that  there  conld  be  no  mistake. 

*  That  is  true,'  answered  the  man. 

*  Have  you  any  m(<re  news  from  Msala  ?  * 

NAla  looked  slightly  hurt.  Ho  evidently  thought  that 
he  had  brought  as  much  news  as  one  man  could  bo 
expected  to  carry. 

*  Marie  has  heard,'  he  said,  *  that  there  ia  much  fight- 
ing up  in  the  country.' 

*  She  has  heard  no  particulars — nothing  more  than 
that  ?  • 

*  No  :  nothing.* 

Jocelyn  Gordon  rose  to  this  occasion  also. 
'  Can  you  go,'  she  said,  after  a  moment's  thought,  *  to 
Bt.  Paul  de  Loanda  for  me  ? ' 
The  man  laughed. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered  simply. 
•At  once — now?  ' 

*0h,  yes,'  with  a  sigh. 

Already  Jocelyn  was  writing  something  en  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

'  Take  this,'  she  said, '  to  the  telegraph  office  at  St.  Paul 
de  Loanda,  and  send  it  off  at  once.  Here  is  money.  Y'ou 
nnderstand  ?  I  will  pay  you  when  you  bring  back  the 
receipt.     If  you  have  been  very  quick,  I  will  pay  you  vreU.' 

That  same  evening  a  second  messenger  started  north- 
ward after  Maurice  Gordon  with  a  letter  telling  him  to 
oome  back  at  once  to  Loango. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

NBMBBId 
Take  heed  of  still  waten. 

Dkspitb  his  assertion  to  Lady  Cantourne,  Gny  Oscard 
stayed  on  m  the  gloomy  house  In  RusseU  Square,  lie  had 
naturally  gone  thither  on  his  return  from  Africa,  and 
during  the  months  that  followed  be  did  not  find  time  to 
think  much  of  his  own  afiairs.  Millicent  Chyue  occupied 
all  his  thoughts — all  his  waking  rnomeiits.  Jt  is  marvel- 
lous how  busily  employed  an  activo-mindod  young  lady  can 
keep  a  man. 

In  the  ill-lighted  study  rendered  famous  by  the  groat 
history  which  had  emanated  in  the  manuscript  therefrom, 
Guy  Oscard  had  interviewed  sundry  great  commercial 
experts,  and  a  cheque  for  forty-eight  thouv^and  pounds  had 
been  handed  to  hiiu  across  the  table  polished  bright  by  his 
father's  studious  elbow.  The  Simiacine  was  sold,  and  the 
first  portion  of  it  spent  went  to  buy  a  diamond  aigrette  for 
the  dainty  head  of  Miss  Millicent  Chyne. 

Guy  Oscard  was  in  the  midst  of  the  London  season. 
His  w^ealth  and  a  certam  restricted  renown  had  soon  made 
him  popular.  He  had  only  to  clioose  his  society,  and 
the  selection  was  not  ditficult.  Wherever  MiUicent  Chyne 
went,  he  went  also,  and  to  the  lady's  credit  it  must  be 
recorded  that  no  one  beyond  herself  and  Guy  Oscard  had 
hitherto  noticed  this  fact.  Millicent  was  nothing  if  not 
discreet.     It  was  more  or  leae  generally  known  that  she 

ISO 
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was  engaged  to  Jack  Moroditb,  who,  aUhough  abgent  on 
some  vaguely  romantio  quest  of  a  fortnno,  was  not  yet 
forpotton.  No  word,  however,  was  popularly  whispered 
connectinpf  her  name  with  that  of  any  other  swain  nearer 
homo.  MIks  Chyne  wag  too  much  of  a  woman  of  the 
world  to  allow  that.  But,  in  the  meantime,  she  rather 
liked  diamond  aigrettes  and  tho  suppressed  devotion  of 
Guy  Oscard. 

It  was  the  evening  of  a  great  ball,  and  Guy  Oscard, 
having  received  his  orders  and  instructions,  was  dining 
alone  in  Russell  Square,  when  a  telegram  was  handed  to 
him.  He  opened  it  and  spread  the  thin  paper  out  upon 
the  table-cloth.  A  word  from  that  far,  wild  country,  which 
seemed  so  much  fitter  a  background  to  his  simple  bulk 
and  strength  than  the  cramped  ways  of  London  society— 
a  message  from  the  very  heart  of  the  dark  continent— to 
him  : 

'Meredith  surrounded  and  in  danger  Durnovo  fabw* 
come  at  once  Jocelyn  Gordon.' 

Guy  Oscard  pushed  back  hia  chair  and  rose  at  once,  aa 
if  there  were  somebody  waiting  in  the  hall  to  see  him. 

*  I  do  not  want  any  more  dinner,'  he  said,  '  I  am  going 
to  Africa.     Come  and  help  me  to  pack  my  things,' 

He  studied  Bradshaw  and  wrote  a  note  to  MilUccnt 
Chyne.  To  her  he  said  the  same  as  he  had  said  to  the 
butler,  '  I  am  going  to  Africa.' 

There  was  something  refreshingly  direct  and  simple 
ftbout  this  man.  He  did  not  enter  into  long  explanations. 
He  simply  bore  on  in  the  line  he  had  marked  out.  He 
rose  from  the  table  and  never  looked  back.  His  attitude 
seemed  to  say,  *  I  am  going  to  Africa ;  kindly  get  out  of 
my  way.' 

At  three  minutes  to  nine — that  is  to  say,  in  one  hour 
and  a  half — Guy  Oscard  took  his  seat  in  the  Plymouth 
eznresa.     He  had  ascertained   that  a  Madeira  boat  was 
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tUncKi  to  sail  frcra  Dartmouth  li^.  oiqht  o'clock  tlmt  even- 
ing. He  was  precfded  by  a  teIof;jram  to  Lloyd's  agnnt  al 
Plymouth  : 

*  Have  fadtost  craft  availablo,  otcam  up  ready  to  pub  to 
sea  to  catch  the  Banyan  African  steamer  four  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.     Expcnso  not  to  be  considered.* 

As  the  train  crept  out  into  the  night,  the  butler  of  the 
gloomy  houso  in  Russell  Square,  who  had  finished  the 
port,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  resigned,  received  a  second 
shock.  This  came  in  the  form  of  a  carriage  and  pair, 
followed  by  a  ring  at  the  bell. 

The  man  opened  the  door,  and  his  fellow  servitor  of  an 
eccentric  class  and  generation  stepped  back  on  the  door- 
step to  let  ft  young  lady  pass  into  the  hail. 

*  Mr.  Oscard  ?  '  she  said  curtly. 

*  Left  *ome,  miss,*  replied  the  butler,  stiiliy  conscious  of 
walnut-peel  on  his  waistcoat. 

'  How  long  ago  '? ' 

*  A  matter  of  half  an  hour,  miss.' 

Mill] cent  Chyne,  whose  face  was  drawn  and  white, 
moved  farther  into  the  hall.  Seeing  the  dining-room  door 
ajar,  she  passed  into  that  stately  apartment,  followed  by 
the  butler. 

*  Mr.  Oscard  sent  mo  this  note,*  she  said,  showing  a 
crumpled  paper,  *  saying  that  he  was  leaving  for  Africa 
to-night.  He  gives  no  explanation.  Why  has  he  gone  to 
Africa  ?  * 

*  He  received  a  telegram  while  he  was  at  dinner,  miss,' 
replied  the  butler,  whose  knowledge  of  the  world  indicated 
the  approach  of  at  least  a  sovereign.  *  He  rose  and  threw 
down  his  napkin,  miss.  "  I'm  goin'  to  Africa,"  he  says. 
**  Come  and  help  me  pack."  * 

*  Did  you  see  the  teJegrain  -  by  any  ahance  ?  asked 
Mic?  Cbyne, 

Yell,  m]93,  I  didn't  rightly  rea/d  it.* 


•  IV 
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Millicont  had  given  way  to  a  Buddon  panic  on  the 
receipt  of  Guy'e  noto.  A  telegram  calling  him  to  Africa — 
calling  with  a  voice  which  hf;  obeyed  with  Buch  alacritj 
that  ho  had  not  paused  to  finish  hi?  dinner — could  only 
nr.ean  that  Bome  dieastor  had  liappencd — some  disapter  to 
Jacli  Meredith.  And  quite  suddenly  Millicent  Chjue's 
world  was  emptied  of  all  else  but  Jack  Meredith.  For  a 
moment  she  forgot  herself.  She  ran  to  the  room  where 
Lady  Cantoume  was  affixing  the  family  jewelry  on  her 
drosd,  and,  showing  the  letter,  said  breathlessly  that  she 
must  see  Guy  Oscard  at  once.  Lady  Cantoume,  wise 
woman  of  the  world  that  she  was,  eaid  nothing.  She 
merely  finished  her  toilet,  and,  when  the  carriage  was 
ready,  they  drove  round  by  Russell  Square. 

'  Who  was  it  from  ?  '  asked  Millicent. 

•  From  a  person  named  Gordon,  miss,* 
'  And  what  did  it  say  ?  * 

'Well,  miss,  as  I  said  before,  I  did  not  rightly  soe. 
But  it  seems  that  it  said,  *'  Come  at  once."     I  saw  that' 

*  And  what  else  ?     Be  quick,  please.' 

*I  think  there  was  mention  of  somebody  bein'  sur- 
rounded, miss.  Some  name  like  Denver,  I  think.  No  I 
Wait  a  bit :  it  wasn't  that ;  it  was  somebody  else.* 

Finishing  off  the  port  had  also  meant  beginning  it,  and 
the  worthy  butler's  mind  was  not  particularly  clear. 

*  Was  there  any  mention  of  Mr.  Oscard's  partner, 
Mr. — eh — Meredith  ?  '  asked  Millicent,  glancing  at  the 
clocL 

'  Yes,  miss,  there  was  that  name,  but  I  don't  rightly 
remember  in  what  connection.' 

•  It  didn't  say  that  hs '  Millicent  paused  and  drew 

in  her  breath  with  a  jerk — '  was  dead,  or  anything  like 
that  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no,  miss.* 

'  Thank  you.    I — sau  sorry  we  missed  Mr.  Oeoard.' 
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Sbe  turned  and  went  back  to  Lady  Oantoilrne,  who 
was  sitting  in  tho  carriage.  And  while  she  was  dancing 
the  second  extra  with  the  first  comer  at  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  Guy  O^card  was  racing  out  of  Plymouth 
Sound  into  the  teeth  of  a  fine,  driving  rain.  On  the 
bridge  of  the  trembling  tug- boat,  by  Oscard'a  side,  stood  a 
keen-eyed  Channel  pilot,  who  knew  the  tracks  of  the 
steamers  up  and  down  Channel  as  a  gamekeeper  knows 
the  hare-tracks  across  a  stubble-field.  Moreover,  the 
tug-boat  caught  the  big  steamer  pounding  down  into  the 
grey  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  due  time  Guy  Oscard 
landed  on  the  beach  at  Loango. 

He  had  the  telegram  still  in  his  pocket,  and  he  went, 
not  to  Maurice  Gordon's  office,  but  to  the  bungalow. 

Jocelyn  greeted  him  with  a  little  inarticulate  cry  of  joy. 

'  I  did  not  think  that  you  could  possibly  be  here  so  soon/ 
she  said. 

•  What  news  have  you  ?  '  he  asked,  without  pausing  to 
explain.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  silenced  by  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  prompt  action. 

•  That,*  she  replied,  handing  him  the  note  written  by 
Jack  Meredith  to  Marie  at  Msala. 

Guy  Oscard  read  it  carefully. 

'  Dated  seven  weeks  last  Monday — nearly  two  montha 
Ego,'  he  muttered,  half  to  himself. 

He  raised  his  head  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
There  were  lines  of  anxiety  round  hia  eyea.  Jocelyn  never 
took  her  glance  from  his  face. 

•  Nearly  two  months  ago,*  he  repeated. 

•  But  yon  will  go  ? '  she  said — and  something  in  her 
voice  startled  him. 

'  Of  course  I  will  go,'  he  replied.  He  looked  down  Into 
her  face  with  a  vague  question  in  hia  quiet  eyes  ;  and  who 
knows  what  he  saw  there  ?  Perhaps  she  was  off  her  guard. 
Perhaps  she  read  this  man  aright  and  did  not  care. 
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With  a  oeriaiii  slow  hesitation  he  laid  his  hand  od  her 
arm.  'J'here  was  something  almost  paternal  in  his  manner 
which  was  in  keeping  vrith  his  stature. 

•Moreover,'  ho  went  on,  *1  will  get  there  in  time.  I 
have  an  immense  rtPpect  for  Moretlith.  If  he  said  that  ha 
could  hold  out  for  four  months,  I  should  say  that  he  could 
hold  out  for  six.  There  is  no  one  like  Meredith,  once  he 
makes  up  his  mind  to  take  things  seriously.' 

It  was  not  very  well  done,  and  she  probably  saw  through 
it.  She  probably  knew  that  he  was  as  anxious  as  she  was 
herself.  But  his  very  presence  was  full  of  comfort.  It 
Bomehow  brought  a  change  to  the  moral  atmosphere — a 
sense  of  purposeful  direct  simplicity  which  was  new  to  the 
West  African  Coast. 

'  I  will  send  over  to  the  factory  for  Maurice,'  said  the 
girl.  *  He  has  been  hard  at  work  getting  together  your 
men.  If  your  telegram  had  not  come  he  was  going  up  to 
the  Plateau  himself.' 

Oscard  looked  slightly  surprised.  That  did  not  sound 
like  Maurice  Gordon. 

*  I  believe  you  are  almost  capable  of  going  yourself,* 
said  the  big  man  with  a  slow  smile. 

'  If  I  had  been  a  man  I  should  have  been  half-way  there 
by  this  time.' 

*  Where  is  Durnovo  ?  '  he  asked  suddenly. 

'  I  believe  he  is  in  Loango.  He  has  not  been  to  this 
house  for  more  than  a  fortnight ;  but  Maurice  has  heard 
that  he  is  still  somewhere  in  Loango.' 

Jocelyn  paused.  There  was  an  expression  on  Guy 
Oscard's  face  which  she  rather  liked,  while  it  alarmed 
her. 

*  It  is  not  likely,'  she  went  on,  '  that  he  will  come  here. 
I — I  rather  lost  my  temper  with  him,  and  said  thin^ 
which  I  imagine  hurt  his  feslingi.* 

Oscard  nodded  gravel j. 
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'  Vm  rather  afraid  of  doing  that  myself,  he  said  ;  *  onlj 
it  will  not  be  his  feelings.' 

'  I  do  not  think/  she  replied,  *  that  it  would  be  at  all 
expedient  to  say  or  do  anything  at  present.  Ho  must  go 
with  you  to  the  Plateau.     Afterwards — perhaps.' 

Oscar  laughed  quietly. 

•Ah,'  ho  said,  •  that  sounds  like  one  of  Meredith's  pro- 
positions.  But  he  does  not  mean  it  any  more  than  you  do.* 

*  I  do  mean  it,'  replied  Jocelyn  quietly.  Thero  is  no 
hatred  so  complete,  so  merciless,  as  the  hatred  of  a  woman 
for  one  who  has  wronged  the  man  she  loves.  At  such 
times  women  do  not  paiise  to  give  fair  play.  They  m&Ve 
no  allowance. 

Jocelyn  Gordon  found  a  Hortof  fearful  joy  in  the  ai^gdi 
of  this  self-contained  Englishman.  It  was  an  unfathomed 
mine  of  possible  puiiislimeut  over  which  she  could  in 
thought  hold  Victor  Durnovo, 

*  Nothing,'  she  went  on,  '  could  be  too  mean — nothing 
could  be  mean  enough — to  mete  out  to  him  in  payment  of 
his  own  treachery  and  cowardice.' 

She  went  to  a  drawer  in  her  writing-table  and  took  from 
it  an  almanac. 

•  The  letter  you  have  in  your  hand,'  she  said,  '  was 
banded  to  Mr.  Durnovo  exactly  a  month  ago  by  the  woman 
at  Msala.  From  that  time  to  this  he  has  done  nothing. 
Ho  has  simply  abandoned  Mr.  Meredith.' 

'  He  is  in  Loan  go  ? '  inquired  Oscard,  with  a  premoni- 
lory  sense  of  enjoyment  in  his  voice. 

•  Yes.' 

*  Does  he  know  that  you  have  sent  for  ma  ?  • 
'  No,'  replied  Jocelyn. 

Guy  Oscard  smiled. 

•  I  think  I  will  go  and  look  for  him,'  he  said.  * 
At  dusk  that  same  evening  there  was  a  singular  inci- 
dent in  the  bai-room  ol  ;he  only  hotel  in  Loango. 
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Victor  Duniovo  was  there,  Burrounded  by  a  few  friendi 
cl  anteccdeDts  and  blood  eiinilur  to  Lis  own.  Tbey  were 
having  a  convivial  time  of  it,  and  the  coneumption  of 
whisky  was  greater  than  might  be  deemed  discreet  in  Buch 
a  climate  as  that  of  Loango. 

Durnovo  was  in  the  act  of  raising  his  glass  to  his  lips 
when  the  open  doorway  was  darkened,  and  Guy  Oscard 
etood  before  him.  The  half-bred's  jaw  dropped  ;  the  glass 
was  set  down  again  rather  unsteadily  on  the  zino-covered 
counter. 

'  I  want  you,'  said  Oscard. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  an  ominous  silence,  and  Victor 
Durnovo  slowly  followed  Oscard  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
that  ominous  silence  behind. 

'  1  leave  for  Msala  to-night,'  caid  Oscard,  when  they 
were  outside,  '  and  you  are  coming  with  me.* 

'  I'll  see  you  damned  first  I  *  replied  Durnovo,  with  a 
courage  born  of  Irish  whisky. 

Guy  Oscard  said  nothing,  but  he  stretched  out  his  right 
hand  suddenly.  His  fingers  closed  in  the  collar  of  Victor 
Dumovo's  coat,  and  that  parti -coloured  scion  of  two  races 
found  himself  feebly  trotting  through  the  one  street  of 
Loango. 

'  Le'  go  I '  he  gasped. 

But  the  hand  at  his  neck  neither  relinquished  nor  con- 
tracted. When  they  reached  the  beach  the  embarkation 
of  the  little  army  was  going  forward  under  Maurice  Gordon's 
Eupervision.  Victor  looked  at  Gordon.  He  reflected  over 
the  trump  card  held  in  his  hand,  but  he  w&s  too  skilful  Ui 
play  it  then. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

TO    THE    BESCUB 
I  mupt  mix  myself  with  action  lest  I  wither  b/  lespair. 

/OCELTN  had  not  conveyed  to  her  brother  by  word  or  hint 
the  accusation  brought  against  him  by  Victor  Durnovo. 
But  when  he  returned  home  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  were 
conscious  of  the  knowledge  that  was  hers.  She  thought 
she  detected  a  subtle  difference  in  his  manner  towards  her- 
self— something  apologetic  and  humble.  This  was  really 
the  result  of  Victor  Durnovo'a  threat  made  in  the  office  of 
the  factory  long  before. 

Maurice  Gordon  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  cany 
through  the  burden  of  a  half -discovered  secret.  It  needs  a 
special  temperament  for  this — one  that  is  able  to  inspire 
fear  in  whomsoever  it  may  be  necessary  to  hold  in  check — 
a  temperament  with  sufficient  self-reliance  and  strength  to 
play  an  open  game  steadily  through  to  the  end.  Since 
Durnovo's  plain-spoken  threat  had  been  uttered  Gordon 
had  thought  of  little  else,  sjid  it  was  well  known  that 
Jocel}'n's  influence  was  all  that  prevented  him  from  taking 
hopelessly  to  drink.  When  away  from  her  at  the  sub- 
factories  it  iS  to  be  feared  that  he  gave  way  to  the  tempta- 
tion. There  is  nothing  so  wearing  as  a  constant  suspense, 
a  never- resting  fear  ;  and  if  a  man  knows  that  both  may 
be  relieved  by  a  slight  over-indulgence  he  must  be  a  strong 
man  indeed  if  he  can  turn  aside. 

Gordon  betrayed  himself  to  Jocelyn  in  a  thousand  little 
w&ja.     He  consulted  her  wishes,  deferred  to  her  opinioa 
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and  Bought  hor  advice  in  a  way  wLiicb  ucver  had  been  hfa 
bithorto ;  aiid  while  both  were  conBcious  of  thiH  differoncc, 
both  >vcro  alike  afraid  of  Bcckiiig  to  txplaiu  it. 

Jocelyn  knew  that  her  repulse  of  Victor  Durnovo  was 
only  a  temporary  advantage ;  the  position  could  not  remain 
long  undecided.  Victor  Durnovo  would  have  to  be  met 
Boouer  or  later.  Eaoh  day  increased  the  strength  of  her 
conviction  that  her  brother  was  in  the  power  of  this  man. 
Whether  he  had  really  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  into 
the  hoiTors  of  oven  a  slight  connection  with  the  slave-trade 
she  could  not  tell ;  but  she  knew  the  world  well  enough  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  Durnovo  had  only  to  make  the 
accusation  for  it  to  be  believed  by  the  million  sensation- 
mongers  who  are  always  on  the  alert  for  some  new  hoiTor. 
She  knew  that  should  Durnovo  breathe  a  word  of  this  in 
,  the  right  quarter — that  is  to  say,  into  the  eager  journalistic 
ear — there  would  hardly  be  a  civilised  country  in  the  world 
where  Maurice  Gordon  of  Loango  could  dwell  under  hia 
own  name.  She  felt  that  they  were  all  hving  on  a  slumber- 
ing volcano.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  cases  where  human 
life  seems  no  longer  sacred ;  and  this  refined,  educated, 
gentle  English  lady  found  herself  face  to  face  wdth  the  fact 
that  Victor  Durnovc'o  life  would  be  jcheap  at  the  price  if 
her  own. 

At  this  moment  Providence,  with  the  wisdom  of  which 
we  sometimes  catch  a  glimpse,  laid  another  trouble  upon  \ 
her  shoulders.  While  she  was  half  distracted  with  the 
thought  of  her  brother's  danger,  the  news  was  put  into  her 
hand  by  the  grinning  Kala  that  Jack  Meredith — the  man  she 
openly  in  her  own  heart  loved — wt*s  in  an  even  greater  strait 

Here,  at  all  events,  was  a  peril  that  could  be  met,  how- 
ever heavy  might  be  the  odds.  Her  own  danger,  the  horrof 
of  Maurice's  crime,  the  hatred  for  Victor  Durnovo,  were  all 
B wallowed  up  in  the  sudden  call  to  help  Jack  Meredith. 
And  Jocelyn  found  at  least  a  saving  excitement  in  working 
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aigbt  &nd  day  for  the  roscue  of  the  died  who  wan  to  be 
Millicent  Ch3yie's  husiiand. 

Maurice  aided  hor  loyally.  His  influeuce  with  the 
natives  was  great ;  his  knowledge  of  the  country  second 
only  to  Duniovo's.  During  the  fortnight  that  elapsed 
between  the  despatch  of  the  telegram  to  Guy  Oscard  and 
the  arrival  of  that  resourceful  individual  at  Loango,  the 
whole  coast  was  astir  with  preparation  and  excitement. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  Guy  Oscard  found  a  httle  army 
awaiting  him,  and  to  Maurice  Gordon  was  the  credit  given. 
Victor  Dumovo  simplj  kept  out  of  the  way.  The  news 
that  an  expedition  was  being  got  tof^ether  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  .lack  Meredith  never  reached  him  in  hia  retreat. 
But  after  a  fortnight  spent  in  idleness  in  the  neighbouring 
Interior,  he  could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer,  and  came 
down  into  the  town,  to  be  pounced  upon  at  once  by  Guy 
Oscard. 

As  he  stood  on  the  beach  near  to  Oscard,  watching  the 
embarkation  of  the  men,  his  feelings  were  decidedly  mixed. 
There  was  an  immense  religf  from  the  anxiety  of  the  last 
few  weeks.  He  had  stood  on  the  verge  of  many  crimes, 
and  had  been  forcibly  dragged  back  therefrom  by  the 
strong  arm  of  Guy  Oscard.  It  had  been  Victor  Dumovo'e 
intention  not  only  to  abandon  Jack  Meredith  to  his  certain 
fate,  but  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  consignment  of 
Simiacine,  valued  at  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had 
brought  down  to  the  coast.  The  end  of  it  all  was,  of 
course,  the  possession  of  Jocelyn  Gordon.  The  programme 
was  simple ;  but,  racked  as  he  was  by  anxiety,  weakened 
by  incipient  disease,  and  paralysed  by  chronic  fear,  the 
difficulties  were  too  great  to  be  overcome.  To  be  a  thorough 
villain  one  must  possess,  first  of  ail,  good  health ;  secondly, 
untiring  energy ;  and  thirdly,  a  certain  enthusiasm  for 
wrong-doing  for  its  own  sake.  Criminals  of  the  first  stan- 
dard have  always  loved  crime.     Victor  Dumovo  was  nol 
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liko  that.  Ho  only  made  ase  of  crime,  and  had  no  desire 
to  cultivate  it  for  its  own  sake.  To  be  forcibly  draKS**^ 
back,  tberefore,  into  the  paths  of  virtue  was  in  some  wayg 
a  great  relief.  The  presence  of  Guy  Oscard,  also,  was  in 
Itself  a  comfort.  Durnovo  felt  that  no  responsibility 
attached  it>^elf  to  him  ;  he  had  entire  faith  in  Oscard,  and 
bad  only  to  obey. 

Durnovo  v/a^  not  a  person  who  suffered  from  too  deli- 
cate a  susceptibility.  The  shame  of  his  present  position 
did  not  affect  him  deeply.  Indeed,  he  was  one  of  those 
men  who  have  no  sense  of  shame  before  certain  persons ; 
and  Guy  Oscard  was  one  of  those.  The  position  was  not 
in  itself  one  to  be  proud  of.  but  the  half-breed  accepted  it 
with  wonderful  equanimity,  and  presently  he  began  to 
assist  in  the  embari^ation. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  the  little  coast  steamer  secured 
by  Maurice  Gordon  for  the  service  turned  her  prow  north- 
ward and  steamed  away. 

'  The  truth  is,'  Durnovo  took  an  early  opportunity  ol 
saying  to  Oscard,  '  that  my  nerve  is  no  longer  up  to  this 
work.  I  should  not  care  to  undertake  this  business  alone, 
despite  my  reputation  on  the  coast.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing  how  closely  the  nerves,  are  allied  to  the  utate  of  one's 
health.' 

•  Wonderful  I '  acquiesced  Guy  Oscard,  with  a  lack  of 
irony  which  only  made  the  irony  keener. 

•  I've  been  too  long  in  this  d d  country,'  exclaimed 

Durnovo,  '  that's  the  fact.     I'm  not  the  man  I  was.' 

Guy  Oscard  smoked  for  some  moments  in  silence  ;  then 
he  took  his  pipe  from  his  hps. 

•  The  only  pity  is,*  he  said  judicially,  '  that  yon  ever 
undertook  to  look  for  the  Simiacine  if  you  were  going  to 
funk  it  when  the  first  diflBculty  arose.' 

Without  further  comment  he  walked  away,  and  entered 
teto  conversation  with  the  captain  of  the  steamer. 
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*  AU  risht,'  muttered  Durnovo  boi.veen  hie  tooth — *  all 
right,  mj  s&rca^iic  graDd  gootleman.  1*11  be  even  with 
you  yet.* 

The  strangp  part  of  it  was  that  Guy  Oscard  never 
attempted  to  degiaxle  Durnovo  (mm  his  post  of  joint  com- 
mander. This  puzzlod  the  half-breed  sorely.  It  may  have 
been  that  Oucard  know  men  better  ^han  his  indifferent 
manner  would  have  led  the  observer  to  believe.  Durnovo's 
was  just  one  of  those  natures  which  in  good  hands  might 
have  been  turned  to  good  account.  Too  much  solitude,  too 
much  dealing  with  negro  peoples,  and,  chiefly,  too  long  a 
sojourn  in  the  demoralising  atmosphere  of  West  Africa, 
had  made  a  worse  man  of  Victor  Durnovo  than  Nature 
origmally  mtended.  Ue  was  not  wholly  bad.  Badness  is, 
after  all,  a  matter  of  comparison,  and,  in  order  to  draw 
correctly  such  a  comparison,  every  allowance  must  be  made 
for  a  difference  in  standard.  Victor  DurnoVo's  standard 
was  not  a  high  one ;  that  was  all.  And  in  continumg  to 
treat  him  as  an  equal,  and  trust  him  as  such,  Guy  Oscard 
only  showed  that  he  was  a  cleverer  m£kD  than  the  world 
took  him  to  be. 

In  due  time  Msala  was  reached.  As  the  canoes  suitabla 
for  up-river  traffic  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to  transport 
the  whole  of  the  expeditionary  force  m  one  jouinoy,  a  din- 
eion  was  made.  Durnovo  took  charge  of  the  advance 
column,  journeying  up  to  the  camp  from  which  the  long 
march  through  the  forest  was  to  begin,  and  sending  back 
the  canoes  for  Oscard  and  the  remainder  of  the  force. 
With  these  canoes  he  sent  back  word  that  the  hostile  tribes 
were  within  a  few  days'  march,  and  that  he  was  fortifying 
his  camp. 

This  news  seemed  to  fumisii  Guj  Oscard  with  food  (pr 
considerable  thought,  and  after  some  space  oi  time  h% 
called  Marie. 

bhe  came,  and,  standing  before  him  with  her  patient 
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dignity  of  mien,  awaitod  his  conimunications.  Sho  never 
took  her  eyes  off  the  letter  in  tiis  hand.  Oscard  noticed 
the  persistency  of  hor  gaze  at  the  time,  and  rememherod  it 
again  afterwards. 

'  Marie,'  he  said,  *  I  have  had  rather  serious  ncvis  from 
Mr.  Durnovo.' 

'  Yes  ? '  rather  hreathiessly. 

*  It  will  not  be  safe  for  you  to  Btay  at  Msala — you  must 
take  the  children  down  to  Loango.' 

'  Does  he  say  that  ?  '  she  asked,  in  her  rapid,  indistinofc 
English. 

*  Who  ?  • 

'  Vic — Mr.  Dumovo.* 

*  No,"  replied  Oscard,  wondering  at  the  question. 

*  He  does  not  say  anything  about  me  or  the  children  ? ' 
persisted  Marie. 

'iNo.' 

*  And  yet  he  says  there  is  danger  ?  * 

There  was  a  strange,  angry  look  in  her  great  dark  eyes 
which  Oscard  did  not  understand. 

'  He  says  that  the  tribes  are  within  two  days'  march  of 
his  camp.' 

Bhe  gave  an  unpleasant  little  laugh. 

*  He  does  not  seem  to  have  fhou<?ht  of  us  at  Msala.* 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Oscard,  folding  the  letter  and  putting 
it  in  his  pocket,  *  that  he  thinks  it  is  my  duty  to  do  what 
is  best  for  Msala.  That  is  why  I  asked  you  to  speak 
fco  me.' 

Marie  did  not  seem  to  be  listening.  She  was  looking 
over  his  head  up  the  river,  in  the  direction  from  whence 
fche  message  had  come,  and  there  was  a  singular  hopeless- 
ness in  her  eyes. 

*  I  cannot  leave  until  he  tells  me  to,'  she  said  doggedly, 
Guy  Oscard  iook  the  pipe  from  his  lips  and  examined 

ihs  boTrl  of  it  t^ttentively  for  a  mcmeni. 
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*  Excuso  me,*  he  said  gently,  '  but  I  inBi'st  on  youi 
learing  with  the  children  to-morrow.  I  will  send  two  nun 
down  with  ycu,  ami  will  giv%  you  a  letter  to  Miss  Gordon, 
who  will  see  to  your  wants  at  Loango.' 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  sort  of  wonder. 

*  You  insist  ?  *  she  said. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  meet  here, 

*  Yes,*  he  answered. 

She  bowed  her  head  in  grave  submission,  and  made  • 
little  movement  as  if  to  go. 

*  It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  children,'  he  added. 
Quite  suddenly  she  smiled.  «4nd  seemed  to  check  a  sob 

in  her  throat. 

'  Yes,'  said  she  softly,  '  I  know.*  And  she  went  into 
the  house. 

The  next  morning  brought  further  rumours  of  approach 
mg  danger,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  this  news  must  have 
Ultered  through  Durnuvo's  fortified  camp  further  up  the 
river.  This  time  the  report  was  more  definite.  There 
were  Arabs  leading  the  tribes,  and  rumour  further  stated 
that  an  organised  descent  on  Msala  was  intended.  And 
yet  there  was  no  word  from  Durnovo — no  sign  to  suggest 
that  he  had  even  thought  of  securing  the  safety  of  his 
housekeeper  and  the  few  aged  negroes  m  charge  of  Msala. 
This  news  only  strengihened  Oscard's  determination  to 
send  Marie  down  to  the  coast,  and  he  personally  superin- 
tended their  departure  before  taldng  his  seat  in  the  canoe 
for  the  up-river  voyage.  The  men  of  his  division  had  all 
preceded  him,  and  no  one  except  his  own  boatmen  knew 
that  Msala  was  to  be  abandoned.  ' 

There  was  in  Guy  Oscard  a  dogged  sense  of  justice 
which  sometimes  amounted  to  a  cruel  mercilessness. 
When  he  reached  the  camp  he  deliberately  withheld  from 
Durnovo  the  news  that  the  Msala  household  had  left  the 
rivar   istiatiou.     Moreover,  he   allowed  Victor  Durnovo  to 
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further  intjnlpate  himaolf.  He  lod  him  on  uu  ui.scuhb  tiid 
posiliun  of  allairij,  and  the  half  breed  displayed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  enemy's  doings.  There  was  only  one 
Inference  to  be  drawn,  namely,  that  Victor  Duurnovo  bad 
abandoned  his  people  at  Msala  with  the  same  doliburation 
which  bad  characterised  hia  cowardly  faithlessness  to  Jack 
Meredith. 

Guy  Oacard  was  a  slow-thinking  man,  although  quick 
in  action.  He  pieced  all  these  things  together.  The 
pieces  did  not  seem  to  fit  just  then — the  construction  was 
decidedly  chaotic  in  its  architecture.  But  later  on  the 
corner-stone  of  knowledge  propped  up  the  edifice,  and 
everything  slipped  into  its  place. 

Despite  disquieting  rumours,  the  expedition  was  allowed 
to  depart  from  the  river-camp  unmolested.  For  two  days 
they  marched  through  the  gloomy  forest  with  all  speed. 
On  the  third  day  one  of  the  men  of  Durnovo's  division 
captured  a  native  who  had  been  prowling  on  their  heels 
in  the  line  of  march.  Victor  Durnovo  sent  captor  and 
prisoner  to  the  front  of  the  column,  with  a  message  to 
Oscard  that  he  would  come  presently  and  see  what  in- 
formation was  to  be  abstracted  from  the  captive.  At  the 
midday  halt  Durnovo  accordingly  joined  Oscard,  and  the 
man  was  brought  before  them.  He  was  hardly  worthy  of 
the  name,  so  disease- stricken,  so  miserable  and  half-starved 
was  he. 

At  first  Durnovo  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
to  an  understanding  at  all ;  but  presently  they  hit  upon  a 
dialect  in  which  they  possessed  a  small  common  knowledge. 

His  news  was  not  reassuring.  In  dealing  with  num- 
bers he  rai*ely  condescended  to  the  use  of  less  than  foui 
figui'es,  and  his  conception  of  a  distance  was  very  vague. 

*  Ask  him,*  said  Oscard,  '  ^  hether  he  knows  that  there 
IB  an  Englishman  with  a  l£(rge  force  on  the  top  of  a  mouik' 
lain  far  to  the  east/ 
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Dunnivo  tranalateJ,  and  the  man  aripworod  with  a 
innle.  In  reply  to  eome  further  quL'tiioD  the  negro 
launched  into  a  detailed  narrative,  to  which  Durnovo 
llHtened  eagerly. 

*  lie  saye,'  said  the  latter  k)  Oscard,  *  that  the  Plntenu 
ie  in  possos^iion  of  tht  Musais.  It  was  takt-n  two  months 
Hgo.  Thf  blacks  wore  sold  as  slaves;  the  two  Englibhmen 
were  tortured  to  death  and  then  bodies  burnt.* 

Ostard  never  moved  a  muscle. 

•Ask  him  if  he  is  quite  sure  about  it.' 

*  Quite,  replied  Durnovo,  after  questioning.  '  By  God  1 
Oscard  ;  what  a  pity  I  But  I  always  knew  it.  I  knew  it 
was  quite  hopeless  from  the  (irst.' 

He  passed  his  brown  hand  nervously  over  his  face, 
where  the  perspiration  stood  in  beads. 

*  Yes,'  said  Oscard  slowly ;  *  but  1  think  we  will  go  on 
all  the  same.' 

*  What  I     cried  Durnovo.     *  Go  on  ?  * 

*  Yes,'  replied  Guy  Oscard ;  *  we  will  go  on,  and  11  1 
find  yoQ  trying  to  desert  1*11  shoot  you  down  like  a  rat.* 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

IN   PEBIL 

Ho  made  no  sign  ;  iho  fires  o£  Hell  were  roand  bin, 
The  Pit  of  HeH  below. 

•  Abodt  as  bad  as  they  can  be,  sir.  That's  how  thiups  is.'' 
Joseph  set  down  his  master's  breakfast  on  the  rough  trtble 
that  stood  in  front  of  hia  tent  and  looked  at  Jack  Meredith. 
Meredith  had  a  way  of  perfomiing  most  of  his  toilet 
outside  his  tent,  and  while  Joseph  made  his  discouraging 
report  he  was  engaged  in  buttoning  hia  waistcoat.  Ho 
nodded  gravely,  but  his  manner  was  not  that  of  a  man  who 
fully  realised  his  position  of  Imminent  danger.  Some  men 
are  like  this — they  die  without  getting  at  all  flustered. 

*  There's  not  more  nor  two  or  three  out  of  the  whole 
lot  that  I  can  put  any  trust  in,*  continued  Joseph. 

Jack  Meredith  was  putting  on  his  coat. 

*  I  know  what  a  baiTack-room  mutiny  is.  I've  felt  it 
in  the  hatmospbere,  so  to  speak,  before  now,  sir." 

*  And  what  does  it  feel  like  ? '  inquired  Jack  Meredith, 
lightly  arranging  his  watch-chain. 

But  Joseph  did  not  answer.  He  stopped  backwards  into 
the  tent  and  brought  two  rifles.  There  was  no  need  of 
answer ;  for  this  came  in  the  sound  of  many  voices,  the 
clang  and  clatter  of  varied  arms. 

'  Here  they  come,  sir,'  said  the  soldier-ser^'ant — respect- 
hil,  mindful  of  his  place  even  at  this  moment. 

Jack  Meredith  merely  sat  down  behind  the  little  table 
where  his  breakfast  stood  untouched.     He  Isant  his  elbow 
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on  the  table  ftnd  watched  iiie  approach  ot  the  disorderly 
band  of  blacks.  Bomo  ran,  Rome  bung  back,  but  all  were 
vmed. 

In  front  walked  a  amali,  truculont-looking  man  with 
bix)ad  sbouldora  and  an  aggrossive  head. 

He  planted  himself  before  Meredith,  and  turning,  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand,  to  indicate  his  followers,  said  in 
English  : 

*  Thoio  men — these  friends  of  me — say  they  are  tired 
of  you.    You  no  good  leader.    They  make  me  their  leader.* 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  hideous  grin  of 
deprecation. 

•1  not  want.  They  make  me.  We  go  to  join  our 
fxiends  in  the  valley.' 

He  pointed  do\vn  into  ihe  valley  where  the  enemy  was 
encamped. 

'  We  have  agreed  to  take  two  hundred  pounds  for  you. 
Price  given  by  our  frieuda  in  valley * 

The  man  stopped  suddenly.  He  was  looking  into  the 
muzzle  of  a  revolver  with  a  fixed  fascination.  Jack  Mere- 
dith exhibited  no  haste.  He  did  not  seem  yet  to  have 
realised  the  gravity  oi  the  situsition.  He  took  very  careful 
aim  and  pulled  the  trigger.  A  little  puff  of  white  smoke 
floated  over  their  heads.  The  broad-shouluered  man  with 
the  aggressive  head  looked  stupidly  surprised.  He  turned 
towards  his  supporters  with  a  pained  look  of  inquiry,  as  if 
there  was  something  he  did  not  quite  understand,  and 
then  he  fell  on  his  face  and  lay  quite  still. 

Jack  Meredith  looked  on  the  blank  faces  with  a  glance 
of  urbane  inquiry. 

'  Has  anybody  else  anything  to  say  to  me  ?  '  he  Etsked. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Someone  laughed  rather 
feebly  in  the  background. 

'  Then  I  think  I  will  go  on  with  my  breakfast.* 

Which  he  acoordmgiy  proceeded  to  do. 
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One  or  two  of  the  mutinoera  looped  away  and  weni 
back  to  their  own  quurteie.  . 

*  Take  it   away,'  8aid   Meredith,  indicating  the  body  ol     i 
ilie  dead  man  with  his  teaspoon. 

'  And  look  here,'  he  cri«<l  out  after  them,  *do  not  let 
as  have  any  more  of  this  nonsense  I  It  will  only  lead  to 
unploasrtDtiie89.' 

Some  of  the  men  grinned.  They  were  not  particularly 
respectful  in  their  manner  of  bearing  away  the  mortal 
remaina  of  their  late  leader.  The  feeling  had  already 
turned. 

Joseph  thought  fit  to  clench  matters  later  on  in  the 
day  by  a  few  remarks  of  his  own. 

'  Tliat's  tne  sort  o'  man,'  he  said,  more  in  resignation 
than  in  anger,  *  that  the  guv'nor  is.  lie's  quiet  like  and 
smooth-spoken,  but  when  he  does  'it  he  'its  'ard,  and  when 
he  shoots  he  shoots  mortal  straight.  Now,  what  I  says  to 
you  Christy  Minstrels  is  this  :  We're  all  in  the  same  box 
ajid  we  all  want  the  same  thing,  although  1  admit  there's 
ft  bit  of  a  diil'erence  in  our  complexions.  Some  o'  you 
jokers  have  got  a  fine  richness  of  colour  on  your  physi 
ognimies  that  I  don't  pretend  to  emulate.  But  no  matter. 
What  you  wants  is  to  get  out  of  this  confounded  old 
Platter,  quick  time,  ain't  it  now  *? — to  get  down  to  Loango 
and  go  out  on  the  bust,  eh  ? ' 

The  Christy  Minstrels  acquiesced. 

*  Then,'  said  Joseph,  *  obay  orders  and  be  hanged  to  yor.' 
It  had  been  apparent  to  Meredith  for  some  weeks  past 

that  the  man  Natfcoo,  whom  ho  had  just  shot,  was  bent  on 
making  trouble.  His  prompt  action  had  not,  therefore, 
been  the  result  of  panic,  but  the  deliberate  execution  of  a 
fore-ordained  sentence.  The  only  question  was  how  to 
make  the  necessary  execution  most  awe-inspiring  and 
exemplary.  The  moment  was  well  chosen,  and  served  to 
strengthen,  lor  the  lime   being,  the  waning  authority  of 
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iheso  two  Engli^ibmen  thus  thrown  npoD  their  own  r«- 
sources  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 

The  position  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  For  three 
months  the  Plateau  had  been  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes, 
who  made  desultory  raids  from  time  to  time.  These,  the 
little  force  otf  the  eumiait  was  able  to  repulse ;  but  a  com- 
bined attack  from,  say,  two  sides  at  once  would  certainly 
have  been  successful.  Meredith  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  appeal  for  help  had  reached  Msala,  infested  as  the 
intervening  forests  v»ere  by  cannibal  tribes.  Pro\i8iona 
were  at  a  low  ebb.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  outside 
aid,  and  disatTection  was  rife  in  his  small  force.  Jack 
Meredith,  who  was  no  soldier,  found  himself  called  upon 
to  defend  a  weak  position,  with  mireliable  men,  for  an 
indelinite  period. 

Joseph  had  a  rough  knowledge  of  soldiering  and  a  very 
rudimentary  notion  of  fortiiicaiion.  But  he  had  that 
which  sers'ed  as  well — the  unerring  eye  for  covert  of  a 
marksman.  He  was  a  dead  shot  at  any  range,  and  know- 
ing what  he  could  hit  he  also  knew  how  to  screen  himself 
from  the  rifle  of  an  enemy. 

Above  all,  perhaps,  was  the  quiet  influence  of  a  man 
who  never  flinched  from  danger  nor  seemed  to  be  in  the 
least  disconcerted  by  its  presence. 

'It  seems,  sir,*  said  Joseph  to  his  master  later  ia  the 
day,  'that  you've  kinder  stamped  them.  They  don't 
understand  you.* 

'  They  must  be  kept  in  check  by  tear.  There  is  no 
other  yray,*  replied  Meredith  rather  wBarily.  Of  late  he 
had  felt  less  and  less  inclined  to  exert  hi  pi  self* 

•  Yes,  sir.     Those  sort  o'  men.* 

Meredith  made  no  answer,  and  after  a  little  paujse 
Joseph  repeated  the  words  signiflcant^i  if  ungrammatic&Uj. 

•  Those  sort  o'  men.* 

•  Viliat  do  you  mean  ? ' 
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*  SlaveB,'  replied  Joseph  sharply,  touching  hia  hut 
without  knowing  why. 

*  Slaves  1     What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about  ? ' 
The  man  came  a  litUe  nearer. 

*  Those  forty  men — leastwise  thirty-four  men — that  we 
brought  from  Msala — Mr.  Durnovo'e  men  that  cultivate 
this  'ere  Simiacine  as  they  call  it — they're  dilforent  from 
the  rest,  sir.' 

*  Yes,  of  course  they  are.  We  do  not  hire  them  diroct 
— we  hire  them  from  Mr.  Dumovo  and  pay  their  wages  to 
him.  They  are  of  a  different  tribe  from  the  others — not 
fighting  men  but  agriculturists.' 

*  Ah •  Joseph  paused.     '  Strange  thing,  sir,  but  I've 

not  seen  'em  handling  any  of  theii*  pay  yet.' 

'  Well,  that  is  their  aOair.' 

*  Yessir.' 

Having  unburthened  ^  himself  of  his  suspicion,  the 
servant  retired,  shaking  his  head  ominously.  At  any  other 
time  the  words  juss  recorded  would  have  aroused  Jack 
Meredith's  attention,  but  the  singular  slothfulness  that 
seemed  to  be  creeping  over  his  intellect  was  already  acting 
as  a  clog  on  bis  mental  energy. 

The  next  morning  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  and 
lay  all  day  in  a  state  of  semi-somnolence.  Joseph  ex- 
plained to  the  men  that  the  leader  was  so  disgusted  with 
their  ungrateful  conduct  that  he  would  not  leave  the  tent. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  slight  attack  made  from  the 
southern  side.  This  Joseph  was  able  to  repulse,  chiefly  by 
his  own  long-range  firing,  assisted  by  a  few  picked  ,rilics. 
But  the  situation  was  extremely  critical.  The  roll  of  the 
big  war-drum  could  be  heard  almost  incessantly,  rising 
with  weird  melancholy  from  the  forest  land  beneath  them. 

Despite  difficulties-  the  now  crop  of  Simiacine — the 
second  within  twelve  months — had  been  picked,  dried,  and 
itoxed  in  cases,     Without,  on  the  Plate&ix,  stood  tk&  bar» 
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trees,  afiforvling  no  oovert  for  savage  warfare — no  screen 
Egttinst  lb  3  duatlly  bullet.  The  camp  was  placod  near  one 
edge  of  the  tahlel.inil,  and  on  this  expDsed  side  the  stockade 
WM  wisely  constructed  of  double  strength.  The  attacks 
had  hitherto  Ix^on  made  only  from  this  side,  but  Joseph 
knew  that  an}ihing  in  the  nature  of  a  combined  assault 
would  carry  his  dv?^ince  before  it.  In  his  rough -and-ieady 
way  he  doctored  his  rnaj^ter,  making  for  him  such  soups 
and  strength -gi\iiig  food  as  he  could.  Once,  very  late  in 
the  night,  when  it  almost  seemed  that  the  shadow  of  death 
lay  over  the  little  tont^  he  pounded  up  some  of  the  magio 
Simiacine  leaves  and  mixed  them  in  the  brandy  which  he 
administered  from  time  to  time. 

Before  sunrise  the  next  morning  the  alarm  was  given 
again,  and  the  little  frarrison  was  called  to  arms. 

When  Joseph  left  his  master's  tent  he  was  con\TLnced 
that  neither  of  them  had  long  to  hve  ;  but  he  wa?  of  that 
hard  material  which  is  found  in  its  very  best  form  in  the 
ranks  and  on  the  forecastle — men  who  die  swearing.  It 
may  be  very  reprehensible — -no  doubt  it  is — but  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  plain-going  man  to  withhold  his  admiration 
for  such  as  these.  It  shows,  at  all  events,  that  Thomas 
Atkins  and  Jack  are  alike  unafiaid  of  meeting  their  Maker. 
It  is  their  duty  to  fight  either  a  living  enemy  or  a  cruel 
BG-a,  and  il  a  Httle  profanity  helps  them  to  do  their  duty, 
who  are  we  that  wo  may  condemn  them  ? 

80  Joseph  went  out  with  a  ride  in  each  hand  and  a  fine 
selection  of  epithets  on  his  tongue. 

'Now,  you  devils,'  he  said,  'we're  just  going  to  fight 
Uke  hell.* 

And  what  else  he  said  it  booteth  little. 

He  took  his  station  on  the  roof  of  a  hut  in  the  coatre 
of  the  little  stockade,  and  from  thence  he  directed  the  fire 
of  his  men.  Crouching  beneath  him  he  had  a  disabled 
•KV-cire  who  loaded  each  rifio  in  turn  :  and  just  by  way  of 
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encouraging  the  othors  he  picked  off  tho  prominent  men 
ontside  the  stockade  with  a  deadly  ateadinesa.  By  way  oi 
relieving  the  teDRion  he  indulged  in  an  occasional  pleasantry 
at  the  expense  of  the  enemy. 

'  Now,'  he  would  say,  '  there's  a  man  lookin'  over  that 
bush  with  a  green  fouther  on  his  nut.  It's  a  mistake  to 
wear  grocn  feathers ;  it  makes  a  body  so  conspicuous.' 

And  the  wearer  of  the  obnoxious  featlier  would  throw 
ap  his  arms  and  topple  backwards  down  the  hill. 

If  Joseph  detected  anything  like  cowardice  or  careless- 
ncss  he  pointed  his  rifle  with  a  threatening  frown  towards 
the  culprit,  with  instant  ciicot.  Presently,  however,  things 
began  to  get  more  serious.  This  was  not  the  sudden 
assault  of  a  single  chief,  but  an  organised  attack.  Before 
long  Joseph  ceased  to  smile.  By  sunrise  he  was  off  the 
roof,  running  from  one  weak  point  to  another,  encouraging, 
threatening,  fighting,  and  swearing  very  hard.  More  than 
once  the  enemy  reached  the  stockade,  and — ominous  sign — 
one  or  two  of  their  dead  lay  inside  the  defence. 

'  Fight,  yer  devils — fight  I '  he  cried  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
for  his  voice  had  given  way.     '  Hell — give  'em  hell  ! ' 

He  was  everywhere  at  once,  urging  on  his  men,  kicking 
them,  pushing  them,  forcing  them  up  to  the  stockade. 
But  he  saw  the  end.  Half-dazed,  the  blacks  fought  on  in 
eilence.  The  grim  African  sun  leapt  up  above  the  distant 
line  of  forest  and  shone  upon  one  of  the  finest  sights  to 
be  seen  on  earth — a  soldier  wounded,  driven,  desperate, 
and  not  afraid. 

In  the  midst  of  it  a  hand  was  laid  on  Joseph's  shoulder. 

'  There,'  cried  a  voice,  '  that  comer.     See  to  it.' 

"Without  looking  round.  Joseph  obeyed,  and  the  breached 
corner  was  gaved.  He  only  knew  that  his  master,  who 
was  almost  dead,  had  come  to  life  again.  There  was  no 
iime  for  anything  else. 

For  half  an  hour  it  was  a  question  of  any  moment 
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Master  and  man  Were  for  the  time  hiding  nothing  bettor 
khan  madmon,  and  the  fighting  frenzy  is  wildly  infoctioup. 

At  last  there  was  a  pause.  The  enemy  fell  back,  and 
Id  the  momentary  silence  the  sound  of  distant  firing 
xxmched  the  oars  of  the  little  band  of  defenders. 

'  What's  that  ?  '  asked  Meredith  sharply.  He  looked 
like  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

'Fighting  among  themselves,'  replied  Joseph,  who  was 
wiping  blood  and  grime  from  his  (7GH. 

'  Then  one  of  them  is  fighting  with  an  Express  rifle.' 

Joseph  listened. 

'By  God  I  *  he  shouted,  'by  God,  Mer sir,  we're 

saved  I ' 

The  enemy  had  apparently  heard  the  firing  too.  Perhaps 
they  also  recognised  the  peculiar  sharp  '  smack '  of  the 
Express  rifle  amidst  the  others.  There  was  a  fresh  attack^ 
an  ugly  rush  of  reckless  men.  But  the  news  soon  spread 
that  there  was  firing  in  the  valley  and  the  sound  of  a  white 
man*8  rifle.  The  little  garrison  plucked  up  heart,  and  the 
rifles,  almost  too  hot  to  hold,  dealt  death  around. 

They  held  back  the  savages  until  the  sound  of  the  firing 
behind  them  was  quite  audible  even  amidst  the  heavy 
rattle  of  the  musketry. 

Then  suddenly  the  firing  ceased — the  enemy  had  divided 
and  fled.  For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  strange,  tense 
silence.     Then  a  voice — an  English  voice — cried  : 

'  Come  on  I  * 

The  next  moment  Guy  Oscard  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
Plateau.  He  held  up  both  arms  as  a  signal  to  those  within 
the  stockade  to  cease  firing,  and  then  he  came  forward, 
followed  by  a  number  of  blacks  and  Durnovo. 

The  gate  was  rapidly  disencumbered  of  its  rough  sup- 
ports and  thrown  open. 

Jack  Meredith  stood  in  the  aperture,  holding  out  his 
band. 
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*  It's  all  ri^,'ht ;  it'8 — all  right,'  he  said. 

Oecaril  did  not  soem  to  take  bo  cheerful  a  view  oi 
matters.  He  sorutiDised  Meredith's  £ace  with  visibU 
anxiety. 

Then  suddenly  Jack  lurched  up  agaiof't  his  rescuer, 
grabbing  at  hira  vaguely. 

In  a  minute  Oscard  was  supporting  him  back  towards 
his  tent. 

•It's  all  right,  you  know,*  explained  Jack  Meredith 
very  gravely ;  '  I  am  a  bit  weak — that  is  all.  I  ara  hungry 
—  haven't  bad  anything  to  eat  for  Rome  time,  you  know.' 

*  Oh.  7 So, '  >^aid  Grcard  shortly  ;  *  I  kpow  all  about  it.' 
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OFF   DUTY 

Chacun  de  vous  pcut-6tr«  en  9on  canr  solitaira 
Sous  des  ris  pa^eagers  ^touCe  un  long  regret. 

'Good  BYE  to  that  damned  old  Plattor — may  it  be  for 
ever  I  '  With  this  valedictory  remark  Joseph  shook  his 
fist  once  more  at  the  unmoved  mountain  and  resumed  his 
march. 

•  William,'  he  continued  f;ravely  to  a  native  porter  who 
walked  at  his  side  and  knew  no  word  of  EngHsh,  *  there  is 
some  money  that  is  not  worth  the  making.* 

The  man  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  and  nodded  with 
a  vast  appreciation  of  what  experience  taught  him  to  take 
as  a  joke. 

*  Remember  that,  my  black  diamond,  and  just  mind 
the  comer  of  your  mouth  don't  get  hitched  over  yer  ear,' 
said  Joseph,  patting  him  with  friendly  cheerfulness. 

Then  he  made  his  way  forward  to  walk  by  the  side  of 
his  ma-ster's  litter  and  encourage  the  carriers  with  that 
mixture  of  light  badinage  and  heavy  swearing  which  com- 
posed his  method  of  dealing  with  the  natives. 

Three  davs  after  the  arrival  of  the  rescuinor  force  at  tho 
Plateau,  Guy  Oscard  had  organised  a  retreating  party, 
commanded  by  Joseph,  to  convey  Jack  Meredith  down  to 
the  coast.  He  knew  enough  of  medicine  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  this  was  no  passing  indisposition,  but  a  thorough 
breakdown  in  health.  The  work  and  anxiety  of  the  last 
year,  added  to  the  strange  disquieting  breath  of  the  Simia- 

315 
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cino  grove,  hwl  brought  about  a  BoriouR  coUftpne  In  the 
eysteni  which  only  luontha  of  refit  and  frotdoin  from  care 
could  repair. 

Before  the  retreating  column  was  roady  to  march  ft 
was  discovered  that  the  hostile  tribes  had  finally  evacuated 
the  country ;  which  deliverance  waa  brought  about  not  by 
Oscard's  blood-stained  track  thronn^h  the  forest,  not  by  the 
desperat,e  defence  of  the  Plateau,  but  by  the  whisper  that 
Victor  Durnovo  was  with  them.  Truly  a  man's  reputation 
ifl  a  strange  thing. 

And  this  man — the  mighty  warrior  whoso  naiiie  was 
as  good  as  an  army  in  Central  Africa — went  down  on  hia 
knees  one  night  to  Guy  Oscard,  implormg  him  to  abandon 
the  Simiacine  Plateau,  or  at  all  events  to  allow  him  to  go 
down  to  Loaiigo  with  Meredith  and  Joseph. 

*  No,*  said  Oscard ;  '  Meredith  held  this  place  for  ug 
when  he  could  have  left  it  safely.  He  has  held  it  for  a 
year.  It  is  our  turn  now.  We  will  hold  it  for  him.  I 
am  going  to  stay,  and  you  have  to  stay  with  me.' 

For  Jack  Meredith,  life  was  at  this  time  nothing  but  a 
consto.nt,  never-ceasing  fatigue.  When  Oscard  helped  him 
into  the  rough  litter  they  had  constructed  for  his  comfort, 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow,  overcome  with  a  dead  sleep, 

'  Good-bye,  old  chap,'  said  Oscard,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

'  G'bye ; '  and  Jack  Meredith  turned  over  on  his  sido 
as  if  he  were  in  bed,  drew  up  the  blanket,  and  closed  hig 
eyes.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  where  he  was,  and,  what 
was  worse,  he  did  not  seem  to  care.  Oscard  gave  the 
signal  to  the  bearers,  and  the  march  began.  There  is 
something  in  the  spring  of  human  muscles  unlike  any 
other  motive  power ;  the  power  of  thought  may  be  felt 
even  on  the  pole  of  a  litter,  and  one  thing  that  modern 
invention  can  never  equal  is  the  comfort  of  being  carried 
OB  the  human' shouliles.     The  slow  swinging  movement 
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eiira©  to  be  a  part  of  Jack  Moreditb'B  life — indeod,  life  itsoH 
neoniod  to  be  notliing  but  a  huge  journey  thus  peacefully 
ftocomplisbed.  Through  the  Happing  curtaine  an  endless 
procepflion  of  trees  passed  before  his  half-cloaod  eyes.  The 
unintelligible  gabble  of  the  light- heai-ted  bearerp  of  his 
litter  was  all  that  reached  his  ears.  And  over  at  his  side 
was  Jo:^eph — cheerful,  indefatigable,  resourceful.  There 
was  in  his  mind  one  of  the  greatest  happinesses  of  life — 
the  sense  of  something  satisfactorily  accomplished — the 
pracefiftnoss  that  comes  when  the  necessity  for  effort  is 
past  aTid  loft  b(>hind — that  I}nng  down  to  rest  which  must 
surely  be  something  like  Death  in  its  kindest  form. 

The  awe  inspired  by  Victor  Durnovo's  name  went  before 
the  little  caravan  like  a  moral  convoy  and  cleared  their 
path.  Thus,  guarded  by  the  name  of  a  man  whom  he 
hated,  Jack  Meredith  was  enabled  to  pass  through  a  savage 
country  literally  cast  upon  a  bed  of  sickness. 

In  due  course  the  river  was  reached,  and  the  gentle 
swing  of  the  litter  was  changed  for  the  smoother  motion 
of  the  canoe.  And  it  was  at  this  period  of  the  journey — 
In  the  forced  restfulness  of  body  entailed — that  Joseph's 
mind  soared  to  higher  things,  and  he  determined  to  write 
a  letter  to  Sir  John. 

He  was,  he  admitted  even  to  himself,  no  great  penman, 
and  his  epistolary  style  tended,  perhaps,  more  to  the 
forcible  than  to  the  finished. 

*  Somethin','  he  reflected,  '  that'll  just  cnrl  his  back 
hair  for  'im ;   that's  what  I'll  writ©  'im.' 

Msala  had  been  devastated,  and  it  was  within  the 
roofless  walls  of  Durnovo's  house  that  Joseph  finally  wrote 
out  laboriously  the  projected  capillary  invigorator. 

*  Honoured  Sir  '  (he  wrote), — '  Trusting  yon  will 
excuse  the  liberty,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  advise  you  respect- 
fully ' — while  writing  this  word  Joseph  closed  his  left  eye 
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— '  that  my  master  ib  tal:en  Koriously  worse.  Having  been 
on  th«  sick-list  now  for  a  matter  of  five  wockfl,  he  just  lies 
on  bis  bed  as  wf'ak  as  a  new-born  babe,  aa  the  sayin'  ie, 
and  doesn't  take  no  notice  of  nothing.  I  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  down  to  the  coast,  which  we  hope  bo  reach 
to-monow,  and  when  we  get  to  Loango — a  poor  Port  of 
place — I  ahall  at  once  obtain  the  best  advice  obtainable 
that  is  to  be  had.  liowsoever,  I  may  have  to  send  for  it , 
but  money  being  no  object  to  either  master  or  me,  respeci- 
fully  I  beg  to  say  that  every  care  will  be  took.  *  Master 
having  kind  friends  at  Loango,  I  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the 
future,  but,  honoured  sir,  it  has  been  a  near  touch  in  the 
past — ^just  touch  and  go,  so  to  speak.  Not  being  in  a 
position  to  form  a  estimate  of  what  is  the  matter  with 
master,  I  can  only  respectfully  mention  that  I  take  it  to  bu 
%  general  kerlapse  of  the  syt^tem,  brouglit  on,  no  doubt,  by 
x)0  long  a  living  ic  izit  uahealthy  platters  of  Central  Africa. 
When  I  gets  him  to  Loango  I  shall  go  straight  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Gordon,  where  we  stayed  before, 
and  vrith  no  fear  but  what  we  will  b«  received  with  every 
kindness  and  the  greatest  hospitality.  Thank  God,  hon- 
oured sir,  I've  kept  my  health  and  strength  wonderful,  and 
ftm  therefore  more  able  to  look  after  master.  When  we 
reach  Loango  I  shall  ask  Miss  Gordon  kindly  to  write  to 
you,  sir,  seeing  as  I  have  no  great  facility  with  my  pen. — I 
am,  honoured  sir,  your  respectful  servant  to  command, 

'  Joseph  Atkinson, 

'  Late  CorporaJ  217ih  Regt.' 

There  were  one  or  two  round  splashes  on  the  paper 
suggestive,  perhaps,  of  tears,  but  not  indicative  of  those 
useless  tributes.  The  truth  was  that  it  was  a  hot  evening, 
and  Joseph  had,  as  he  confessed,  but  little  facility  with  the 
pen. 

*  There,'  said  the  scribe,  witb  a  tiaile  of  intense  Fiitii- 
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botion.    '  That  will  giye  the  old  'on  beans.     Not  thai  I 
don't  respect  him— oh  no.* 

Ho  paustxl,  aud  gazed  though  tf ally  at  the  evenmg  star. 

*  Strange  thing  — lifu,"  he  muttered,  *  uncommon  strange. 
Perhaps  the  old  'un  is  right ;  there's  no  knowin*.  The 
ways  0*  Providence  are  myHlerious — onneoessarily  mys- 
terious U)  my  thinkin*.' 

And  he  shook  his  head  at  the  evening  star,  aB  if  he 
was  not  quite  pleased  with  it. 

With  a  feeling  of  considorablo  satisfaction,  Joseph 
approached  the  Bungalow  at  Loango  three  days  lator. 
The  short  sea  voyage  had  somewhat  revived  Meredith,  who 
had  been  desirous  of  walking  up  from  the  beach,  but  ailer 
a  short  attempt  had  been  couipellod  to  enter  the  spring 
i*art  which  Joseph  had  secured. 

Joseph  walked  by  the  side  of  this  cart  with  an  erect 
carriage,  and  a  suppressed  importance  suggestive  of  am- 
bulajice  duty  in  the  old  days. 

As  the  somewhat  melancholy  corUge  approached  the 
house,  Meredith  draw  back  the  dusky  brown  holland  cur- 
tain and  looked  anxiously  out.  Nor  were  Joseph's  eyes 
devoid  of  expectation.  He  thought  that  Jocelyn  would 
presently  emerge  from  the  flower-hung  trellis  of  the  veran- 
dah ;  and  he  had  rehftarsed  over  and  over  again  a  neat, 
respectful  speech,  explanatory  of  his  action  in  bringing  a 
sick  man  to  the  house. 

But  the  hanging  fronds  of  flower  and  leaf  remained 
motionless,  and  the  cart  drove,  unchallenged,  round  to  the 
principal  door. 

A  black  servant — a  btra^nger — held  the  handle,  and  stood 
back  invitingly.  Supported  by  Joseph's  arm,  Jack  Mere- 
dith entered.  The  servant  threw  open  the  diawing-room 
door ;  they  passed  in.  The  room  was  empty.  On  the 
toble  lay  two  letters,  one  addresi-ed  to  Guy  Oscard,  th» 
other  to  Jack  Merediih. 
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Meredith  felt  suddonly  how  weak  he  vfta,  aud  sal 
wearily  down  ou  the  Bofa. 

'  Give  mo  that  lottnr,'  he  Baid. 

Joseph  looked  at  him  keenlj.  There  wae  soraotLing 
forlorn  and  cold  about  the  room — about  the  whole  house  — 
with  the  silent,  smiling,  black  servants  and  the  shaded 
windows. 

Joseph  handed  the  letter  as  desired,  and  then,  with 
quick  practised  hands,  he  poured  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy  into  the  cup  of  his  flask.  'Drink  this  first,  sir,' 
he  said. 

Jack  Meredith  fumbled  rather  feebly  at  the  letter.  It 
was  distinctly  an  effort  to  him  to  tear  the  paper. 

*  My  dear  Mekedith  '  (he  read), — •  Just  a  line  to  tell 
jrou  that  the  Bungalow  and  its  contents  are  at  your  service. 
Jocelyn  and  I  are  off  home  for  two  months'  change  of  air. 
I  have  been  a  bit  seedy.  I  leave  this  at  the  Bungalow, 
and  we  shall  feel  hurt  if  you  do  not  make  the  house  your 
homo  whenever  you  happen  to  come  down  to  Loaugo.  I 
have  left  a  similar  note  for  Oscard,  in  whose  expedition  to 
your  relief  I  have  all  faith. 

*  Yours  ever, 

'Maurice  Gordon,' 

*  Here,'  said  Meredith  to  his  servant,  '  you  may  as  well 
read  ii  for  yourself.' 

He  handed  the  letter  to  Joseph  and  leant  back  with  a 
Btrange  rapidity  of  movement  on  the  sofa.  As  he  lay  there 
with  his  eyes  closed  he  looked  remarkably  like  a  dead  man. 

While  Joseph  was  reading  the  letter  the  sound  of  bare 
feet  on  the  cocoa-leaf  matting  made  him  turn  round. 

A  small,  rotund  white  figure  of  a  child,  clad  in  a 
cotton  garment,  stood  in  the  doorway,  finger  in  mouth, 
gazing  gravely  at  the  two  occupants  of  the  room. 
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*  Nestoriug  I '  exclaimed  Jopepb,  •  by  all  that's  holy  ! 
Well,  I  am  glnd  to  3oe  yon,  my  son.    Whero'a  Mammy,  eii  ? ' 

Ne3t()riu8  turned  gravely  round  and  pointed  a  small 
dusky  finger  in  the  direction  of  the  servants'  quarters. 
Then  he  replaced  the  finger  between  his  lips  and  came 
slowly  forward  to  oxamine  Meredith,  who  had  opened  his 
eyes. 

'  Well,  stout  Nestorius.  This  is  a  bad  case,  ia  it  not  ? ' 
said  the  sick  man. 

'  Bad  case,*  repeated  Neatorius  mechanically. 

At  that  moment  Marie  came  into  the  room,  dignified, 
gentle,  self-possessed. 

'  Ah,  missis,'  said  Joseph,  *  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  You're 
wanted  badly,  and  that's  the  truth.  Mr.  Meredith's  not 
at  all  well.' 

Marie  bowed  gravely.  She  went  to  Meredith's  side 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  that  was  at  once  critical 
and  encouraging.  Nestorius  holding  on  to  her  skirt  looked 
up  to  her  face,  and,  seeing  the  smile,  smiled  too.  He  went 
further.  He  turned  and  smiled  at  Joseph  as  if  to  make 
things  pleasant  all  round. 

Marie  stooped  over  the  sofa  and  her  clever  dusky  fingers 
moved  to  the  cushions. 

'  You  will  be  bette?  in  bed,'  she  said ;  '  I  will  get  Mr. 
Gordon's  room  made  ready  for  you— yes  ?  ' 

There  are  occasions  when  the  mere  presence  of  a  woman 
supplies  a  distinct  want.  She  need  not  be  clever,  or  very 
capable ;  she  need  have  no  great  learning  or  experience. 
She  merely  has  to  be  a  woman — the  more  womanly  the 
better.  There  are  times  when  a  man  may  actually  be  afraid 
for  the  want  of  a  woman,  but  that  is  usually  for  the  want 
of  one  particular  woman.  There  may  be  a  distinct  sense 
of  fear — a  fear  of  life  and  its  possibilities — which  is  nothing 
else  than  a  want — the  want  of  a  certain  voice,  the  desire 
io  be  touched  by  a  certain   band,  the  carping  necessity 
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("which  f,ake3  tbo  physical  form  of  a  preflfliiro  deep  down  in 
tho  throat)  for  the  ayrapathy  of  that  one  person  whose 
presence  is  different  from  the  presence  of  other  people. 
And  failing  that  particular  woraan,  another  can  in  a  certain 
degree, by  her  more  womanliness,  stay  the  preRBure  of  the  want 

This  was  what  Marie  did  for  Jack  Meredith,  by  coming 
into  the  room  and  bending  over  him  and  touching  his 
cushions  with  a  sort  of  deftneaa  and  savoir-faire.  He  did 
not  deiino  his  feelings — he  was  too  weak  for  that ;  but  he 
had  been  conscious,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  of  a  dif?- 
tinct  sense  of  fear  when  he  read  Maurice  Gordon's  letter. 
Of  course  he  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  death  many 
times  during  the  last  five  weeks  ;  but  he  had  no  intention 
of  dying.  He  set  the  fact  plainly  before  himself  that  with 
care  he  might  recover,  but  that  at  any  moment  some 
symptom  could  declare  itself  which  would  mean  death. 

Both  he  and  Joseph  had,  without  making  mention  of  it 
to  each  other,  counted  entirely  on  finding  the  Gordons  at 
home.  It  was  more  than  a  disappointment— very  much 
more  for  Jack  Meredith.  But  in  real  life  we  do  not  analyse 
our  feelings  as  do  men  in  books — more  especially  books  of 
the  mawko- religious  tenor  written  by  ladies.  Jack  ^lere- 
dlth  only  knew  that  he  felt  suddenly  afraid  of  dying  when  be 
read  Maurice  Gordon's  letter,  and  that  when  the  half-caste 
woman  carne  into  the  room  and  gently  asserted  her  claim, 
as  It  were,  to  supreme  authority  in  this  situation,  the  fear 
seemed  to  be  allayed. 

Joseph,  with  something  bright  glistening  in  his  keen, 
quick  eyes,  stood  watching  her  face  as  if  for  a  verdict. 

*  You  are  tired,'  she  said,  *  after  jour  long  journey.' 
Then  she  turned  to  Joseph  with  that  soft,  natural  way 

which  seems  to  run  througJi  the  negro  blood,  however  much 
it  may  be  diluted. 

*  Help  Mr.  Meredith,'  she  said,  *  to  Mr.  Gordon's  room. 
I  will  go  at  once  and  see  that  the  bed  is  prepared.' 


CHAPTER  xxvrn 

A    SLOW    RECOVER? 

We  dare  not  lot  our  t/^tirs  tlow,  lest,  in  truth, 
Tii«7  fall  upon  our  work  which  must  be  dooa. 

*TiiKY  wag  just  in  timo,'  said  Joseph  plon-aantly  to  Mam 
that  same  eTening,  when  J&ek  Maredith  had  been  made 
comfortable  for  the  nij^^ht,  and  there  'wxa  time  to  spare  for 
snppor. 

*  Ah  I  '  replied  the  woman,  who  '^•8k3  bu-=!y  with  the 
supper- table. 

Joseph  glanced  at  her  keenly.  The  exclamation  not 
only  displayed  a  due  interest,  but  contained  many  questions. 
He  stretched  out  his  legs  and  wagged  his  head  sapiently. 

'  And  no  mistake  1  '  he  said.  *  They  timed  it  almost  to 
the  minute.  We  had  sort  of  beaten  them  back  for  the  time 
bein*.  Mr.  Meredith  had  woke  up  sudden,  as  I  told  you, 
and  came  into  the  thick  of  the  melde,  as  we  say  in  the  ser- 
vice. Then  we  heard  the  firin'  in  the  distance  and  the 
"  splat  "  of  Mr.  Oscard's  Express  rifle.  I  just  turns,  like 
this  'ere,  my  head  over  me  shoulder,  quite  confidential,  and 
I  says,  "  Good  Lord,  I  thank  yer."  I'm  no  hand  at  tracts 
and  Bible-readin's,  but  I'm  not  such  a  blamed  fool,  Mistress 
Marie,  as  to  think  that  this  'ere  rum-go  of  a  world  made 
itself.  No,  not  quite.  So  I  just  put  in  a  word,  quiet-like, 
to  the  Creator.'  t 

Marie  was  setting  before  him  such  luxuries  as  she  could 
•ommand.     She  nodded  encouragingly, 

*  Go  on,'  she  said.     •  Tell  me  I  * 
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'  Cheddar  clireBo,*  he  said  paronthGtically,  with  an  ap- 
prociativo  sniff.  '  Hav'n't  scon  a  bit  o'  that  for  a  long  timo ! 
WoU,  then,  up  comes  Mr.  Oscard  aH  cool  as  a  cowcumbor, 
and  Mr.  Meredith  he  gives  a  sort  of  little  laugh  and  says, 
"Open  that  gate."  Quite  quiet,  yer  know.  No  high 
falutin*  and  potry  and  that.  A  few  nainutes  before  he  had 
been  fightin'  andciMsin'  and  fihoutin*,  just  like  any  Johnny 
in  the  ranks.  Then  he  calms  down  and  wipes  the  blood 
olT'n  big  hand  on  the  side  of  his  pants,  and  says,  "  Open 
that  gate."  That's  a  nice  piece  of  butter  you've  got  there, 
mistress.  Lord  1  it's  strange  I  never  missed  all  them 
things.* 

*  Bring  your  chair  to  the  table,'  said  Marie,  '  and  begin. 
You  are  hungry — yes  ?  ' 

*  Hungry  ain't  quite  the  word.* 

*  You  will  have  some  mutton — yes  ?  And  Mr.  Dumovo, 
where  was  he  ?  * 

Joseph  bent  over  his  plate,  vrith  elbows  well  out,  wield- 
ing his  knife  and  fork  with  a  more  obvious  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment than  usually  obtains  in  the  politer  circles. 

'  Mr.  Durnovo,*  he  said,  with  one  quick  glance  towarda 
her.  *  Oh,  he  was  just  behind  Mr.  Oscard.  And  he  follows 
*im,  and  we  all  shake  hands  just  as  if  we  was  meeting  in 
the  Row,  except  that  most  of  our  hands  was  a  bit  grimy 
and  sticky-like  with  blood  and  grease  off'n  the  cartridges.' 

'  And,'  said  Marie,  in  an  indirectly  interrogative  way, 
as  she  helped  him  to  a  piece  of  sweet  potato,  •  you  were  glad 
to  see  them,  Mr.  Cscard  and  Mr.  Durnovo — yes  ?  ' 

'  Glad  ain't  quite  the  word,*  replied  Joseph,  with  his 
mouth  full. 

*  And  they  were  not  hurt  or — ill  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  no  !  '  returned  Joseph  with  another  quick  glance. 
•  They  were  all  right.  But  I  don't  like  sitting  here  and 
eatin*  while  you  don't  take  bit  or  sup  yourself.  Won't  you 
chip  in.  Mistress  Marie  ?     Come  now,  do.' 
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With  her  deep,  patient  smile  she  obeyed  him,  eating 
little  and  can»loHsly,  like  a  woman  in  Fome  diBtress. 

*  When  will  they  come  down  to  Loaup:o  ?  '  fiho  asked 
suddenly,  without  looking  at  him. 

'  Ah  I  that  I  can't  tell  you.  We  left  quite  in  a  hurry, 
as  one  may  say,  with  nothin'  arranged.  Truth  is  I  think 
we* all  feared  that  tlie  guv'nor  had  got  his  route.  Ho  looked 
very  like  peggin'  out,  and  that's  the  truth.  Uowaomever, 
I  hope  for  the  best  now.' 

Mario  said  nothing,  merely  contenting  herself  with 
attending  to  hia  wants,  which  were  numerous  and  frequent. 

*  That  God-forsaken  place,  Msala,*  said  Joseph  presently, 
'  has  boon  rather  crumbled  up  by  the  enemy.' 

*  They  have  destroyed  it — yes  ?  ' 

'  That  is  so.     You're  right,  they  'ave  destroyed  it.* 
Marie  gave  a  quick  little  sigh — one  of  those  sighs  which 
the  worldly-wise  recognise  at  once. 

*  You  don't  seem  over- pleased,'  said  Joseph. 
*I  was  very  happy  there,'  she  answered. 

Joseph  leant  back  in  his  chair,  iingermg  reflectively  Mb 
beer-glass. 

'I'm  afi'aid,  mistress,*  he  said  half-shyiy,  'that  your 
life  can't  have  been  a  very  happy  one.  There's  some  folk 
that  is  like  that—  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  too,  so  far 
as  our  mortal  vision,  so  to  speak,  can  reckon  it  up.* 

'  I  have  my  troubles,  hke  other  people,'  she  answered 
softly. 

Joseph  inclined  his  head  to  one  side  and  collected  hia 
breadcrumbs  thoughtfully. 

'Always  seems  to  me,'  he  said,  'that  your  married  hfe 
can't  have  been  so  happy-like  as — well,  as  one  might  say, 
you  deserv^ed,  missis.  But  then  you've  got  them  clever 
little  \dda.  I  do  like  them  Little  kids  wonderful.  Not 
bein'  a  marrying  man  myself,  I  don't  know  much  of 
Buch  matters.     But  I've  always  understood  that  little  'una 
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— especially  cunning  little  rouIb  like  yourg-go  a  long  way 
towarde  uiakin'  up  a  wonxm'B  happincsH.' 
'Yes,*  she  murmured,  with  her  elow  tmile. 

•  Been  dead  long — their  pa  f  ' 

•  lie  is  not  dead.' 

•  Oh — heg  pardon.* 

And  Joseph  drowned  a  very  proper  confusion  in  biftor 
beer. 

•  He  has  only  ceased  to  care  about  me— or  his  children,' 
explaincid  Mario. 

Joseph  shook  his  head ;  but  whether  denial  of  such  a 
possibility  was  intended,  or  an  expression  of  sympathy,  he 
did  not  explain. 

•  1  hope,'  he  said,  with  a  somewhat  laboured  change  of 
mamier,  '  that  the  little  ones  are  in  good  health.' 

'Yes,  thank  you.* 

Joseph  pushed  back  his  chair  with  considerable  vigour, 
and  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  convivially  across  his 
moustache. 

'  A  square  meal  I  call  that,'  he  said,  with  a  pleasant 
laugh,  '  and  I  thank  you  kindly.' 

With  a  tact  w  hich  is  sometimes  found  wanting  inside  a 
better  coat  than  he  possessed,  Joseph  never  again  referred 
to  that  part  of  Marie's  life  which  seemed  to  hang  Uke  a 
shadow  over  her  being.  Instead,  he  set  himself  the  task 
of  driving  away  the  dull  sense  of  care  which  was  hers,  and 
he  succeeded  so  well  that  Jack  Meredith,  lying  between 
sleep  and  death  in  his  bedroom,  sometimes  heard  a  new 
strange  laugh. 

By  daybreak  next  morning  Joseph  was  at  sea  again, 
steaming  south  in  a  coasting-boat  towards  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda.  He  sent  off  a  telegram  to  Maurice  Gordon  in 
England,  announcing  the  success  of  the  Relief  Expedition, 
and  then  proceeded  to  secure  the  entire  services  of  a  medical 
man,     With  this  youthful  disciple  of  ^sculapius  he  re- 
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inmcd  forthwith  to  Loango  and  settled  down  with  cha- 
racteristio  energy  to  nurse  his  master. 

Meredith's  progress  was  lamentably  slow,  but  still  it 
«\us  progress,  and  in  the  right  direction.  The  doctor,  who 
was  wise  in  the  rtnirige  mahuiios  of  the  West  Coa,i?t,  stayed 
for  two  days,  and  promised  to  return  once  a  week.  Ho  left 
full  instructions,  and  particularly  impressed  upon  the  two 
nurses  the  fact  that  the  recovery  would  necessarily  be  so 
Blow  that  their  unpractised  eyes  could  hardly  expect  to 
trace  its  progress. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Meredith  could  at  this  time  have 
had  no  better  nurse  than  Joseph.  There  was  a  military 
discipline  about  the  man's  method  which  was  worth  more 
than  much  feminine  persuasion. 

•  Beef  tea,  sir,'  he  would  announce  with  a  face  of  wood, 
for  the  sixth  time  in  one  day. 

•  What,  again  ?     No,  hang  it  I  I  can't.* 

•  Them's  my  orders,  sir,'  wns  Joseph's  invariable  reply, 
and  ho  was  usually  in  a  position  to  produce  documentary 
connrmation  of  his  statement.  The  two  men — mast-er  and 
servant — had  grown  so  accustomed  to  the  military  discipline 
of  a  besieged  garrison  that  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them 
to  question  the  doctor's  orders. 

Nestorius — small,  stout,  and  silent — was  a  frequenter  of 
the  sick  room,  by  desire  of  the  invalid.  After  laboriously 
toiling  up  the  shallow  stairs — a  work  entailing  huge  effort 
of  limbs  and  chin — he  would  stump  gravely  into  the  room 
without  any  fcnn  of  salutation.  There  are  some  great 
minds  above  such  trifles.  His  examination  of  the  patient 
was  a  matter  of  some  minutes.  Then  he  would  say,  *  Bad 
ease,'  with  the  peculiar  mechanical  diction  that  was  his — 
the  words  that  Meredith  had  taught  him  on  the  evening  of 
his  arrival.  After  making  his  diagnosis  Nestorius  usually 
proceeded  to  entertain  the  patient  with  a  display  of  his 
treasures  for  the  time  being.     These  were  not  in  them- 
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solves  of  grcfit  value  :  enndry  pebbles,  a  trouscr- button,  two 
Bliells,  and  a  glass  stopper,  formed,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of 
bis  colloction,  whicb  was  increased  or  diminialied  according 
to  circumstancoR.  Some  of  these  ho  naniod;  others  were 
exhibited  with  a  single  adjective,  uttered  curtly,  as  between 
men  who  required  no  great  tale  of  words  wherewith  to 
midcrstand  each  other.  A  few  were  considered  to  be  of 
BuiDQcient  value  and  importance  to  tell  their  own  story  and 
make  their  way  in  the  world  thereupon.  He  held  these 
out  with  a  face  of  grave  and  contemplative  patronage. 

*  Never,  Nestorius,*  Meredith  would  say  gravely,  *  in 
the  course  of  a  long  and  varied  experience,  have  I  seen  a 
Worcester-sauce  stopper  of  such  transcendent  beauty.' 

Sometimes  Nestorius  clambered  on  to  the  bed,  when 
the  mosquito-curtains  were  up,  and  rested  from  his  labours 
— a  small  curlod-up  form,  looking  very  comfortable.  And 
then,  when  his  mother's  soft  voice  called  him,  he  was  wont 
to  gather  up  his  belongings  and  take  his  departure.  Oh 
the  threshold  he  always  paused,  finger  in  mouth,  to  utter  a 
valedictory  '  Bad  case  *  before  making  his  way  downstairs 
with  a  shadowy,  mystic  smile. 

Kind  neighbours  called,  and  well-meaning  but  mistaken 
dissenting  missionaries  left  religious  works  of  a  morbid 
nature,  eminently  suitable  to  the  sick-bed ;  but  Joseph, 
Marie,  and  Nestorius  were  the  only  three  who  had  free 
access  to  the  quiet  room. 

And  all  the  while  the  rain  fell — night  and  day,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  evening — as  if  the  flood-gates  had  been  left 
open  by  mistake. 

'  Sloobrious,  no  doubt,'  said  Joseph,  'but  blamed 
depressing.' 

And  he  shook  his  head  at  the  lowering  sky  with  a  tole- 
rant smile,  which  was  his  way  of  taking  Providence  to  task. 

*Do  y'  know  what  I  would  like,  missis?'  he  asked 
briskly  of  Marie  one  evening. 
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•No.' 

•  Well,  I'd  like  to  clap  my  eyes  on  Miss  Gordon,  jnst  a 
•tepping  in  at  that  open  door — that's  what  we  want.  That 
Bawbonos  feller  is  right  when  he  says  the  progress  will  be 
Blow.  Slow  1  Slow  ain't  quite  the  word.  No  more  ain't 
progress  the  word — that's  my  opinion.  He  just  lies  on 
that  bed,  and  the  most  he  can  do  is  to  skylark  a  bit  with 
Nestorius.  He  don't  take  no  intertst  in  nothin',  least  of 
all  in  his  victuals — and  a  man's  in  a  bad  way  when  h9 
takes  no  interest  in  his  victuals.  Yes,  I'll  take  anothei 
pancake,  thaukin'  you  kindly.  You've  got  a  rare  light 
hand  for  pancakes.     Rare — rare  ain't  quite  the  word.* 

'  But  what  could  Miss  Gordon  do?'  asked  Maiie. 

'  Well,  she  could  kinder  interest  him  in  things — don't 
you  see  ?  Him  and  1  we  ain't  got  much  in  common — 
except  his  clothes  and  that  confounded  beef-tea  and 
slushin's.  And  then  there's  Mr.  Gordon.  He's  a  good 
hearty  sort,  he  is.  Comes  galamphin'  into  the  room, 
kickin'  a  couple  of  footstools  and  upsettin'  things  pro- 
miscuous.    It  cheers  a  invalid  up,  that  sort  o'  thing.' 

Marie  laughed  in  an  awkward,  unwonted  way. 

•  But  it  do,  missis,'  pursued  Joseph,  *  wonderful ;  and  I 
can't  do  it  myself.  I  tried  the  other  day,  aiid  master  only 
thought  I'd  been  driukin'.' 

'  You  are  impatient,'  said  Marie.  *  He  is  better,  I 
know.     I  can  see  it.     You  see  it  yourself — yes  ?  * 

'  A  bit— just  a  bit.  But  he  wants  some  one  of  his  ovm 
station  in  life,  without  offence,  Mistress  Marie.  Some  one 
as  will  talk  with  him  about  books  and  evenin'  parties  and 

things.      And '    he    paused    reflectively,    '  and    Miss 

Gordon  would  do  that.* 

There  was  a  little  silence,  during  which  another  pan- 
cc^ke  met  its  fate. 

'You  know,'  said  Joseph,  with  sudden  confidence, 
'  ke's  goin'  to  marry  a  young  l&dy  at  home,  in  London  ;  a 
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young  lady  of  fashion,  as  they  pay — one  of  them  that's  got 
one  smile  for  men  and  another  for  women.  Not  his  sort, 
M  I  should  liave  tliought  niysulf,  knowin'  him  as  I  do.' 

'  Then  why  docs  he  many  her  ?  '  asked  Marie. 

'  Ah  1 '  Joseph  rose,  and  stretched  out  liis  arms  ^nth  a 
freedom  from  restraint  leanit  in  the  harrack-room.  '  Thnro 
you're  asking  me  more  than  1  can  tell  you.  I  suppose  - 
it's  the  old  otory — I  suppose  he  thinks  that  she  is  kifa 
Bort.* 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

A   CHANCE    ACQOAIKTANCI 
The  pride  that  prompts  the  bitter  jest. 

X  SPACE  had  with  some  difficulty  boeu  cleared  at  tha 
Dpper  end  of  an  aristocratic  London  dra^'ing-room,  and 
with  considerable  enthusiasm  Miss  Fitzmannering  pranced 
into  the  middle  of  it.  Miss  Fitzmannering  had  kindly 
allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  to  do  *  only  a  few  steps  *  of 
her  celebrated  skirt-dance.  Miss  Eline  Fitzmannering 
oiiieiatod  at  the  piano,  and  later  on,  while  they  were 
brushing  their  hair,  they  quarrelled  because  she  took  the 
time  too  quickly. 

The  aristocratic  assembly  looked  on  with  mixed  feel- 
ings, and  faces  suitable  to  the  same.  The  girls  who  oould 
not  skirt-dance  yawned  behind  their  fans — gauze  pre- 
ferred, because  the  Fitzmaoiuerings  could  see  through, 
gauze  if  they  could  not  see  through  anything  else.  The 
gifted  products  of  fasliionable  Brighton  schools,  who  could 
in  their  own  way  make  exhibitions  of  themselves  also, 
wondered  who  en  earth  had  taught  Miss  Fitzmannering ; 
und  the  servants  at  the  door  felt  ashamed  of  themselves 
wit.'iout  knoNMng  why. 

Miss  Fitzmannering  had  practised  that  skirt -dance — 
those  few  steps — rehgiously  for  the  last  month.  She  had 
been  taught  those  same  contortions  by  a  young  lady  in  the 
profession,  whom  even  Billy  Fitzmannering  raised  his  eye- 
bro<^"3  at.  And  everyone  knows  that  Billy  is  not  parti- 
oul&r.     The  performance  w^a  not  graceful,  and  ths  gentle- 
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mun  present,  \N'ho  know  more  about  dancing — ekirt  ot 
othorwiso— than  they  cared  to  admit,  pursed  up  the 
cornora  of  their  mouths  and  looked  straight  in  front  of 
them  —afraid  to  meet  the  eye  cf  some  person  or  [>orBon8 
mid  e  lined. 

But  the  best  face  there  was  that  of  Sir  John  Meredith. 
He  was  not  bored,  as  were  many  of  his  juniors — at  least, 
he  did  not  look  it.  lie  was  neither  shocked  nor  disgusted, 
as  apparently  were  some  of  his  contemporaries — at  least, 
his  face  betrayed  n^iither  of  those  emotions.  lie  was 
keenly  interested— suavely  attentive.  He  followed  each 
Bpasmodic  movement  >vith  importurbably  pleasaut  eyes. 

*  My  dear  young  lady,'  he  said,  with  one  of  his  court- 
liest bows,  when  at  last  Miss  Fitzmanneiing  had  had 
enough  of  it,  '  you  have  given.ua  a  great  treat — you  have, 
indeed.* 

*A  most  imique  performance,'  he  continued,  turning 
gravely  to  Lady  Canto urne,  by  whose  side  he  had  been 
standing ;  and,  strange  to  say,  her  ladyship  made  a  re- 
proving httle  movement  of  the  lips,  and  tapped  his  elbow 
surreptitiously,  as  if  he  were  misbehaving  himself. 

He  offered  his  arm  with  a  murmur  of  refreshments,  and 
Bhe  accepted. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  when  they  wete  alone,  or  nearly  so, 
*  do  you  not  admit  that  it  was  a  most  unique  performance  ?  ' 

*  Hush  I  *  replied  the  lady,  either  because  she  was  a 
woman  or  because  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world.  '  The 
poor  gill  caimot  help  it.  She  is  forced  into  it  by  the 
exigencies  of  society,  and  her  mother.  It  is  not  entirely 
her  fault/ 

*  It  will  be  entirely  my  fault,'  replied  Sir  John,  *  if  I 
see  her  do  it  again.* 

*It  does  not  matter  about  a  man,*  said  Lady  Can- 
tourne,  after  a  little  pause ;  '  but  a  woman  cannot  afford  tc 
make  a  fool  of  bersejt    She  ought  never  k)  run  the  risk 
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of  being  laughofl  at.     And  yot  I  am  told  that  they  teach 
tliat  olej,'ant  accomplishmrnt  at  fashionable  schools.' 

*  Which  proves  that  the  schoolmistress  is  a  knave  as 
wtll  as— the  otluT  thing.' 

They  passed  down  the  long  room  together-  a  pattern, 
io  the  younger  generation,  of  politeness  and  mutual 
respect.  And  that  which  one  or  other  did  not  see  was  not 
worth  comprebenaion. 

'  Who,'  asked  Sir  John,  when  they  had  passed  into  the 
other  room,  *  who  is  the  tall  fair  girl  who  was  sitting  near 
the  fireplace  ?  * 

He  did  not  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  ask  Lady 
Cantourne  whether  she  had  noticed  the  object  of  his' 
curiosity. 

*  I  was  just  wondering,'  replied  Lady  Cantourne,  stir- 
ring her  tea  comfortjibly.  *  I  will  find  out.  She  intereb.ta 
me.     She  is  different  from  the  rest.* 

*  And  she  does  not  let  it  be  seen — that  is  what  I  ILke,' 
said  Sir  John.  *  The  great  secret  of  success  in  the  world 
is  to  be  different  from  other  people  and  conceal  the  fact.' 
He  stood  his  full  height,  and  looked  round  with  blinking, 
cynical  eyes.  They  are  all  very  like  each  other,  and  they 
fail  to  conceal  that.* 

'  I  dislilie  a  person,'  said  Lady  Cantourne  in  her 
tolerant  way,  *  v,iio  looks  out  of  place  anywhere.  That 
girl  would  never  look  so.' 

Sir  John  was  still  looking  round,  seeing  all  that  there 
was  to  be  seen,  and  much  that  was  not  intended  for  that 
purpose. 

'  Some  of  them,'  he  suid,  '  will  look  self-conscious  ia 
heaven.' 

*  I  hope  so,*  said  Lady  Cantourne  quietly ;  '  that  is  the- 
least  one  may  expect.' 

'  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no   skirt *    Sir    John 

broke  off  suddenly  with  a  quick  smile.     •  I  was  about  to  br 
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profane,*  he  said,  taking  her  cup.     '  But  I  know  yoa  (\o 
not  like  it.* 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  wan  little  pmile.  She 
was  wondering  whether  ho  remembered  as  well  as  she  did 
that  half  an  ordinary  lifetime  lay  between  that  moment 
and  the  occasion  when  she  reproved  his  profanity. 

'  Come,'  she  said,  rising,  '  take  me  back  to  the  drawing 
room,  and  I  will  make  somebody  introduce  me  to  the  girl.' 

Jocelyn  Gordon,  sitting  near  the  firo,  talking  to  a  white- 
moustached  explorer,  and  listening  good-naturedly  to  a 
graphic  axjcount  of  travels  which  had  been  put  in  the 
backgi'ound  by  more  recent  wanderers,  was  somewhat 
astounded  when  the  hostess  came  up  to  her  a  few  minutes 
later,  and  introduced  a  stout  little  lady,  with  twinkling, 
kindly  eyes,  by  the  name  of  Lady  Cantourne.  Bhe  had 
heard  vaguely  of  Lady  Cantourne  as  a  society  leader  ol 
the  old  school,  but  had  no  clue  to  this  obriously  inten- 
tional introduction. 

'  You  are  wondering,*  said  Lady  Cantourne,  when  she 
had  sent  the  explorer  on  his  travels  elsewhare  in  order 
that  she  might  have  his  seat — 'you  are  wondering  why  I 
asked  to  know  you.' 

She  looked  into  the  girl's  fs^ce  with  bright,  searching  eyes. 

*  I  am  afi*aid  I  was,'  admitted  Jocelyn. 

'  I  have  two  reasons :  one  vulgar — the  other  senti- 
mental. The  vulgar  reason  was  curiosity.  I  like  to  know 
people  whose  appearance  prepcssesseg  me.  I  am  an  old 
woman — no,  you  need  not  shake  your  head,  my  dear  !  not 
ivith  me — I  am  almost  a  very  old  woman,  but  not  quite  ; 
and  all  my  life  I  have  trusted  in  appearances.  And,'  she 
paused,  stud}Tng  the  lace  of  her  Can,  *  I  suppose,  I  have 
not  made  more  mistakes  than  other  people.  I  have  always 
made  a  point  of  trying  to  get  to  know  people  whose  appear- 
ance I  like.  That  is  my  vulgar  reason.  You  do  not  mind 
icy  saying  so — do  yon  ?  ' 


Jocelyn  lan;;;hcd  with  slightly  hc^frhtened  colour,  which 
Liuly  Cuntourno  noted  with  an  appreciative  little  nod. 

*My  other  rcastni  is  ihat,  years  ago  at  school,  I  knew  a 
girl  who  was  very  like  you.  I  loved  her  intensely— for  a 
short  time — as  girls  do  at  school,  you  know.  Her  name 
was  Tresoftton — the  Honourable  Julia  Treseaton.' 

'  My  mother  1  *  said  Jocelyn  eagerly. 

'  I  thought  so.  [  (lid  not  think  so  at  first,  but  when 
yon  spoke  I  was  certj-.in  of  it.  She  had  a  way  with  htr 
lips.     I  am  afraid  she  is  dead.' 

•  Yes ;  she  died  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  in 
Africa.' 

•  Africa — whereabouts  in  Africa  ? ' 

Then  suddenly  Jocelyn  remembered  where  she  had 
beard  Lady  Cantourne's  name.  It  had  only  been  men- 
tioned to  her  once.  And  this  was  the  aunt  with  whom 
Millicent  Chyne  lived.  This  cheery  little  lady  knew  Jack 
Meredith  and  Guy  Oscard ;  and  Millicent  Chyne's  daily 
life  was  part  of  her  existence. 

•  The  "West  Coast,'  she  answered  vaguely.  She  wanted 
time  to  think — to  arrange  things  in  her  mind.  She  was 
afraid  of  the  mention  of  Jack's  name  in  the  presence  of 
this  woman  of  the  world.  She  did  not  mind  Maurice  or 
Guy  Oscard — but  it  was  different  with  a  woman.  She 
could  hardly  have  said  a  better  thing,  because  it  took  Lady 
Cantourne  some  seconds  to  work  out  in  her  mind  where 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  was. 

'  That  is  the  unhealthy  coast,  is  it  not  ? '  asked  her 
ladyship. 

''Yes.'  ^ 

Jocelyn  hardly  h?ard  the  question.  She  was  looking 
round  with  a  sudden,  breathless  eagerness.  It  was  pro- 
bable that  Millicent  Chyne  was  in  the  rooms ;  and  she 
never  doubted  that  she  would  know  her  face. 

•  And  I  suppose  you  know  that  part  of  the  world  very 
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well  ? '  said  Lady  Cantoume,  who  had  detected  a  change 
in  her  coiupanion'a  manner. 

*  Oh  yea.' 

*  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  place  called  Loango  ? 

*  Oh  yes.     I  live  there.' 

*  Indeed,  how  very  interesting  !  I  am  very  much  ir.fiO- 
rested  in  Loango  just  now,  1  must  tell  you.  B\it  I  did  not 
know  that  anybody  lived  there.* 

'  No  one*  does  by  choice,'  explained  Jocelyn.  '  My 
father  was  a  judge  on  the  Coast,  and  since  his  death  my 
brother  Maurice  has  held  an  appointment  at  Loango. 
We  are  obhged  to  live  there  for  eight  months  in  the 
twelve.' 

She  knew  it  was  coming.  But,  aa  chance  would  have 
it,  it  was  easier  than  she  could  have  hoped.  For  some 
reason  Lady  Cantoume  looked  straight  in  front  of  her  when 
6he  asked  the  question. 

*  Then  you  have,  no  doubt,  met  a  friend  of  mine,  I^Ir. 
Meredith  ?  Indeed,  two  friends ;  for  I  understand  that 
Guy  Oscard  is  associated  with  him  in  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery.' 

'Oh  yes,'  replied  Jocelyn,  with  a  carefully  modulated 
mterest,  *  I  have  met  them  both.  Mr.  Oscard  lunched  with 
us  shortly  before  we  left  Africa.* 

'  Ah,  that  was  when  he  disappeared  so  suddenly.  We 
never  got  quite  to  the  base  of  that  affair.  He  left  at  a 
moment's  notice  on  receipt  of  a  telegram  or  something, 
only  leaving  a  short  and  somewhat  vague  note  for  my — for 
us.  He  wrote  from  Africa,  I  believe,  but  I  never  heard  the 
details.  I  imagine  Jack  Meredith  was  in  some  difficulty. 
But  it  is  a  wonderful  scheme  this,  is  it  not  ?  They  ara 
certain  to  make  a  fortune,  I  understand.' 

'  So  people  say,'  replied  Jocelyn.  It  was  a  choice  to  tell 
ail — to  tell  as  much  as  she  herself  knew — or  nothing.  So 
ahe  told  nothing.     She  could  not  say  that  she  had  been 
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forood  by  a  suilden  broAkdown  of  her  brother's  health  to 
leave  Loango  while  Jack  Meredith's  fate  was  still  wrapped 
iu  doubt.  8he  could  not  tell  Lady  Cajitourno  that  all  her 
world  was  in  Africa  —that  she  was  counting  the  days 
ontil  she  could  go  back  thither.  She  could  not  Uft  for  a 
second  the  veil  that  hid  the  aching,  restless  anxiety  in  her 
heart,  the  Ufe-absorbing  desire  to  know  whether  Guy 
Odcard  had  reached  the  Plateau  in  time.  Iler  heart  was 
BO  sore  that  she  could  not  even  speak  of  Jack  Meredith's 
Q-.ingor. 

*  Ilow  strange,'  said  Lady  Oantourne,  •  to  think  that 
you  are  actually  living  in  Loango,  and  that  you  are  the 
last  person  who  has  spoken  to  Jack  Meredith  1  There  are 
two  people  in  this  house  to-night  who  would  like  to  ask 
you  questions  from  now  till  morning,  but  neither  of  then; 
will  do  it.  Did  you  see  me  go  through  the  room  just  now 
with  a  tall  gentleman — rather  old  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Jocelyn. 

•  That  was  Sir  John  Meredith,  Jack's  father,'  said  Lady 
Cantourne  in  a  lowered  voice.  '  They  have  quarrelled,  you 
know.  People  say  that  Sir  John  does  not  care — that  he  is 
heartless,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  The  world  never 
says  the  other  sort  of  thing,  one  finds.  But — but  I  think 
1  know  to  the  contrary.  He  feels  it  very  deeply,  lie 
would  give  worlds  to  hear  some  news  o(  Jack  ;  but  he 
won't  ask  it,  you  know.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Jocelyn,  *  I  understand.' 

She  saw  what  was  coming,  and  she  desired  it  intensely, 
while  stiil  feeling  afraid — as  if  they  were  walking  on  some 
sacred  ground  and  might  at  any  moment  makr  a  false 
step. 

'  I  should  like  Sir  John  to  meet  you,'  said  Lady  Can- 
tourne  pleasantly.  '  Will  you  come  to  tea  some  after- 
noon ?  Strange  to  say,  he  asked  who  you  were  not  half 
an  hour  ago.    It  almost  seems  like  instinct,  does  it  not  f 
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I  do  not  believe  in  myfltic  tilings?  about  epirita  and  houIa 
{joing  out  to  oacli  other,  and  all  that  nonsense  ;  but  1 
believe  in  instinct.  Will  you  come  to-morrow  ?  You  are 
here  to-night  with  Mrs.  bander,  are  you  not  ?  I  know 
her.  She  will  let  you  come  alone.  Five  o'clock.  You 
will  leo  my  niece  Millicent.  She  ifl  engaged  to  be  marri«:)d 
to  Jack  Weredith,  you  know.  That  is  why  they  quarrelled 
—the  father  and  son.  You  will  find  a  little  difliculty  with 
her  too.  She  is  a  difficult  grirl.  But  I  dare  say  you  will 
manage  to  tell  her  what  she  wants  to  know.* 

'  Yes,*  Baid  Jocelyn  quietly — almost  too  quietly  *  I 
shall  manage.' 

Lady  Cantournc  rose,  and  oo  did  Jocelyn. 

'  You  know,*  she  said,  looking  up  into  the  girl's  face» 
*  it  is  a  good  action.  That  is  why  I  ask  you  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  often  that  one  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  a  good 
action  to  which  even  one's  dearest  friend  cannot  attribute 
an  ulterior  motive.     Who  is  that  man  over  there  ?  ' 

'  That  is  my  brother.' 

*  1  should  like  to  know  him  ;  but  do  not  bring  him 
t,o-morrow.  We  women  are  better  alone — you  under- 
stand V  ' 

With  a  confidential  little  nod  the  good  lady  went  away 
to  attend  to  other  affairs  ;  possibly  to  carry  through  some 
more  good  actions  of  a  safe  nature. 

Ii  was  plain  to  Jocelyn  that  Vtaurice  was  loolang  for 
some  one.  Ue  had  just  come,  and  v^as  making  his  way 
through  the  crowd.  Presently  she  managed  to  touch  his 
elbow. 

'  Oh,  there  you  are  1 '  he  exclaimed ;  '  I  want  you. 
Come  out  of  this  room.' 

He  ofiored  her  his  arm,  and  together  they  made  their 
W2.y  out  of  the  cro vvdad  room  into  a  smaller  apariment 
where  an  amateur  reciter  was  ihoveriug  disconsolately 
awaiting  an  audibnoe. 
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*  Here,'  said  Maurice,  when  tbey  were  alone,  '  I  have 

Ufit  had  this  teU>gram.' 

Llo  handed  her  the  thin,  white    Bubinarine  teleg^raph- 
onn  with  its  streaks  of  adhesive  toil. 

*  Relief  entirely  succeBsful.     Meredith  Joseph  return^ 
joango.     Meredith  bad  health.* 

Jocelyn  drew  a  deep  breath. 

*  Bo  that's  all  right — eh  ?  *  said  Maurice  heartily. 

*  Yee,'  answered  Jocelyn,  '  that  is  all  right.' 


CHAPTER  X.LZ 
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Angels  oall  it  heavenly  joj ; 
Infernal  tortures  the  devils  say ; 
And  men  ?     They  call  it — Love. 

'  By  the  way,  dear,'  said  Lady  Cantourne  to  her  niece  th 
next  afternoon,  *  I  have  asked  a  Miss  Gordon  to  come  t 
tea  this  afternoon.  I  met  her  last  night  at  the  Fitzmac 
nerings.  She  lives  in  Loango  and  knows  Jack.  I  though 
you  might  like  to  know  her.  She  is  exceptionally  ladylik 
and  rather  pretty.' 

And  straightway  Miss  Millicent  Chyne  went  upstairs  t 
put  on  her  best  dress. 

We  men  cannot  expect  to  understand  these  smal 
matters — these  exigencies,  as  it  were,  of  female  life.  Bu 
we  may  be  permitted  to  note  feebly  en  passant  througl 
existence  that  there  are  occasions  when  women  put  oi 
their  best  clothes  without  the  desire  to  please.  And,  whih 
Millicent  Chyne  was  actually  attiring  herself,  Jocelyi 
Gordon,  in  another  house  not  bo  far  away,  was  busy  wit! 
that  beautiful  hair  of  hers,  patting  here,  drawing  out  there 
pinning,  poking,  pressing  with  all  the  cunning  that  hei 
fingers  possessed. 

When  they  met  a  little  later  in  Lady  Cantourne's 
ancompromisingly  solid  and  old-fashioned  drawing-room, 
one  may  be  certahi  that  nothing  was  lost. 

'  My  aunt  tells  me,'  began  Millicent  at  once,  with  that 
d6gag6  treatment  of  certain  topics  hitherto  held  sacred 
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rhich  obtains  among  young  folks  to-day,  *  that  you  know 

).' 
'  Ob  yos — I  live  there.' 
•And  you  know  Mr.  Meredith?' 

*  Yos,  and  Mr.  Oscard  also.' 

There  waa  a  little  pause,  while  two  politely  smiling 

Crs  of  eyes  probed  each  other. 
'  She  knows  something — how  much  ? '  was  behind  one 
r  of  eyes. 

'  She  cannot  find  out — I  am  not  afraid  of  her,'  behind 
the  other. 

And  Lady  Cantourue,  the  proverbial  looker-on,  slowly 
tubbed  her  white  hands  one  over  the  other. 

'  Ah,  yes,'  said  Millicent  unblushingly — that  v/as  her 
strong  point,  blushing  in  the  right  place,  but  not  in  the 
I  wrong — *  Mr.  Oscard  is  associated  with  Mr.  Meredith,  is  he 
!  not,  in  this  hare-brained  scheme  ? ' 

*  I  believe  they  are  together  in  it — the  Simiacine,  you 
'  mean  ?  '  said  Jocelyn. 

'  What  else  could  she  mean  ?  '  reiiectod  the  looker-on, 
'  Yes — the  Simiacine.    Such  a  singular  name,  is  it  not  ? 
I  always  say  they  will  ruin  themselves  suddenly.     People 
always  do,  don't  they  ?     But  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?     I 
s)iuiild  like  to  know.* 

'  I  think  they  certainly  will  make  a  fortune,'  replied 
Jocelyn — and  she  noted  the  light  in  Millicent's  eyes  with  a 
Budden  feeling  of  dislike — '  unless  the  risks  prove  too  great 
and  they  are  forced  to  abandon  it.' 

*  What  risks  ?  *  asked  Millicent,  quite  forgetting  to 
modulate  her  voice. 

'  Well,  of  course,  the  Ogowe  river  is  most  horribly 
unhealthy,  and  there  are  other  risks.  The  natives  in  the 
plains  surrounding  the  Simiacine  Plateau  are  antagonistic. 
Indeed,  the  Plateau  was  surrounded  and  quite  besieged 
when  we  left  Africa.* 
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It  may  havo  hart  Millicent,  but  it  hurt  Jocelyn  more — 
for  tlic  smile  b.i4  loft  hor  hoarer's  face.  She  "was  off  het 
guard,  as  ebo  had  been  onco  before  wbeo  Sir  John  wasi 
near,  and  Millicent's  faco  betrayed  something  which 
Jocelyn  saw  at  once  with  a  pick  heart — Bomething  thafe 
Sir  John  know  from  the  morning  when  he  had  seen  Milli- 
cent open  two  letters — something  that  Lady  Cantourno 
had  known  all  along. 

*  And  was  Mr.  Meredith  on  the  Plateau  when  it  wa8 
besieged  ?  '  asked  Millicent  with  a  drawn,  crooked  smile. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Jocelyn.  She  could  not  help  seizing 
the  poor  little  satisfaction  of  this  punishment ;  but  she 
felt  all  the  while  that  it  was  nothing  to  the  punishment 
she  was  bearing,  and  would  bear  all  her  life.  There  are 
few  more  contradictory  things  than  the  heart  of  a  woman 
who  really  loves.  For  one  man  it  is  very  tender  ;  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  it  is  the  hardest  heart  on  earth  if  it  is 
called  upon  to  defend  the  object  of  its  love  or  the  love 
itself. 

*  But,*  cried  Millicent,  *  of  course  something  was  done. 
They  could  never  leave  Mr.  Meredith  unprotected.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Jocelyn  quietly,  '  Mr.  Oscard  went  up 
and  rescued  him.  My  brotlier  heard  yesterday  that  the 
relief  had  been  effected.' 

Millicent  smiled  again  in  her  light-hearted  way. 

*  That  is  all  right,'  she  said.  *  What  a  good  thing  we 
did  not  know !  Just  think,  auntie  dear,  what  a  lot  of 
anxiety  we  have  been  spared  I  ' 

*  In  the  height  of  the  season,  too  I '  said  Jocelyn. 

*  Ye — es,'  replied  Millicent,-  rather  doubtfully. 

Lady  Cantoume  was  puzzled.  There  was  something 
going  on  which  she  did  not  understand.  Within  the  sound 
of  the  pleasant  conversation  there  was  the  cliqtietis  of  the 
foil ;  behind  the  polite  smile  there  was  the  gleam  of  steel. 
8he  wa^  rather  relieved  to  turn  &t  this  moment  and  se^ 
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8ir  John  Meredith  ciiiering  the  room  with  his  usual 
courLlj  bow.  lie  always  entered  her  drawing-room  like 
tliat.  Ah  1  that  little  secret  of  a  mutual  respect.  Some 
people  who  are  young  now  will  wish,  before  they  hav« 
groHTi  old,  that  they  had  known  it. 

He  shook  hands  with  Lady  Cantoume  and  with  Milli- 
cont.  Then  he  stood  with  a  deferential  half-bow,  waiting 
for  the  introduction  to  the  girl  who  was  young  enough  to 
be  his  daughter — ahiiost  to  be  his  granddaughter.  There 
was  something  pathoiio  and  yet  proud  in  this  old  man's 
uncompromising  adherence  to  the  lessons  of  his  youth. 

•Sir  John  Meredith — Miss  Gordon.' 

The  beginning — the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  as  the 
homely  saying  has  it — the  end  which  we  introduce  almost 
every  day  of  our  lives,  little  suspecting  to  what  it  may 
broaden  out. 

'  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  night,'  said  Sir 
John  at  once,  '  at  Lady  Fitzmannering's  evening  party,  or 
"At  Home,"  I  believe  we  call  them  nowadays,  borne  of 
the  guests  read  the  invitation  too  much  au  pied  de  la  lettre 
for  my  taste.  They  were  so  much  at  home  that  I,  fearing 
to  intrude,  left  rather  early.' 

*  I  believe  the  skirt-dancing  frightened  you  away.  Sir 
John,'  said  Millioent  merrilv. 

'  Even  old  birds,  my  dear  young  lady,  may  sometimes 
be  aJarmed  by  a  scarecrow.' 

*  I  missed  you  quit-e  early  in  the  evening,*  put  in  Lady 
Cantourne,  sternly  refusing  to  laugh.  She  had  not  had 
ftn  opportunity  of  seeing  him  since  her  conversation  with 
Jocelyn,  and  the  dangers  of  the  situation  were  fully  appre- 
ciated by  such  an  experienced  woman  of  the  world. 

*  They  began  to  clear  the  upper  end  of  the  room,'  he 
tiplained,  '  and  I  assisted  them  in  the  most  practical 
manner  in  my  power.' 

He  was  beo^inning  to  wond«r  why  he  had  been  invited 
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— nay,  almost  commanded — to  come,  by  an  imperiouB  littlt 
note.  And  of  lato,  whenever  Sir  John  began  to  wonder  be 
began  also  to  feel  old.  His  fingers  strayed  towards  bis 
unnieady  lips  as  if  be  were  about  to  make  one  of  those 
little  movements  of  senile  belplossness  to  which  be  some- 
times  gave  way. 

For  a  moment  Lady  Cantourne  hesitated  between  two 
strokes  of  social  diplomacy — but  only  for  a  moment.  She 
had  heard  the  bell  ring,  and  trusted  that  at  the  other  end 
of  the  \nre  there  might  be  one  of  those  fatuous  young  men 
who  nibbled  at  that  wire  like  foolish  fish  round  a  gilt 
spoon-bait.  Her  ladyship  decided  to  carry  on  the  social 
farce  a  few  minutes  longer,  instead  of  offering  the  explana- 
tion which  all  were  awaiting. 

'  We  women,'  she  said,  '  were  not  so  easily  deterred 
from  our  social  duties.' 

At  this  moment  tbe  door  opened,  and  tbere  entered  a 
complex  odour  of  hairwash  and  perfumery — a  collar  whicb 
must  have  been  nearly  related  to  a  cuff,  and  a  pair  of  tight 
patent-leatber  boots,  all  attached  to  and  somewhat  over- 
powering a  young  man. 

'  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Grubb,'  said  Lady  Cantourne,  '  how 
good  of  you  to  call  so  soon  I  You  will  have  some  tea. 
Millicent,  give  Mr.  Grubb  some  tea.' 

*  Not  too  strong,'  added  Sir  John,  apparently  to  him- 
self, under  the  cover  of  Mr.  Grubb's  somewhat  scrappy 
greeting. 

Then  Lady  Cantourne  went  to  the  conservatory  and 
left  Sir  John  and  Jocelyn  at  the  end  of  the  long  room 
together.  There  is  nothing  Uke  a  woman's  instinct. 
Jocelyn  spoke  at  once. 

*  Lady  Cantourne,'  she  said,  '  kindly  asked  me  to  meet 
you  to-day  on  purpose.  I  live  at  Loango ;  I  know  your 
son,  Mr.  Meredith,  and  we  thought  you  might  like  to  heai 
*bout  him  and  about  Loango.' 
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She  knew  that  with  a  man  like  Sir  John  any  indirect 
)proach  to  the  subject  would  be  courting  failure.  His 
iiled  old  eyes  suddenly  liglitod  up,  and  ho  turned  to  glance 
TBT  his  shoulder. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  with  a  strange  hesitation,  *  yes — you  are 
ind.  Of  course  1  am  interested.  I  wonder,'  he  went  on 
ith  a  sudden  change  of  manner,  *  1  wonder  how  rauch 
ou  know  ?  * 

His  unsteady  hand  was  resting  on  her  gloved  fingers, 
nd  he  blinked  at  it  as  if  wondering  how  it  got  there. 

Jocelyn  did  not  seeni  to  notice. 

'  I  know,'  she  answered,  '  that  you  nave  had  a  difference 
!  opinion — but  no  one  else  knows.  You  must  not  think 
hat  Mr.  Meredith  has  spoken  of  his  priTate  affairs  to  any 
me  else.  Ttie  circumstances  were  exceptional,  and  Mr. 
ileredith  thought  that  it  was  due  to  me  to  give  me  an 
ixplanation.' 

Sir  John  looked  a  little  puzzled,  and  Jocelyn  went  on 
•ather  hastily  to  explain  : 

•  My  brother  and  Mr.  Meredith  were  at  Eton  together. 
Chey  met  somewhere  up  the  Coast,  and  my  brother  asked 
^r.  Meredith  to  come  and  slay.  It  happened  that  Maurice 
ras  away  when  Mr.  Meredith  arrived,  and  I  did  not  know 
vho  he  was,  so  he  explained.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Sir  John.  *  And  you  and  your  brother 
lave  been  kind  to  my  boy.' 

Somehow  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  to  be  cynical, 
le  had  never  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  daughter,  and 
ihe  was  ignorant  of  the  pleasant  everyday  amenities  of  a 
lather's  love.  As  there  is  undoubtedly  such  a  thing  aa 
ove  at  first  sight,  so  must  there  be  sympathy  at  first  sight. 
For  Jocelyn  it  was  comprehensible — nay,  it  was  most 
latural.  This  was  Jack's  father.  In  his  manner,  in 
jvery thing  about  him,  there  were  suggestions  of  Jack. 
Phis  eeemed  to  be  a  creature  hewn,  as  it  were,  from  tba 
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BRtnc  material,  raonldcd  on  the  same  lines,  with  slight 
divergent  tool3.  And  for  him — who  can  tell?  The  lo^ 
that  was  in  her  heart  may  have  reached  out  to  meet  alrao: 
an  groat  a  love  locked  np  in  his  proud  soul.  It  may  haN 
shown  itself  to  him,  openly,  fearlessly,  recklessly,  as  lov 
Bomotimes  does  when  it  is  strong  and  pure. 

He  had  carefully  selected  a  seat  within  the  shadow  c 
the  curtains ;  but  Jocelyn  saw  quite  suddenly  that  he  wa 
an  older  man  than  she  had  taken  him  to  be  the  eveninj 
before.  She  saw  through  the  deception  of  the  piteous  wi{ 
— the  whole  art  that  strove  to  oonceal  the  sure  decay  of  th 
body,  despite  the  desperate  effort  of  a  mind  still  fresh  ant 
vigorous. 

'  And  I  dare  say,'  he  said,  with  a  somewhat  larat 
attempt  at  cynicism,  *  that  you  have  heard  no  good  of  me  ? 

But  Jocelyu  would  have  none  of  that.  She  was  nc 
child  to  be  abashed  by  sarcasm,  but  a  woman,  completed 
and  perfected  by  her  love. 

•  Excuse  me,'  she  said  sharply ;  •  but  that  is  not  the 
truth,  and  you  know  it.  You  know  m  well  as  I  do  that 
your  son  would  never  say  a  word  against  you.* 

Sir  John  looked  hastily  round.  Lady  Cantource  had 
come  into  the  room  and  was  talking  to  the  two  young 
people.  Millicent  was  glancing  uneaflilr  over  Mr.  Grubb's 
brainless  cranium  towards  them.  Sir  John's  stiff,  un2Leady 
fingers  fumbled  for  a  moment  round  his  lips. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  I  was  wrong.* 

'  He  has  always  spoken  of  you  with  the  greatest  love 
and  respect,*  said  Jocelyn  ;  *  more  than  that,  with  admira- 
tion. But  he  very  rarely  spoke  of  you  at  all,  which  I  think 
means  more.' 

Sir  John  blinked,  and  suddenly  pulled  himself  together 
with  a  backward  jerk  of  the  arms  which  was  habitual  with 
him.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
sjquared  his  shoulders,  '  Come,  no  giving  way  to  old  age  I ' 
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« ITjia  his  lioalth  boen  yord  ? '  he  a:ikf  d  rnthor  fnrnmlly. 

•I  believe  80,  until  quite  lately.  My  brother  heard 
t-'-^torday  by  telegram  that  ho  was  at  Loanc^o  in  brokeu 

.th,'  replied  Jocolyn. 

Sir  Jolin  was  looking  at  her  keenly—  his  hard  blue  eyes 
like  steel  between  the  lashless  lids. 

•  You  disquiet  me,*  he  said.  '  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  you  have  bad  news  to  tell  me.' 

'  No,'  she  answered,  '  not  exactly.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  one  realises  what  ho  is  doing  out  in  Africa — what 
risks  he  is  running.* 

*  Toll  me,'  he  said,  drawing  in  his  chair.  *  I  will  not 
biterrupt  you.  Tell  me  all  you  know  from  beginning  to 
end.     I  am  naturally — somewhat  interested.' 

So  Jocelyn  told  him.  And  what  she  said  wm  only  a 
recapitulation  of  fact^  known  to  such  as  have  followed 
these  pnges  to  this  point.  But  the  story  did  not  sound 
quite  the  same  a-?  chat  related  to  Millicent.  It  was  fuller, 
and  there  were  certain  details  touched  upon  lightly  which 
iiad  before  been  emphasised — details  of  dangira  run  and 
risks  incurred.  Alio  was  it  listened  to  in  a  different  spirit, 
without  shallow  comment,  with  a  deeper  inelght.  Suddenly 
he  broke  into  the  narrative.  He  saw — keen  old  worldling 
that  he  was — a  discrepancy. 

'  But,*  he  said,  *  there  was  no  one  in  Loango  connected 
with  the  scheme  who ' — he  paused,  touching  her  eleeve 
with  a  bony  finger — •  who  sent  the  telegram  home  to 
young  Oscard — the  telegram  calling  him  out  to  Jack's 
relief  ? ' 

'  Oh,'  she  explained  lightly,  *  I  did.  My  brother  was 
away,  so  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it,  you  see  I ' 

'  Yes — I  see.' 

And  perhaps  he  did. 

Lady  Cantourne  helped  them  skilfully.  But  there 
same  a  time  when  Miilicent  would  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
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the  aminble  Orubb  wriggled  out  of  the  room,  cmshcd  by  a" 
too  obvioiifl  diflmiasal. 

Sir  .Tolin  roso  at  once,  and  when  ^rdlicent  reached 
tliem  they  were  talking  of  the  previous  evening's  enter- 
tainmrnt. 

Sir  John  took  his  loave.  He  bowed  o\or  Jocolyn's 
hand,  and  Millicont,  watching  them  keenly,  could  see 
nothing —no  gleam  of  a  mutual  understanding  in  the 
politely  smiling  eyes. 

*  Perhaps,'  he  said,  '  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  again  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  it  is  doubtful,*  she  answered,  with  some- 
thing that  sounded  singularly  like  exultation  in  her  voice. 
'  We  are  going  back  to  Africa  almost  at  once.' 

Ayd  she,  also,  took  her  leave  of  Lady  Cantoumo, 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

BEKD-TI&LB 

What  Fate  does,  let  Fato  answer  tot. 

One  afiernoon  Joseph  Imd  his  wish.  Moreover,  he  had  it 
giveu  to  him  eveu  as  he  desired,  which  does  not  usually 
happen.  Wo  are  given  a  part,  or  the  whole,  bo  distorted 
til  at  we  fail  to  recognise  it. 

Joseph  looked  up  from  his  work  and  saw  Jocelyr 
coming  into  the  bungalow  garden. 

He  went  out  to  meet  her,  putting  on  his  coat  as  ho 
went. 

'  How  is  Mr.  Meredith  ?  '  bhe  asked  at  once.  Her  eyes 
were  very  bright,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  breathlessness  in 
her  manner  which  Joseph  did  not  understand. 

'  He  is  a  bit  better,  miss,  thank  you  kindly.  But  he 
don't  make  the  progress  I  should  like,  it's  the  weakness 
that  follows  the  malarial  attack  that  the  doctor  has  to 
fight  against.' 

'  Where  is  he  ?  '  asked  Jocelyn. 

'  Well,  miss,  at  the  moment  he  is  m  the  drawing-room. 
We  bring  him  down  there  for  the  change  of  air  in  the 
afternoon.     Likely  as  not,  he's  asleep.' 

And  presently  Jack  Meredith,  lying  comfortably  som- 
nolent on  the  outskirts  of  life,  heard  light  footsteps,  but 
hardly  heeded  them.  Ho  knew  that  some  one  came  into 
the  room  and  stood  silently  by  his  couch  for  some  seconds. 
He  lazUy  unclosed  his  eyehds  for  a  moment,  not  in  order 
to  Bee  who  was  there,  but  with  a  view  of  intimating  that 
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he  was  not  MlMp.  But  he  waB  not  wholly  oonsciouB^ 
To  muD  a<M;iisU3meu  to  an  active,  cuorgetio  life,  a  long 
illness  is  nothing  but  a  period  of  complete  rest.  In  his 
more  active  moments  Jack  Meredith  MomctimeB  thought 
that  this  rc'.flt  of  his  'wols  extending  into  a  dangerously  long 
period,  but  he  was  too  "tveak  to  fool  anxiety  about  any- 
thing. 

Joccl}  n  moved  away  and  busied  herself  noiselessly  with 
one  or  two  of  those  small  duties  of  the  sick-room  which 
women  see  and  men  ignore.  But  she  could  not  keep 
away.  She  came  back  and  stood  over  him  with  a  silent 
sense  of  possession  which  mude  that  moment  one  of  the 
happiest  of  her  hfe.  She  remembered  it  in  after  years, 
and  the  complex  feelings  of  utter  happiness  and  complete 
misery  that  tilled  it. 

At  last  a  fluttering  moth  gave  the  excuse  her  heart 
longed  for;  and  her  fingers  rested  for  a  moment,  light  as 
the  moth  itself,  on  his  hair.  There  was  something  in  the 
touch  which  made  him  open  his  eyes — uncomprehending 
at  first,  and  then  filled  with  a  sudden  life. 

*  Ah  I  *  he  said,  '  you — you  at  last !  *   ' 

He  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his.  He  was  weakened 
by  iliness  and  a  gfieat  fatigue.  Perhaps  he  was  off  his 
guard,  or  only  half  awake. 

*  I  never  should  have  got  better  if  you  had  not  come,* 
he  said.  Then,  suddenly,  he  seemed  to  recall  himself,  and 
rose  with  an  effort  from  his  recumbent  position. 

*  I  do  not  know,*  he  said  with  a  return  of  hia  old  half- 
humorous  manner,  '  whether  to  thank  you  first  for  your 
hospitahty  or  to  beg  your  pardon  for  making  such  un- 
Bcrupulous  use  of  it.* 

She  was  looking  at  him  closely  as  he  stood  before  her, 
and  all  h&r  knowledge  of  human  ills  as  explored  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  all  her  experience,  all  her  powere 
of  observation,  were  on  the  aleri.    He  did  not  look  very 
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U.  The  brown  of  a  year's  sunburn  such  as  he  had  gone 
;hrough  on  the  summit  of  an  equatorial  mountain,  where 
Jiere  was  but  httle  atmosphere  between  earth  and  aun, 
Ices  not  bleach  off  in  a  couple  of  moaths.  Physically  re- 
garded, he  was  stronger,  broader,  heavier-limbed,  more 
robust,  than  when  she  had  last  seen  him — but  her  know- 
edge  went  deeper  than  complexion,  or  the  passing  effort  of 
b  strong  will. 

*  Sit  down,*  she  said  quietly.  *  You  are  not  strong 
mough  to  stand  about.* 

He  obeyed  her  with  a  little  laugh. 

*  You  do  not  know,'  he  said,  *  how  pleasant  it  is  to  see 
fon — fresh  and  English-looking.  It  is  Uke  a  tonio.  Where 
s  Maurice  ?  * 

*  He  will  be  here  soon,'  she  replied ;  *  he  is  attending 
o  the  landing  of  the  stores.  We  shall  soon  make  you 
itrong  and  well ;  for  we  have  come  laden  with  cases  of 
lelicacies  for  your  special  delectation.  Your  father  chose 
ihem  himself  at  Fortnum  and  Mason's.* 

He  winced  at  the  mention  of  his  father's  name,  and 
h^w  in  his  legs  in  a  peculiar,  decisive  way. 

'  Then  you  knew  I  was  ill  ? '  he  said,  almost  eus- 
piciously. 

'  Yes,  Joseph  telegraphed." 

*  To  whom  ?  *  sharply. 
« To  Maurice.' 

Jack  Meredith  nodded  his  head.  It  was  perhaps  just 
iS  well  that  the  communicative  Joseph  was  not  there  at 
hat  moment. 

*  We  did  not  expect  you  for  another  ten  days,'  said 
kferedith  after  a  little  pause,  as  if  anxious  to  change  the 
ubject.  *  Marie  said  that  your  brother's  leave  was  not  up 
mtil  the  week  after  next.' 

Jocelyn  turned  away,  apparently  to  close  the  window. 
3he  hesitated.     She  could  not  tell  him  what  had  brought 
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fchem  book  ecwner — what  Lad  doinandod  oi  Maurice  Gordon 
the  Racrificc  of  ten  davH  of  his  holiday. 

'  We  do  not  always  take  our  full  terra,*  she  said 
yuguely. 

And  he  never  saw  it.  The  vanity  of  man  is  a  strange 
thing.  It  makoR  him  see  intentions  that  were  never  con- 
ceived ;  and  without  vanity  to  guide  his  perception  man  is 
as  blind  a  creature  as  walks  upon  this  earth. 

*  However,'  he  said,  as  if  to  prove  his  own  density,  '  1 
am  selfishly  very  glad  that  you  had  to  come  back  sooner. 
Not  only  on  account  of  the  delicacies — I  must  ask  you  to 
beUcve  that  Did  my  eye  brighten  at  the  mention  of 
Fortnum  and  Mason  ?     I  am  afraid  it  did.' 

She  laughed  softly.  She  did  not  pause  to  thmk  that 
it  was  to  be  her  daily  task  to  tend  him  and  help  to  make 
him  stronger  in  order  that  he  might  go  away  without 
delay.  She  only  knew  that  every  moment  of  the  next 
few  weeks  was  going  to  be  full  of  a  greater  happiness  than 
she  had  ever  tasted.  As  we  get  deeper  into  the  slough  of 
life  most  of  us  learn  to  be  thankful  that  the  future  is 
hidden — some  of  us  recognise  the  wisdom  and  the  mercy 
which  decree  that  even  the  present  be  only  partly  revealed. 

'  Ar  a  matter  of  fact,'  she  said  lightly,  '  I  suppose  that 
you  loathe  atl  food  ?  * 

•  Loathe  it,*  he  replied.     He  was  still  looking  at  her,  as 
if  in  enjoyment  of  the  Englishness  and  freshness  of  which 
he  had  spoken.     *  Simply  loathe  it.     All  Joseph's  tact  and  ■ 
patience  are  required  to  make  me  eat  even  eleven  meals  in 
the  dav.     He  would  like  thirteen.* 

At  this  moment  Maurice  came  in — Maurice — hearty, 
eager,  full  of  life.  He  blustered  in  almost  as  Joseph  had 
prophesied,  kicking  the  furniture,  throwing  his  own  vitality 
into  the  atmosphere.  Jocelyn  knew  that  he  liked  Jacki 
Meredith—  ^aid  she  knew  more.  She  knew,  namely,  thati 
Maurice  Gordon  was  a  different  man  when  Jack  Mereditbl 
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WR8  in  Loan.i:;o.  From  Meredith's  presence  ho  Beorae<l  to 
gfttl.or  a  sense  of  security  and  comfort  even  ab  sbo  did— a 
sense  which  in  herself  she  understood  (for  women  analyse 
love),  but  which  in  her  brother  puzzled  her. 

'  Well,  old  chap,*  said  Maurice,  '  glad  to  eee  you.  I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  Thauk  Heaven  you  were  bowled  over  by 
that  confounded  malaria,  for  otherwise  we  should  have 
missed  you.' 

*  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it,'  answered  Meredith. 
But  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  a  way  which 
had  not  previously  suggested  itself  to  him. 

'  Of  course  it  is.  The  best  way,  I  take  it  Well — how 
do  you  feel  ?     Come,  you  don't  look  so  bad.* 

*  Oh — much  better,  thanks.  I  have  got  on  splendidly 
the  last  week,  and  better  still  the  last  five  minutes  I  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  I  shall  be  getting  well  too  soon  and 
shall  have  to  be  off.* 

'  Uome  ?  *  inquired  Maurice  significantly.  t 

Jocel^-n  moved  uneasily. 

*  Yes,  home.' 

'  We  don't  often  hear  people  say  that  they  are  sorry  to 
leave  Loango,'  said  Maurice. 

'7  will  oblige  you  whenever  you  are  taken  with  the 
desire,'  answered  Jack  lightly  ;  *  Loango  has  been  a  very 
good  friend  to  me.  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  choice. 
The  doctor  speaks  very  plain  words  about  it.  Besides,  I 
am  bound  to  go  home.' 

*  To  sell  the  Simiacine  ? '  inquired  Maurice. 

*  Yes.' 

*  Have  you  the  second  crop  with  you  ?  * 

*  Yes.' 

'  And  the  trees  have  improved  under  cultivation  ?  * 

*  Yes,*  answered  Jack  rather  wonderingly.  *  You  seem 
to  know  a  lot  about  it.' 

*  Of  course  I  do,'  replied  Maurice  boisterously. 
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•  From  Durnovo  ?  ' 

•  Yc'8  ;   he  evoii  otTorcd  to  take  me  into  partnership.* 
Jack  turned  on  hira  in  a  flash. 

'Did  he  indeed  ?     On  what  conditions  ? ' 

And  then,  when  it  was  too  late,  Maurice  saw  his  mis- 
take. It  waa  not  the  first  time  that  the  exuberance  of  his 
nature  had  g:ot  liim  into  a  diftlculty. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  replied  vaguely.  '  It's  a  long 
Btory.     I'll  tell  you  about  it  some  day.' 

Jack  would  have  left  it  there  for  the  moment.  Maurice 
Gordon  had  made  his  meaning  quite  clear  by  glancing 
eignificantly  towards  his  sister.  Her  presence,  he  inti- 
mated, debarred  further  explanation. 

But  Jocelyn  would  not  have  it  thus.  She  shrewdly 
suspected  the  nature  of  the  bargain  proposed  by  Durnovo, 
and  a  sudden  desire  possessed  her  to  have  it  all  out — to 
drag  this  Bkcleton  forth  and  flaunt  it  in  Jack  Meredith's 
^ace.  The  shame  of  it  all  would  have  a  certain  Bweetneas 
behind  its  bitterness ;  because,  forsooth,  Jack  Meredith 
alone  was  to  witness  the  shame.  She  did  not  pause  to 
define  the  feeling  that  rose  suddenly  in  her  heart.  She  did 
not  know  that  it  was  merely  the  pride  of  her  love — the 
desire  that  Jack  Meredith,  though  he  would  never  love  her, 
should  know  once  for  all  that  such  a  man  as  Victor  Dur- 
novo could  be  nothing  but  repugnant  to  her. 

'  If  you  mean,'  she  said,  '  that  you  cannot  tell  Mr. 
Meredith  because  I  am  here,  you  used  not  hesitate  on  that 
account.' 

Maurice  laughed  awkwardly,  and  muttered  something 
about  matters  of  business.  He  was  not  good  at  this 
sort  of  thing.  Besides,  there  was  the  initial  handicapping 
knowledge  that  Jocelyn  was  so  much  cleverer  than 
himself. 

•  Whether  it  is  a  matter  of  business  or  not,'  she  criec 
with  glittering  eyes,  '  I  want  you  to  tell  Mr.  Meredith  now 
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He  has  &  right  to  kcow.  Tell  him  upon  what  con- 
dition Mr.  Durnovo  proposed  to  admit  you  into  the 
Rimiacine.' 

Maurice  eiill  hesitated,  bewildered,  at  a  loss — a8  men 
are  when  a  seemingly  secure  secret  is  suddenly  discovered 
to  the  world.  He  would  still  have  tried  to  fend  it  off;  but 
Jack  Meredith,  with  his  keener  perception,  saw  that  Jocelyu 
was  determined — that  further  delay  would  only  make  the 
matter  worse. 

'  If  your  sister  wants  it,'  he  said,  *  you  had  better  tell 
me.  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to  act  rashly — on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.' 

Still  Maurice  tried  to  find  some  means  of  evasion. 

*  Then,'  cried  Jocelj-n.  with  flaming  cheeks,  *7  will  tell 
you.  You  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Simiacine  scheme 
by  Mr.  Durnovo  if  you  could  persuade  or  force  me  to  marry 
him.' 

None  of  them  had  foreseen  this.  It  had  come  about 
80  strangely,  and  yet  so  easily,  in  the  midst  of  their  first 
greeting. 

*  Yes,'  admitted  Maurice,  '  that  was  it.' 

'  And  what  answer  did  you  give  ?  *  asked  Jocelyn. 

'  Oh,  I  told  him  to  go  and  hang  himself — or  words  to 
that  effect,'  was  the  reply,  delivered  with  a  deprecating 
laugh. 

*  Was  that  your  final  answer  ?  '  pursued  Jocelyn,  inex- 
orable. Her  persistence  surprised  Jack.  Perhaps  it  sur- 
prised herself. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so." 

*  Are  you  sure  ? ' 

*  Well,  he  cut  up  rough  and  threatened  to  make  things 
disagreeable ;  so  I  think  I  said  that  it  was  no  good  his 
asking  me  to  do  anything  in  the  matter,  as  I  didn't  know 
your  feelings.* 

'  Vv  ell,  you  can  tell  him,'  cried  Jocelyn  hotly,  '  that 
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never,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  would  I  drcAm 
even  of  the  possibility  of  marrying  him.' 

And  the  two  men  were  alone. 

Maurice  Gordon  gazed  blankly  at  the  closed  door. 

'  How  was  I  to  know  she'd  take  it  like  that  ? '  he  asked 
helplessly. 

And  for  once  the  polished  gentleman  of  the  world 
forgot  himself — carried  away  by  a  sudden  unreasoning 
anger  which  surprised  him  almost  as  much  as  it  did 
Maurice  Gordon. 

•Why,  you  damned  fool,'  said  Jack,  'any  idiot  would 
have  known  that  she  would  take  it  like  that.  How  could 
she  do  otherwise?  You,  her  brother,  ought  to  know  that 
to  a  girl  like  Miss  Gordon  the  idea  of  marrying  such  a  low 
brute  as  Durnovo  could  only  be  repugnant.  Dumovo — 
why,  he  is  not  good  enough  to  sweep  the  floor  that  she  has 
stood  upon  !  He's  not  fit  to  speak  to  her ;  and  you  go  on 
letting  him  come  to  the  house,  sickening  her  with  his 
beastly  attentions  I  You're  not  capable  of  looking  after  a 
lady  1  I  would  have  kicked  Dumovo  through  that  very 
window  myself,  only ' — he  paused,  recalling  himself  with 
a  little  laugh — *  only  it  was  not  my  business.' 

Maurice  Gordon  sat  down  forlornly.  He  tapped  his 
boot  with  his  cane. 

*  Oh,  it's  very  well  for  you,'  he  answered ;  *  but 
I'm  not  a  free  agent.  /  can't  afford  to  make  an  enemy  of 
Dumovo.' 

'  You  need  not  have  made  an  eaemy  of  him,'  said  Jack, 
and  he  saved  Maurice  Gordon  by  speaking  quickly — saved 
him  from  making  a  confession  which  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  alter  both  their  lives. 

'  It  will  not  be  very  difficult,'  he  went  on ;  'all  she 
wants  is  your  passive  resistance.  She  does  not  want  you 
to  help  him — do  you  see  ?  She  can  do  the  rest.  Girls  can 
manage  these  things  better  than  we  think,  if  they  want  to. 
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The  difficulty  asually  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  always  quite  sure  that  they  do  want  to.  Go  and  beg 
her  pardon.     It  will  be  all  right.' 

So   Maurice   Gordon    went   away   also,   leaving  Jack 
Meredith  alone  in  the  drawing-room  with  bis  own  ihoughtfl. 


CHAPTER  XXXn 

AN     ENVOY 

What  we  lore  perfectlj 
For  its  own  sake  we  lovo,  .  .  . 
.  .  .  That  which  is  best  for  it  ig  best  for  rxn. 

*Feel  like  gettin*  up  to  breakfast,  do  you,  sir?*  said 
Joseph  to  his  master  a  few  days  later.  *  Well,  I  am  glad. 
Glad  ain't  quite  the  word,  though  I ' 

And  he  proceeded  to  perform  the  duties  attendant  on 
his  master's  wardrobe  with  a  wise,  deep-seated  shake  of 
the  head.  While  setting  the  shaving  necessaries  in  order 
on  the  dressing-table,  he  went  further — he  winked  gravely 
at  himself  in  the  looking-glass. 

*  You've  made  wonderful  progress  the  last  few  days, 
sir,*  he  remarked.  *  I  always  told  Missis  Marie  that  it 
would  do  you  a  lot  of  good  to  have  Mr.  Gordon  to  heart 
you  up  with  his  cheery  ways — and  Miss  Gordon  too,  sir.' 

*  Yes,  but  they  would  not  have  been  much  good  without 
all  your  care  before  they  came.  I  had  turned  the  comer 
a  week  ago — I  felt  it  myself.' 

Joseph  grinned — an  honest,  open  grin  of  self-satis- 
faction. He  was  not  one  of  those  persons  who  like  theii 
praise  bestowed  with  subtlety. 

*  Wonderful  1  *  he  repeated  to  himself  as  he  went  to  the 
well  in  the  garden  for  his  master's  bath -water.  *  Wonder- 
ful I  but  I  don't  understand  things — not  bein'  a  marryin* 
man.' 

During  the  last  few  days   Jack's  progress  had   beoa 
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npid  enongh  even  to  satisfy  Josoph.  Tbo  doctor  expressed 
himscll  fully  reassured,  and  even  spoke  of  returning  no 
more.  But  ho  repouted  his  wish  that  Jack  should  leave 
for  England  without  delay. 

•  He  is  quite  strong  enough  to  be  moved  now,'  he 
Bnished  by  saying.    •  There  ia  no  reason  for  further  delay.' 

•  No,'  answered  Jocelyn,  to  whom  the  order  was 
spoken.  *  No — none.  We  will  eee  that  he  goes  by  the 
next  boat.' 

The  doctor  paused.  He  was  a  young  man  who  took  a 
strong — perhaps  too  strong — a  personal  interest  in  his 
patients.  Jocelyn  had  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  gate, 
with  only  a  parasol  to  protect  her  from  the  evening  sun. 
They  were  old  friends.  The  doctor's  wife  was  one  of 
Jocelyn's  closest  friends  on  the  Coast. 

'  Do  you  know  anything  about  Meredith's  future  move- 
ments ?  *  he  asked.  '  Does  ho  intend  to  come  out  here 
again  ? ' 

'  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  think  they  have  settled 
yet.  But  I  think  that  when  ho  gets  home  he  will  probably 
stay  there.' 

'  Best  thmg  he  can  do — best  thing  he  can  do.  It  will 
never  do  for  him  to  risk  getting  another  taste  of  malaria — 
tell  him  so,  will  you  ?    Good-bye.' 

•  Yes,  I  will  tell  him.' 

And  Jocelyn  Gordon  walked  slowly  back  to  tell  the 
man  she  loved  that  he  must  go  away  from  her  and  never 
come  back.  The  last  few  days  had  been  days  of  complete 
happiness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  women  have  the  power 
of  enjoying  the  present  to  a  greater  degree  than  men. 
They  can  live  in  the  bliss  of  the  present  moment  with  eyes 
continually  averted  from  the  curtain  of  the  near  future 
which  falls  across  that  bhss  and  cuts  it  off.  Men  allow 
ibe  presence  of  the  curtain  to  mar  the  present  brightness. 

These  days  had  been  happier  for  Jocelyn  than  for  Jack, 
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because  alio  was  conscious  of  the  fulnoss  of  every  moment, 
while  he  was  merely  rejoicing  In  comfort  after  hardship, 
In  pleasant  society  after  loneliness.  Even  with  the  know- 
lodge  that  it  could  not  last,  that  beyond  the  near  future  lay 
a  whole  lifetime  of  complete  solitude  and  that  greatest  of 
all  miseries,  the  desire  of  an  obvious  imposBibility — even 
with  this  she  was  happier  than  he  ;  because  she  loved  him 
and  she  saw  him  daily  getting  Ktronger ;  because  their  rela- 
tive positions  brought  out  the  best  and  the  least  romantic 
part  of  a  woman's  love — the  subtle  maternity  of  it.  There  is 
a  fine  romance  in  carrying  our  lady's  kerchief  in  an  inner 
pocket,  but  there  is  something  higher  and  greater  and 
much  more  durable  in  the  darning  of  a  sock ;  for  within 
the  handkerchief  there  is  chiefly  gratified  vanity,  while 
within  the  sock  there  is  one  of  those  small  infantile  boots 
which  have  but  little  meaning  for  us. 

Jocelyn  entered  the  drawing-room  with  a  smile. 

*  He  is  very  pleased,'  she  said.  *  He  does  not  seem  to 
want  to  see  you  any  more,  and  he  told  me  to  be  inhospi- 
table.' 

*  As  how  ?  • 

*  He  told  me  to  turn  you  out.  You  are  to  leave  by  the 
next  steamer.' 

He  felt  a  sudden  unaccountable  pang  of  disappointment 
at  her  smiling  eyes. 

'  This  is  no  joking  matter,'  he  said  half  Beriously. 
•  Am  I  really  as  well  as  that  ? ' 

•Yes.' 

*  The  worst  of  it  is  that  you  seem  rather  pleased.' 

*  I  am — at  the  thought  that  you  are  so  much  better.' 
She  paused  and  turned  quite  away,  busying  herself  vnth  a 
pile  of  books  and  magazines.  '  The  other,'  she  went  on 
too  indifferently,  *  was  imfortunately  to  be  foreseen.  It  if 
4he  necessary  drawback.' 

He  rose  suddenly  and  walked  to  the  window. 
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'  The  grim  old  necessary  drawback/  he  said,  without 
lookiDg  towards  her. 

There  was  a  sileuco  of  some  duration.  Neither  of  them 
seemed  to  be  able  to  find  a  method  of  breaking  it  without 
awkwardness.     It  was  she  who  spoke  at  last. 

'lie  also  said,'  she  observed  in  a  practical  way,  *  that 
you  must  not  come  out  to  Africa  again.' 

He  turned  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

'  Did  he  make  use  of  that  particular  word  ?  '  he 
asked. 

*  Which  particular  v.ord  i  * 

*  Must.* 

Jocelyn  had  not  foroseen  the  possibility  that  the 
doctor  was  merely  repeating  to  her  what  he  had  told  Jack 
on  a  prt>\ious  visit. 

'  No,*  she  answered.     '  I  think  he  said  "  better  not."  ' 

*  And  you  make  it  into  "  must."  ' 

She  laughed,  with  a  sudden  light-heartedness  which 
remained  unexplained. 

*  Because  I  know  you  both,'  she  answered.  '  For  Lim 
"  better  not  "  stands  for  •'  must."  With  you  "  better  not  *' 
means  "  doesn't  matter."  ' 

'  "  Better  not  '*  is  so  v.eak  that  if  one  pits  duty  against 
it  it  collapses.  I  cannot  leave  Oscard  in  the  lurch, 
especially  after  his  prompt  action  in  coming  to  my  relief.* 

*  Yes,'  she  replied  guardedly.  *  I  like  Mr.  Oscard's  way 
of  doing  things.' 

The  matter  of  the  telegram  summoning  Oscard  had  not 
yet  been  explained.  She  did  not  want  to  explain  it  at  that 
moment ;  indeed,  she  hoped  that  the  explanation  would 
never  be  needed. 

'  However,'  she  added,  '  you  will  see  when  you  get 
home.' 

Re  laughed. 

"  The  least  pleasant  part  of  it  is/  he  said,  *  your  evident 
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desire  to  Boe  the  IhsI  of  me.     Gould  you  not  dieguiso  that  a 
little— just  for  the  sake  of  my  feelings  ?  ' 

*  Book  your  passage  by  the  next  boat  and  I  will  promptly 
descend  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair,'  she  replied 
lightly. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  short  laugh. 

'  This  is  hospitality  indeed,'  he  said,  moving  towards 
the  door. 

Then  suddenly  he  turned  and  looked  at  her  gravely. 

'I  wonder,'  he  said  slowly,  '  if  you  are  doing  this  for  a 
purpose.     You  said  that  you  met  my  father * 

*  Your  father  is  not  the  man  to  aek  anyone's  assistance 
in  his  own  domestic  affairs,  and  anything  I  attempted  to 
do  could  only  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  unwarrantable 
interference* 

'  Yes,'  said  Meredith  seriously.  '  I  beg  your  pardon. 
You  are  right.* 

He  went  to  hig  own  room  and  summoned  Joseph. 
'  When  is  the  next  boat  home  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Boat  on  Thursday,  sir.' 

Meredith  nodded.  After  a  little  pause  he  pointed  to  a 
chair. 

*  Just  sit  down,*  he  said.  '  I  want  to  talk  over  this 
Simiacine  business  with  you.* 

Joseph  squared  his  shoulders,  and  sat  down  with  a  face 
indicative  of  the  gravest  attention.  Sitting  thus  he  v.as  no 
longer  a  servant,  but  a  partner  in  the  Simiacine.  He  even 
indulged  in  a  sidelong  jerk  of  the  head,  as  if  requesting 
the  attention  of  some  absent  friend  in  a  humble  sphere  of 
life  to  this  glorious  state  of  affairs. 

'You  know,'  said  Meredith,  *Mr.  Dumovo  is  more  or 
less  a  blackguard.* 

Joseph  drew  in  his  feet,  having  previously  hitched  his 
trousers  up  at  the  knees. 

'YiiH,  qIt,'  ho  sftid,  glancing  np.     'A  blackguard — a 
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flamDed    blackguard,*   he    added    imonicially    under    hii 
breath. 

'  He  wants  ooDtiiiual  watching  and  a  epecial  treatment. 
He  requires  Home  one  constanily  at  his  heels.' 

•  Yea,  sir,'  admitted  Joseph  with  some  fervour. 

'Now  I  am  ordered  home  by  the  doctor,'  v.ont  on 
Meredith.  '  I  must  go  by  the  next  boat,  but  I  don't  like 
to  go  and  leave  Mr.  Oscard  in  the  lurch,  with  no  one  to 
fall  back  upon  but  Durnovo—- yoa  understand.' 

Joseph's  face  had  assumed  the  habitual  look  of  servi- 
tude— he  was  no  lojjger  a  partner,  but  a  more  retainer, 
with  a  half-comic  resignation  in  his  eyes. 

*  Yes,  sir,*  scratching  the  back  of  hia  neck.  '  I  am 
afraid  I  understand.  You  want  me  to  go  back  to  that 
Platter — that  God-forsaken  Platter,  as  I  may  say.' 

'  Yes,*  said  Meredith.  *  That  Ib  about  it.  I  would  go 
myself ' 

*  God  bless  you  I  I  know  you  would  I  *  burst  in  Joseph. 
'  You'd  go  like  winkin'.  Ther's  no  one  knows  that 
better  nor  me,  sir ;  and  what  I  says  is — like  master,  like 
man.  Game,  sir — game  it  is  I  I'll  go.  I'm  not  the  man 
to  turn  my  back  on  a  pal — a — a  partner,  sir,  so  to  speak.* 

•  You  see,'  said  Meredith,  with  the  deep  insight  into 
men  that  made  command  so  easy  to  him — *  you  see  there 
is  no  one  else.  There  is  not  "another  man  in  Africa  who 
could  do  it.' 

♦  That's  true,  sir.* 

*  And  I  think  that  Mr.  Oscard  will  be  looking  for  you.* 

♦  And  he  won't  need  to  look  long,  sir.  But  I  should 
like  to  see  you  safe  on  board  the  boat.  Then  I'm  ready 
to  go.' 

'  Right.  We  can  both  leave  by  Thursday's  boat,  aad 
we'll  get  the  captain  to  drop  you  and  }our  men  at  Lopea. 
VVe  can  get  things  ready  by  then,  I  think.' 

'  Easy,  sir.* 
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The  queetiou  thus  sottlod,  there  Boemed  to  bo  no 
Doces.siiy  to  proloiig  the  interview.  But  Joseph  did  not 
move.     Meredith  waited  patiently. 

'  ril  go  up,  sir,  to  the  Platter,'  said  the  Bervant  at 
length,  '  and  I'll  place  myself  under  Mr.  Oscard'e  orders  ; 
but  before  I  go  1  want  to  give  you  notice  of  reRigna-bion. 
I  resigns  nay  partnership  in  this  'ere  Bimiacine  at  six 
mouths  from  to-day.  It's  a  bit  too  hot,  sir,  that's  the 
truth.  It's  all  very  well  for  goutlemon  like  yourself  and 
Mr.  Oscaid,  with  fortunes  and  lino  houses,  and,  as  sayin' 
goes,  a  wife  apiece  waiting  for  you  at  homo — it's  all  very 
well  for  you  to  go  about  in  this  blamed  country,  with  yer 
life  in  yer  hand,  and  not  a  tight  grip  at  that.  But  for  a 
poor  soldier  man  like  myself,  what  has  smeit  the  regulation 
powder  all  'is  life,  and  hasn't  got  nothing  to  love  and  no 
gal  waiting  for  Lim  at  home— well,  it  isn't  good  enough. 
That's  what  I  say,  sir,  with  respects.* 

He  added  the  last  two  words  by  way  of  apology  for 
having  banged  a  very  solid  fist  on  the  table. 

Meredith  smiled. 

'  So  you've  ha<l  enough  of  it  ?  '  he  said. 

*  Enough  ain't  quite  the  word,  sir.  Why,  I'm  wore  to 
ft  shadow  with  the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  getting  you  down 
bere.* 

*  Fairly  substantial  shadow,'  commented  Meredith. 

*  May  be,  sir.  But  I've  had  enough  of  money-makin'. 
It's  too  dear  at  the  price.  And  if  you'll  let  an  old  ser- 
vant speak  his  mind  it  ain't  fit  for  you,  this  'ere  kind 
of  work.  It's  good  enough  for  black-scum  and  for  chocolate- 
birds  like  Durnovo ;  but  this  country's  not  built  for 
bonest  white  men — least  of  all  for  born  and  bred  gentle- 
men.* 

*  Yes — that's  all  very  well  in  theory,  Joseph,  and  I'm 
much  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  of  me.  But  you  must 
femembar  that  we  live  m  an  age  where  money  sanctifiei 
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everything.     Your  Laiida  can't  get  dirty  if  tboro  ii  money 
inside  them.' 

Joseph  laughed  aioud. 

*  Ah,  that's  your  way  of  speakmg,  sir,  that's  all.  And 
I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  You  have  not  flpoken  hke  that  for 
two  months  and  more.' 

*  No — it  is  only  my  experience  of  the  world.' 

'  Well,  sir,  talkin'  of  experience,  I've  had  about  enough, 
as  I  tell  you,  and  I  beg  to  place  my  resignation  in  your 
hands.  I  shall  do  the  same  by  Mr.  Otjcard  if  I  reach  that 
Platter,  God  williu',  as  the  sayin'  is.* 

*  All  right,  Joseph.' 

Still  there  was  something  left  to  say.  Joseph  paused 
and  scratched  the  back  of  his  neck  pensively  with  one 
finger. 

'  Will  you  be  writin'  to  Mr.  Oscard,  sir,  for  mo  to  take  ? ' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Then  1  should  be  obliged  if  you  would  mention  the 
fact  that  I  would  rather  not  be  left  alone  with  that  black- 
guard Durnovo,  either  up  at  the  Platter  or  travelling  down. 
That  man's  got  on  my  nerves,  sir ;  and  I'm  mortal  afraid 
of  doing  him  a  injury.  He's  got  a  long  neck — you've 
noticed  that,  perhaps.  There  was  a  little  Gourkha  man 
up  in  Cabul  taught  me  a  trick — it's  as  easy  as  killing  a 
chicken — but  you  want  a  man  wi'  a  long  neck — ^just  such 
a  neck  as  Durnovo 's.' 

*  But  what  harm  has  the  man  done  you  ? '  asked 
Meredith,  *  that  you  think  so  affectionately  of  his  neck  ? ' 

*  No  harm,  sir,  but  we're  just  like  two  cats  on  a  wall, 
watchin'  each  other  and  hating  each  other  Uke  blue  poison. 
There's  more  villainy  at  that  man's  back  than  you  think 
for — mark  my  words.' 

Joseph  moved  towards  the  door. 

*  Do  you  know  anything  about  him — anything  shady  7  * 
sriod  Meredith  after  him. 
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•  No,  sir.  I  don't  know  anything.  But  I  enspeetfi  a 
whole  box  full.  Ono  of  thoHO  days  I'll  find  him  out,  and  if 
I  catch  hira  fair  there'll  be  a  rough  and  tumble.  It'll  be 
a  pretty  fight,  sir,  for  them  that's  sittin'  in  the  front  row.* 

Joseph  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  together  and  departed, 
leaving  his  master  to  begin  a  long  letter  to  Guy  Oscard. 

And  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  in  her  room 
with  the  door  locked,  Jocelyn  Gordon  was  sitting,  hard- 
eyed,  motionless.  She  had  probably  saved  the  life  of  Jack 
Meredith,  and  in  doing  bo  had  only  succeeded  Id  sending 
him  away  from  hor. 


CHAPTER  XXXin 

DARK    DBALINO 
Only  an  honest  man  doing  his  dut/. 

When  Jack  Meredith  said  that  there  was  not  another 
man  in  Africa  who  could  make  his  way  from  Loaugo  to 
the  SimiaciiiG  Plateau  he  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth. 
There  were  only  four  men  in  all  the  world  who  knew 
the  way,  and  two  of  them  were  isolated  on  the  summit 
of  a  lost  mountain  in  the  interior.  Meredith  himself  was 
unfit  for  the  journey.     Thore  remained  Joseph. 

True,  there  vrere  several  np.tivcs  who  had  made  the 
journey,  but  they  were  as  dumb  and  driven  animals, 
fighting  as  they  were  told,  carrying  what  they  were  given 
to  carry,  walking  ati  many  miles  as  they  were  considered 
able  to  walk.  They  hired  themselves  out  like  animals, 
and  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  they  did  their  work — 
patiently,  without  intelligence.  Half  of  them  did  not 
know  where  they  were  going — what  they  were  doing  ;  the 
other  half  did  not  care.  So  much  work,  so  much  wage, 
was  their  terse  creed.  They  neither  noted  their  surround- 
ings nor  measured  distance.  At  the  end  of  their  journey 
they  settled  down  to  a  life  of  ease  and  leisure,  which  was 
to  last  until  necessity  drove  them  to  work  again.  '  Such 
is  the  African.  Many  of  them  came  from  distant 
countries,  a  few  were  Zanzibaris,  and  went  home  made 
men. 

If  any  doubt  the  inability  of  such  men  to  eteor  a  course 
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tbroUiQ^b  the  wood,  lei  him  reraembor  that  th>*co  months* 
growth  in  au  African  foroet  will  obliterate  the  track  loft  by 
the  pa.«^3age  of  an  army.  If  any  hold  that  men  are  not 
created  bo  denHo  and  unambitious  as  has  just  been  repre* 
oentod,  let  him  look  nearer  homo  in  our  own  merchant 
service.  The  ablo-bodiod  Boanian  goea  to  sea  all  his  lifo, 
but  he  never  gets  any  nearer  navigating  the  ship — and  he 
a  white  man. 

In  coming  down  to  Loango  Joseph  had  had  the  recently- 
made  track  of  Oacard'a  re3cuin(j  party  to  guide  him  day  by 
day.  He  knew  that  thia  was  now  conipletoly  overgrown. 
The  Simiacino  Plateau  waa  once  more  lost  to  all  human 
knowledge. 

And  up  there — alone  amidst  the  clouds — Guy  Oscard 
was,  aa  he  himself  tersely  put  it,  '  sticking  to  it.'  He  had 
stuck  to  it  to  such  good  effect  that  the  supply  of  fresh 
young  Simiacine  was  daily  increasing  in  bulk.  Again, 
Victor  Duruovo  seemed  to  have  regained  his  better  self. 
He  was  like  a  full-blooded  horse — tracta,ble  enough  if  kept 
hard  at  work.  He  was  a  different  man  up  on  the  Plateau 
to  what  he  was  down  at  Loango.  There  are  some  men 
who  deteriorate  in  the  wilds,  while  others  are  better, 
stronger,  finer  creatures  away  from  the  luxury  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  softening  iiiilueuce  of  female  society.  Of 
these  latter  was  Victor  Dumovo. 

Of  one  thing  Guy  Oscard  soon  became  aware,  namely, 
that  no  one  could  make  the  men  vaork  as  could  Durnovo. 
He  had  merely  to  walk  to  the  door  of  his  tent  to  make 
every  picker  on  the  little  Plateau  bend  over  his  tree  with 
renewed  attention.  And  while  above  all  was  eagerness 
and'huiry,  below,  in  the  valley,  thia  man's  name  insured 
peace. 

The  trees  were  now  beginning  to  show  the  good,  result 
of  pruning  and  a  regular  irrigation.  Never  had  the  leaves 
W/in  so  vi;jorou3,  never  had  the  Simiacine  trees  borne  such 
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a  buehy,  luxuriant  (growth  since  the  dim  dark  days  of  tiie 
Flood. 

Oscard  relapsed  into  his  old  hunting  ways.  Day  after 
day  he  tranquilly  shouldered  his  rifle,  and  alone,  or  followed 
by  one  attendant  on>y,  he  disai)poarod  into  the  forest,  only 
to  emerge  ihnrefrom  at  sunset.  What  he  saw  there  he 
never  spoke  of.  Sure  it  was  that  he  must  have  seen 
strange  things,  for  no  prying  white  man  had  set  foot  ha 
these  wilds  heforo  him  ;  no  book  has  ever  been  written  of 
that  country  that  lies  around  the  bimiacine  Plateau. 

lie  v.as  not  the  man  to  worry  himself  over  uncertainties. 
He  had  an  enormous  faith  in  the  natural  toughness  of  an 
Englishnian,  and  while  he  crawled  breathlessly  in  the  track 
of  the  forest  monsters  ho  hardly  gave  a  thought  to  Jack 
Meredith.  Meredith,  ho  argued  to  himself,  had  always 
risen  to  the  occasion  :  why  should  ho  not  rise  tu  this  ?  He 
was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  die  from  want  of  staying  power, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than  we  dream 
of.  And  when  he  had  recovered  he  would  either  return  or 
send  back  Joseph  with  a  letter  containing  those  suggestions 
of  his  which  were  really  orders. 

Of  Millicent  Ch}Tie  he  thought  more  often,  "^ith  a 
certain  tranquil  sense  of  a  good  time  to  come.  In  her  also 
he  placed  a  perfect  faith.  A  poet  has  found  out  that,  if 
one  places  faith  in  a  man,  it  is  probable  that  the  man  will 
rise  to  trustworthiness — of  woman  he  says  nothing.  But 
of  these  things  Guy  Oscard  knew  little.  He  went  his  own 
tranquilly  strong  way,  content  to  buy  his  own  experience. 

He  was  thinking  of  Millicent  Chjiie  one  misty  morning 
while  he  walked  slowly  backwards  and  forwards  before  his 
teni.  His  knowledge  of  the  country  told  him  that  the 
mist  was  nothing  but  the  night's  accumulation  of  moisture 
round  the  sum^nit  of  the  mountain — that  down  in  thi 
valleys  it  was  clear,  and  that  half  an  hour's  sunshine 
would  disperse  &11.     Be  was  waiting  for  this  result  when 
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he  beard  a  riflo-skot  far  away  in  the  haze  beneath  him ;  1 
and  ho  kiiow  that  it  was  Josoph — probably  making  one  of    * 
those  marvellous  long  sholH  of  his  which  /oiisod  a  sudden 
sigh  of  envy  in  the  heart  of  this  mighty  hunter  whenever 
he  witne.sBod  them.  ^ 

Oscard  immediately  went  to  his  tent  and  came  out  with 
his  short-barrelled,  evil-looking  riHe  on  his  arm.  Ho  fired 
both  barrels  in  quick  succession  and  waited,  standing 
gravely  on  the  edge  of  the  PhitervU.  After  a  short  silence 
two  answering  reports  rose  up  through  the  mist  to  his 
straining  ears. 

He  turned  and  found  Victor  Durnovo  standing  at  his 
side.  ^ 

"What  is  that  ?*  asked  the  half-bred. 

*  Ii  must  be  Joseph,'  answered  Guy, '  or  Meredith.  It 
can  be  nobody  else.' 

'Let  us  hope  that  it  is  Meredith,'  said  Durnovo  with  a 
forced  laugh,  '  but  I  doubt  it.' 

Oscard  looked  down  in  his  sallow,  powerful  face.  He 
was  not  quick  at  such  things,  but  at  that  moment  he  felt 
strangely  certain  that  Victor  Durnovo  was  hoping  that 
Meredith  was  dead. 

*  I  hope  it  isn't,'  he  answered,  and  without  another 
word  he  strode  away  down  the  Uttl6  pathway  from  the 
summit  into  the  clouds,  loading  his  rifle  as  he  went. 

Durnovo  and  his  men,  working  among  the  Simiacine 
bushes,  heard  from  time  to  time  a  signal  shot  as  the  two 
EngUshmen  groped  their  way  towards  each  other  through 
the  everlasting  night  of  the  African  forest. 

It  was  midday  before  the  new-comers  were  espied 
making  their  way  painfully  up  the  slope,  and  Joseph's 
welcome  was  not  so  much  in  Durnovo's  handshake,  in 
Guy  Oscard' 8  silent  approval,  as  in  the  row  of  gi-inning, 
good-natured  black  faces  behind  Durnovo's  back. 

That  night  laughter  was  heard  in  the  men's  camp  for 
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Ihe  first  time  for  many  weeks — uay,  several  months. 
According  to  the  account  that  Joseph  gave  to  his  dusky 
idmireru,  ho  had  been  on  terms  of  the  closest  familiarity 
with  the  wives  and  faniilicH  of  all  who  had  such  at  Loango 
or  or  the  Coast.  lie  knew  the  mother  of  one,  had  met 
the  sweetheart  of  another,  aud  confessed  that  it  was  only 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  '  a  marryin'  man  '  that  he 
had  not  stayed  at  Loanj^'o  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was 
somewhat  singular  that  he  had  nothing  but  good  news  ta 
give. 

Durnovo  heard  the  clatter  of  tongues,  and  Guy  Oscard, 
■moking  his  contemplative  pipe  in  a  camp-chair  before  his 
hut  door,  noticed  that  the  sound  did  not  seem  very  wel- 
come. 

Joseph's  arrival  with  ten  new  men  seemed  to  give  a  fresh 
zest  to  the  work,  and  the  carefully-packed  cases  of  Simiacine 
began  to  fill  Oscard's  tent  to  some  inconvenience.  Thus 
things  went  on  for  two  tranquil  weeks. 

'  First,*  Oscard  had  said,  *  let  us  get  the  crop  in,  and 
then  we  can  arrange  what  is  to  be  done  about  the  future.' 

So  the  crop  received  due  attention  ;  but  the  two  leaders 
of  the  men — he  who  led  by  fear  and  he  who  commanded 
by  love — were  watching  each  other. 

One  evening,  when  the  work  was  done,  Oscard's  medi- 
tations were  disturbed  by  the  iiound  of  angry  voices  behind 
the  native  camp.  He  turned  naturally  towards  Durnovo's 
tent,  and  saw  that  he  was  absent.  The  voices  rose  and 
fell :  there  was  a  pingular  accompanying  roar  of  sound 
which  Oscard  never  remembered  having  heard  before.  It 
was  the  protesting  voice  of  a  mass  of  men — and  there  is 
no  sound  like  it — none  so  disquieting.  Oscard  listened 
attentively,  and  suddenly  he  was  thrown  up  on  his  feet  by 
ft  pistol-shot. 

At  the  same  moment  Joseph  emerged  from  behind  the 
tents,  dragging  some  one  by  the  collar.     The  victim  of 
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Joseph's  violouoe  was  oflf  his  feet,  but  etill  struggling  and 
kiclung. 

Guy  OhCard  saw  the  flash  of  a  second  shot,  apparently 
within  a  fuwinchca  of  JoHoph's  face;  but  he  came  on, 
dra;^ging  the  man  with  him,  whom  from  his  clothing 
Oscard  saw  to  be  Durnovo. 

Joseph  was  spitting  out  wadding  and  burnt  powder. 

'  Shoot  vit^  would  ycr — yer  damned  skulking  chooolate- 
bird  ?  I'll  teach  you  I  I'll  twist  that  brown  neck  of 
yours.' 

Ho  shook  him  as  a  terrier  shakos  a  rat,  and  seemed  to 
shake  things  off  him — among  others  a  revolver  which  de- 
scribed a  circle  in  the  air,  and  fell  heavily  on  the  ground, 
where  the  concussion  discharged  a  cartridge. 

* '  Ere,  sir,'  cried  Joseph,  literally  throwing  Durnovo 
down  on  the  ground  at  Oscard's  feet,  '  that  man  has  just 
shot  one  o*  them  poor  niggers,  so  *elp  me  God  I  ' 

Durnovo  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  as  if  the  shaking  had 
disturbed  his  faculties. 

'  And  the  man  hadn't  done  *im  no  hann  at  all.  He'i 
got  a  grudge  against  him.  I've  seen  that  this  last  week 
and  more.  It's  a  man  as  was  kinder  fond  o'  me,  and  we 
understood  each  other's  lingo.  That's  it — he  was  afraid 
of  my  'earing  things  that  mightn't  b6  wholesome  for  me  to 
know.  The  man  hadn't  done  no  hann.  And  Durnovo 
comes  up  and  begins  abusing  'im,  and  then  ho  strikes  'im, 
and  then  he  out  with  his  revolver  and  shoots  'im  down.* 

Dm.*novo  gave  an  ugly  laugh.  He  had  readjusted  his 
disordered  dress  and  was  brushing  the  dirt  from  his  knees. 

'  Oh,  don't  make  a  fool  of  youi'self,'  he  said  in  a  hissing 
voice ;  *  you  don't  understand  these  natives  at  all.  The 
man  raised  his  hand  to  me.  He  would  have  killed  me  if 
he  had  had  the  chance.  Shooting  was  the  only  thing  left 
to  do.  You  can  only  hold  these  men  by  fe^i-.  They  er- 
{>sQt  ii.' 
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'  Of  eourso  they  expect  it,'  shouted  Joseph  ia  his  face ; 
'of  course  they  expect  it,  Mr.  Dnmovo.' 

•  Why  ?  • 

•  Because  they're  slaves.     Think  I  don't  know  that  ?  * 
He  turned  to  Osoard. 

•This  man,  Mr.  Oscard,*  he  said,  '  is  a  slave-owner. 
Them  forty  that  joined  at  Msala  was  shives.  He's  hhot 
two  of  'em  DOW  ;  this  is  his  second.  And  what  does  he 
care  ? — they're  his  slaves.  Oh  I  shame  on  yer  !  *  turning 
again  to  Dumovo  ;  *  I  wonder  God  lets  yer  stand  there.  I 
can  only  think  that  He  doesn't  want  to  dk'ty  His  band  by 
Btrikin*  yer  do^-n.' 

Osciird  had  taken  his  pipe  from  his  lips.  He  locked 
bigger,  somehow,  than  ever.  His  brown  face  was  turniug 
to  an  ashen  colour,  and  there  wais  a  dull,  steei-Uke  gleam 
m  his  blue  eyes.  The  terrible,  slow-kindling  anger  of  this 
Northerner  made  Dumovo  catch  his  breath.  It  was  bo 
different  from  the  sudden  pa.-sion  of  his  own  countrymen. 

'  Is  this  true  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  It's  a  lie,  of  course,'  answered  Dumovo  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  He  moved  away  as  if  he  were  going  to 
his  tent,  but  Oscard's  arm  reached  out.  His  large  brown 
hand  fell  heavily  on  the  half-bred's  shoulder. 

'  Stay,*  he  said  ;  •  we  aie  going  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this.' 

'  Good,*  muttered  Joseph,  rubbing  his  hands  slowly  to- 
gether ;  '  this  is  prime.' 

'  Go  on,'  sa.id  Oscard  to  him. 

'  Where's  the  wages  you  and  Mr.  Meredith  has  paid 
him  for  those  forty  men  ? '  pursued  Joseph.  '  Where's  the 
advance  you  made  him  for  those  men  at  Msala  ?  Not  one 
ha'penny  of  it  have  they  fingered.  And  why  ?  Cos  they're 
slaves  !  Fifteen  months  at  fifty  pounds — let  them  as  can 
rockou  tot  it  np  for  theirselves.  That's  his  first  swindle — 
and  there's  others,  sir  !     Oh,  there'j  more  behind.     Th&t 
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man's  just  a  etinkin*  hot-hr d  o'  crime.  But  this  'ere  elftve* 
owning  Ib  enough  to  pettle  bis  baeb,  I  take  it.' 

'Lot  us  bavc  these  men  here — wo  will  bear  what  tbey 
have  to  say,'  said  Oscard  in  the  same  dull  tone  that 
frightened  Victor  Durnovo. 

'  Not  you  1  •  bo  went  on,  laying  his  hand  on  Durnovo'i 
ehoulder  again  ;  *  Joseph  will  fetch  them,  thank  you.' 

So  the  forty — or  the  thirty-seven  survivors,  for  one  had 
died  on  the  journey  up  and  two  had  been  murdered— were 
brought.  They  were  peaceful,  timorous  men,  whose  man- 
hood seemed  tc  have  been  crushed  out  of  them  ;  and 
slowly,  word  by  word,  their  grim  story  was  got  out  of 
them.  Joseph  knew  a  little  of  their  language,  and  one  of 
the  head  fighting  men  knew  a  little  more,  and  spoke  a 
dialect  known  to  Oscard.  They  were  slaves  tbey  said  at 
once,  but  only  en  Oscard's  promise  that  Durnovo  should 
not  bo  allowed  to  shoot  iLcm.  Tbey  had  been  brought 
from  the  north  by  a  victorious  chief,  who  in  turn  had 
handed  them  over  to  Victor  Durnovo  in  payment  of  an 
outstanding  debt  for  ammunition  supplied. 

The  great  African  moon  rose  into  the  heavens  and 
shone  her  yellow  light  upon  this  group  of  men.  Over- 
head all  was  peace :  on  earth  there  was  no  peace.  And 
yet  it  was  one  of  Heaven's  laws  that  Victor  Durnovo  had 
broken. 

Guy  Oscard  went  patiently  through  tc  the  end  of  it. 
He  found  out  all  that  there  was  to  find  ;  and  be  found  out 
something  which  surprised  him.  No  one  seemed  to  be 
horror-struck.  The  free  men  stood  stolidly  looking  on,  as 
did  the  slaves.  And  this  was  Africa — the  heart  of  Africa, 
where,  as  Victor  Durnovo  said,  no  one  knows  what  is  going 
on.  Oscard  knew  that  he  could  apply  no  law  to  Victor 
Durnovo  except  the  great  law  of  humanity.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  done  for  one  individual  may  not  execute 
Uic  laws  of  humanity.     AU  were  asaembiud  before  him — 
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he  whole  of  the  great  Bimiacine  Expedition  excopt  tho 
ador,  whoso  influence  lay  over  one  and  all  only  second 

his  presence. 

'  1  leave  this  place  at  eunrise  to-morrow,'  said  Guy 
Dscard  to  them  all.  'I  never  want  to  see  it  again.  I 
Ifill  not  touch  one  penny  of  the  money  that  has  heen 
QOade.     I  epouk  for  Mr.  Meredith  and  myself ' 

'  Likewise  mo — damn  it  I '  put  in  Joseph. 

'  I  apeak  as  Mr.  Meredith  himself  would  have  spoken. 
There  ia  the  Simiacine — you  can  have  it.  I  won't  touch 
it.  And  now  who  is  going  with  me — who  leaves  with  me 
o-morrow  morning  ?  ' 

He  moved  away  from  Dumovo. 

'  And  who  stays  with  me,'  cried  the  half-hred,  '  to 
share  and  share  alike  in  the  Simiacine  ? ' 

Joseph  followed  Oscard,  and  with  him  a  certain 
number  of  the  blacks,  but  some  stayed.  Some  went  over 
to  Dumovo  and  stood  beside  him.  The  slaves  spoke 
among  themselves,  and  then  they  all  went  over  to 
Durnovo. 

So  that  which  the  placid  moon  shone  down  upon  waa 
the  break-up  of  the  great  Simiacine  scheme.  Victor 
Durnovo  had  not  come  off  so  badly.  He  had  the  larger 
half  of  the  men  by  his  side.  He  had  all  the  finest  crop 
the  trees  had  yielded — but  he  had  yet  to  reckon  with  hi^ti 
HeAyen. 


CHAPTER  XXXI? 

AMONG    THOBNB 

We  eliut  our  hearts  np  uowadays. 
Like  Bome  old  roasio-box  that  pUyt 
Unlaehionable  aire. 

Ber  John  Mebeditb  was  sitting  BtilBy  ic  a  BtniigLt* 
backed  chair  by  his  library  fire.  In  his  young  days  men 
did  not  loll  in  deep  chaira^  ^^nth  their  knees  higher  than 
their  heads.  There  were  no  such  chairs  in  this  library, 
just  as  there  was  no  afternoon  tea  except  for  ladies.  Sir 
John  Meredith  was  distressed  to  observe  a  great  many 
signs  of  the  degeneration  of  manhood,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  indulgence  in  afternoon  tea.  Sir  John  had  lately 
noticed  another  degeneration,  namely,,  in  the  quality  of  the 
London  gas.  So  serious  wae  this  falling  off  that  he  had 
taken  to  a  lamp  in  the  evening,  which  lamp  stood  on  the 
table  at  his  elbow. 

Some  months  earlier — that  is  to  say,  about  six  months 
after  Jack'S'^departuro — Sir  John  had  called  casually  upon 
an  optician.  Ee  stood  upright  by  the  counter,  and 
fro'W'ned  down  on  a  mild-looking  man  who  wore  the 
strongest  spectacles  made,  as  if  in  advertisement  of  his 
own  wares. 

'  They  tell  me,'  he  said,  '  that  you  opticians  make 
glasses  now  which  are  calculated  to  save  the  sight  in  old 
ftge.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  optician,  with  wriggling  white 
fingera.    '  We  make  a  8ps(iial  study  of  that.   We  endeavour 
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k)  save  the  sight — to  store  it  up,  as  it  wore,  m  — »  middle 
life,  for  uflo  in  old  ago.  You  see,  sir,  the  p.ipil  of  the 
9ye ' 

Sir  John  hold  up  a  warning  hand. 

'  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  your  business,  as  I  understand 
from  the  sign  abovo  your  shop — at  all  events,  it  is  not 
mine,'  he  said.  '  Just  give  me  some  glasses  to  suit  my 
sight,  and  don't  worry  me  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye.' 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  threw  back  his  shoulders, 
and  waited. 

'  Spectacles,  sir  ? '  inquired  the  man  meekly. 

*  Spectacles,  sir  I  *  cried  Sir  John.  *  No,  sir.  Spectaolef 
bti  damned  I     I  want  a  pair  of  eyeglasses.* 

And  these  eyeglasses  were  afiixed  to  tho  bridge  of  Sij 
John  Xtercdith's  nose,  as  he  sat  stiffly  in  the  straight- 
backed  chair. 

He  was  reading  a  scientific  book  which  society  had 
been  pleased  to  read,  mark,  and  learn,  without  inwardly 
digesting,  as  is  the  way  of  society  with  books.  Sir  John 
read  a  good  deal — he  had  read  more  lately,  perhaps,  since 
entertainments  and  evening  parties  had  fallen  off  so 
lamentably — and  he  made  a  point  of  keeping  up  with  the 
mental  progress  of  the  age. 

His  eyebrows  were  drawn  domi,  as  if  the  process  of 
storing  up  eyesight  for  his  old  age  was  somewhat  laborious. 
At  times  he  turned  and  glanced  over  his  shoulder  im- 
patiently at  the  larap. 

The  room  was  very  still  in  its  solid  old-fashioned 
luxury.  Although  it  was  June  a  sma-ll  wood  fire  burned 
in  the  grate,  and  the  hiss  of  a  piece  of  damp  bark  was  she 
only  sound  within  the  four  walls.  From  without,  through 
the  thick  curtains,  came  at  intervals  the  rumble  of  distant 
wheels.  But  it  was  just  between  times,  and  the  fashion- 
able world  was  at  its  diimer.  Sir  John  had  finished  his, 
not  because  he  dined  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  world— 
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be  could  not  Imve  dono  that — but  because  a  man  dining 
by  himself,  with  a  butler  and  a  footman  to  wait  upon  him, 
does  not  take  very  lon/i;  ov«r  bin  meala. 

Ho  waa  in  full  evening'  droRs,  of  coursf},  built  up  by 
bis  tailor,  bewiggod,  perfumed,  and  cunniiifily  aided  by 
toilet- table  deceptions. 

At  times  his  weary  old  eyes  wandered  Irom  the  printed 
page  to  the  smouldering  fire,  where  a  whole  volume 
seemed  to  be  written — it  f  ook  so  long  to  read.  Then  he 
would  pull  himself  togetlier,  glanco  at  the  lamp,  readjust 
klie  eyeglasses,  and  plunge  resolutely  into  the  book.  He 
did  not  always  read  scientific  books.  He  had  a  taste  for 
travel  and  a.dventure — the  Arctic  regions,  Asia,  Siberia, 
and  Africa — but  Africa  was  all  locked  away  in  a  lower 
Arawer  of  the  writing-table.  He  did  not  care  for  the 
servants  to  meddle  with  his  books,  he  told  himself.  He 
did  not  tell  anybody  that  he  did  not  care  to  let  the 
servants  see  him  reading  his  books  of  travel  in  Africa. 

There  was  nothing  dismal  or  lonely  about  this  old  man 
Bitting  in  evening  dress  in  a  high- backed  chair,  stiflly 
reading  a  scientific  book  of  the  modern,  cheap  science 
tenor — not  written  for  scientists,  but  to  step  in  when  the 
brain  is  weary  of  novels  and  afraid  of  communing  with 
itself.  Oh,  no  I  A  gentleman  need  never  be  dull.  He 
has  his  necessary  occupations.  If  he  is  a  man  of  intellect 
he  need  never  be  idle.  It  is  an  occupeiion  to  keep  up  with 
the  times. 

Sometimes  after  dinner,  while  drinking  his  perfectly, 
made  black  corfee,  Sir  John  would  idly  turn  over  the  invi- 
tation cards  on  the  mantelpiece — the  carriage  was  always 
in  readiness — but  of  late  the  invitations  had  not  proved 
very  tempting.  There  was  no  doubt  that  society  was  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  The  summer  was  not  what  it  used  to 
be,  either.  The  evenings  were  so  confoundedly  cold.  So 
he  often  stayed  at  homo  and  read  a  book. 
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Be  pauflcd  in  iho  midst  of  a  Bcioniifio  dofinitioD,  (vzid 
looked  up  with  listening  eyos.  lie  bad  got  into  the  waj 
of  listening  to  the  passing  wheels.  hoAj  Cantourne  soniP- 
fcmes  callod  for  him  on  her  way  to  a  festivity,  but  it  wa* 
not  that 

The  wheels  he  heard  had  stopped — perhaps  it  wasLr.dy 
Cantourne.  But  ho  did  not  think  so.  She  drove  behind 
»  pair,  and  this  was  not  a  pair.  It  was  wonderful  how 
well  he  could  detect  the  difference,  considering  the  age  of 
his  ears. 

A  f»3W  minutes  later  the  butler  silently  tlirew  open  the 
door,  and  Jack  stood  in  the  threshold.  Sir  John  Meredith's 
son  had  been  given  back  to  him  from  the  gates  of  death. 

The  son,  like  the  father,  was  in  immaculate  evening 
dress.  There  was  a  very  subtle  cynicism  in  the  thought 
of  turning  aside  on  such  a  return  as  this  to  dress — to 
tie  a  careful  white  tie  and  brush  imperceptibly  ruffled 
hair. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  the  two  tall  men  stood, 
half-bowing  with  a  marvellous  similarity  of  attitude,  gazing 
steadily  into  each  other's  eyes.  And  one  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  Jack 
Meredith  stood  motionless  on  the  threshold  until  his  father 
9aid  : 

'  Come  in.* 

•Graves,'  he  continued  to  the  butler,  with  that  pride  of 
keeping  up  before  all  the  world  which  was  his,  '  bring  up 
coffee.  You  will  take  coffee  ? '  to  his  son  while  they  shook 
hands. 

'  Thanks,  yes.' 

The  butler  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Sir  John  was 
holding  on  to  the  back  of  his  high  chair  in  rather  a  con- 
strained way — almost  as  if  he  were  suffering  pain.  They 
looked  at  each  other  again,  and  there  was  a  resemblance 
In  the  very  manner  of  raising  the  eyelid.      There  was  a 
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Stronger  reBemblaDce  in  the  grim  v/aiting  silence  which 
neither  of  them  would  break, 

At  lant  Jack  spoke,  approaching  the  fire  and  looking 
into  ic. 

*  You  must  excuse  my  taking  you  by  surpriae  at  this — 
QDUBual  hour.'  He  turned ;  taw  the  lamp,  the  book,  and 
the  eyeglasses — more  especially  the  eyeglasses,  which 
seemed  to  break  the  train  of  his  thoughts.  '  I  only  landed 
at  Liverpool  this  aftern(;on,'  he  went  on  with  hopeless 
politeness.  '  I  did  not  trouble  you  with  a  telegram,  know- 
ing that  you  object  to  them.' 

The  old  man  bowed  gravely. 

*  I  am  ahva}  3  glad  to  see  you,'  ho  said  suavely.  '  Will 
you  not  sit  down  '? ' 

And  they  had  be^^un  wrong.  It  is  probable  that  ncfither 
of  them  had  intended  this.  Both  had  probably  dreamed 
of  a  very  different  meeting.  But  both  alike  had  counted 
without  that  stubborn  pride  which  will  rise  up  at  the 
wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  place — the  pride  which  Jack 
Meredith  had  inherited  by  blood  and  teaching  from  his 
father. 

*  I  suppose  you  have  dined,'  said  Sir  John,  when  they 
were  seated,  '  or  may  I  offer  you  something  ?  ' 

'  Thanks,  I  dined  on  the  way  up — in  a  twilit  refresh- 
ment-room, with  one  v;aiter  and  a  number  of  attendant 
black-beetles.' 

Things  were  going  worse  and  worse. 

Sir  John  smiled,  and  he  was  still  smiling  when  the 
man  brought  in  coffee. 

*  Yes,'  he  Siiid  conversationally,  *  for  speed  combined 
with  discomfort  I  suppose  we  can  hold  up  heads  against 
any  country.  Seeing  that  you  are  dressed,  I  supposed  that 
you  had  dined  in  town.' 

'  No.  I  drove  straight  to  my  rooms,  and  kept  the  cab 
while  I  dressed.' 
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What  an  important  matter  this  dreflmng  Becmcc!  to 
bo!  And  there  were  fifteen  months  beliind  it — fifteen 
ttionths  which  had  aged  one  of  them  and  sobered  the 
otlior. 

Jack  was  Bitting  forward  in  his  cbair  with  his  immacu- 
late dress-shoes  on  ibe  fender  —  bis  knees  apart,  hifl 
elbows  rcptinpf  on  them,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  fire. 
Bir  John  looked  keenly  at  him  beneath  bis  frowning, 
lashless  lids.  He  saw  the  few  grey  hn!rp  over  Jack's 
ears,  tbo  suggested  wrinkles,  the  drawn  lines  about  hia 
mouth. 

'  You  have  been  ill  ?  '  he  said. 

Joseph's  letter  was  locked  away  in  the  top  drawer  of 
his  writing-table. 

•  Yes,  I  had  rather  a  bad  time — a  serious  illness.  My 
man  nursed  me  through  it,  however,  with  marked  suo- 
cess ;  and — the  Gordons,  with  whom  I  was  staying,  were 
Tery  kind.* 

•  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss  Gordon.' 
Jack's  face  was  steady — suavely  impenetrable. 

Sir  John  moved  a  little,  and  set  his  empty  cup  upon 
the  table. 

'  A  charming  girl,*  he  added. 

*Yes.' 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

'You  are  fortunate  in  that  man  of  yours,'  Sir  John 
said.     '  A  first-class  man.' 

•  Yes — he  saved  my  life.* 

Sir  John  blinked,  and  for  the  first  time  his  fingers 
went  to  his  mouth,  as  if  his  lips  had  suddenly  got  beyond 
his  control. 

•  If  I  may  suggest  it,'  he  said  rather  indistinctly,  *  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  we  signified  our  appreciation  of 
his  devotion  in  some  substantial  way.  We  might  weii  do 
something  betwee!!  ua.' 
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He  paused  and  threw  back  his  shoulders. 
'  I  should  like  to  give  him  some  substantial  token  of 
my — gratitude.' 

Bir  John  was  nothing  if  not  juat. 

•  Thank  you,'  an3wered  Jack  quietly.  lie  turned  hia 
head  a  little,  and  glanced,  not  at  his  father,  but  in  hia 
direction.     *  He  will  appreciate  it,  I  know.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  him  to-morrow.* 

Jack  winced,  as  if  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

'  He  is  not  in  England,'  he  explained.  '  I  left  him 
behind  me  in  Africa.  He  has  gone  back  to  the  Simiacine 
Plateau.' 

The  old  man's  face  dropped  rather  piteously. 

•  I  am  sorry,'  he  said,  with  one  of  the  sudden  relapses 
into  old  age  that  Lady  Cautourne  dreaded.  *  I  may  not 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  him  to  thank  him  personally. 
A  good  servant  is  so  rare  nowadays.  These  modem 
democrats  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  be 
a  bad  servant  than  a  good  one.  As  if  we  were  not  all 
servants  I  * 

He  was  thirsting  for  details.  There  were  a  thousand 
questions  in  his  heart,  but  not  one  on  his  lips. 

'Will  yon  have  the  kindness  to  remember  my  desire,' 
he  went  on  suavely,  '  when  you  are  settling  up  with  your 
man  ? ' 

'  Thank  you,'  replied  Jack ;  '  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you.* 

•  And  in  the  meantime,  as  you  are  without  a  servant, 
you  may  as  well  make  use  of  mine.  One  of  my  men — • 
Henry — who  is  too  stupid  to  get  into  mischief — a  great 
recommendation  by  the  way — understands  his  business. 
I  will  ring  and  have  him  sent  over  to  your  rooms  at 
once.' 

He  did  so,  and  they  sat  in  silence  until  the  butler  nad 
ooiae  and  gone. 
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•  We  have  bocn  very  tuocessful  uith  the  Simiacine — our 
icheme,*  said  Jack  Hiiddenly. 

'Abr 

'  I  have  brought  home  a  oonsignment  valued  at  seventy 
ihousand  pounds.' 

Sir  John's  face  never  changed. 

•  And,'  he  asked  with  veiled  sarcasm,  'do  you  carry  out 
the — er — commercial  part  of  the  scheme  ?  * 

•  I  shall  begin  to  arrange  for  the  c?aJo  of  the  consign 
ment  to-morrow.  I  Bhall  have  no  difficulty — at  least,  1 
anticipate  none.  Yea,  I  do  the  commercial  part — as  well 
as  the  other.  I  held  the  Plateau  against  two  thousand 
natives  for  three  months,  with  fifty-five  men.  But  I  do 
the  commercial  part  as  well. 

As  he  was  looking  into  the  fire  still,  Sir  John  stole  a 
long  comprehensive  glance  at  his  son's  face.  His  old  eyea 
lighted  up  with  pride  and  something  else — possibly  love. 
The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  eleven.  Jack  lool:*d 
at  it  thoughtfully,  then  he  rose. 

'  I  must  not  keep  you  any  longer,*  he  said  soKiewhal 
stiffiy. 

Sir  John  rose  also. 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  tired  ;  you  need  rest.  In  some  ways 
you  look  stronger,  in  others  you  look  fagged  and  pulled 
iown.' 

'  It  is  the  result  of  my  illness,'  said  Jack.  '  1  am  really 
quite  strong.' 

He  paused,  standing  on  the  hearthrug,  ihen  suddenly 
he  held  out  his  hand. 

'  Good  night,'  he  said. 

•  Good  night.' 

Sir  John  allowed  him  to  go  to  the  door,  to  touch  the 
handle,  before  he  spoke. 

•  Then '  he  said,  and  Jack  paused.     •  Then  we  are 

no  farther  on  f  ' 
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*  In  what  way  ?* 

'  Tn  rospoct  to  tho  matter  over  which  we  unfortunately 
dina^reod  before  you  went  away  ?  * 

Jack  turned,  with  hia  hand  on  the  door. 

'  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  any  reapoot,'  he  said 
gently.     *  Perhaps  you  are  inclined  to  take  ray  altered  cir 
oumstancea  into  consideration — to  modify  your  views.* 

*  I  am  getting  rather  old  for  modification,'  answered 
Sir  John  suavely. 

*  And  you  see  no  reason  for  altering  your  deci- 
pon?' 

*  None.* 

*  Then  I  am  afraid  we  are  no  farther  on.'  Up 
paused.  'Good-nigbt,'  be  added  s^untly.  aa  he  oy^ve^l  Lh* 
door. 

*  Goocl-Ki^hk.' 
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ENOAGKD 
Well,  there's  the  game.     I  throw  the  stakes. 

Lady  Oantoukne  was  sitting  alone  in  her  dra^ving-room^ 
and  tho  expression  of  her  usually  bright  and  smiling  face 
betokened  considerable  perturbation. 

Truth  to  toll,  there  were  not  many  things  in  life  that 
had  power  to  frighten  her  ladysliip  very  much.  Hers  had 
been  a  prosperous  life  as  prosperity  is  reckoned.  She  had 
married  a  rich  man  who  had  retained  his  riches  while  he 
lived  and  had  left  them  to  her  when  he  died.  And  that 
was  all  the  world  knew  of  La,dy  Cantourne.  Like  the 
lajority  of  us,  she  presented  her  character  and  not  herself 
lu  her  neighbours  ;  and  these  held,  as  neighbours  do,  that 
the  cheery,  capable  little  woman  of  the  world  whom  they 
met  everywhere  was  Lady  Cantourne.  Circumstancea 
alter  us  less  than  we  think.  If  we  are  of  a  gay  tem- 
perament— gay  we  shall  be  through  all.  If  sombre,  no 
happiness  can  drive  that  sombrenesa  away.  Lady  Can- 
tourne was  meant  for  happiness  and  a  joyous  motherhood. 
She  had  had  neither ;  but  she  went  on  being  •  meant ' 
until  the  end — that  is  to  say,  she  was  still  cheery  and 
capable.  She  had  thrown  an  open  letter  on  the  little 
table  at  her  side — a  letter  from  Jack  Meredith  announcing 
K>.3  return  to  England,  and  his  natural  desire  to  call  and 
pay  his  respects  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 

'  So,'  she  had  said  before  she  laid  the  letter  aside,  '  be 
is  home  again — and  he  means  to  carry  it  through  ?  ' 
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Then  she  had  settled  down  to  tbuik,  in  her  own  comfort- 
able chair  (for  if  one  may  not  be  happy,  comfort  is  at  all 
events  within  the  reach  of  some  of  us),  and  the  troubled 
look  had  supervened. 

Each  of  our  lives  is  like  a  book  with  one  strong 
character  moving  through  itp  pac^es.  The  strong  character 
in  Lady  Cantourne's  book  had  been  Sir  John  Meredith. 
Iler  whole  life  seemed  to  have  been  spent  on  the  outskirts 
of  hia— watching  it.  And  what  she  had  seen  had  not  been 
conducive  to  her  own  happiness. 

She  knew  that  the  note  she  had  just  received  meant  a 
great  deal  to  Sir  John  Meredith.  It  meant  that  Jack  had 
oome  home  with  the  full  intention  o^  fulfTlling  his  engage- 
ment to  Millicent  Chyne.  At  first  she  had  rather  resented 
Sir  John's  outspoken  objection  to  her  niece  as  his  son's 
wife.  But  during  the  last  months  she  had  gradually  come 
round  to  his  way  of  thinking ;  not,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life.  She  had  watched  Millicent.  She  had 
studied  her  own  niece  dispassionately,  as  much  from  Sir 
John  Meredith's  point  of  view  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  And  she  had  made  several  discoveries. 
The  first  of  these  had  been  precisely  that  discovery  which 
one  would  expect  from  a  woman — namely,  the  state  of 
Millicent's  own  feelings. 

Lady  Cantourne  had  known  for  the  last  twelve  months 
— almost  as  long  as  Sir  John  Meredith  had  known — that 
Millicent  loved  Jack.  Upon  this  knowledge  came  the 
humiliation — the  degradation  —  of  one  flirtation  after 
another ;  and  not  even  after,  but  interlaced.  Guy  Oscard 
in  particular,  and  others  in  a  minor  degree,  had  passed 
that  way.  It  was  a  shameless  record  of  that  which  might 
have  been  good  in  a  man  prostituted  and  trampled  under 
foot  by  the  vanity  of  a  woman.  '  Lady  Cantourne  was  of  • 
the  world  worldly  ;  and  because  of  that,  because  the  finest 
material  has  a  seamy  side,  and  the  highest  walks  in  life 
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hftve  the  hardiest  woods,  sho  knew  what  love  should  b«. 
Here  was  a  love — it  may  he  modom,  ftilvanred,  chic,  fin-dt- 
9i^cle,  up-to-date,  or  anything  the  ooming  generation  may 
choose  to  call  it—  but  it  was  eminently  cheap  and  ephemeral 
because  it  could  not  make  a  little  sacrifice  cf  vanity.  For 
the  sake  of  the  man  she  loved — mark  that  I — not  only  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  but  whom  she  loved — 
Millicent  Ch}  ne  could  not  forbear  pandering  to  her  own 
vanity  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  modosty  and  purity  of 
thought.     There  was  the  sting  for  Lady  Cantourne. 

She  was  tolerant  and  eminently  wieie,  this  old  lady  who 
had  made  one  huge  mistake  long  ago  ;  and  she  knew  that 
tho  danger,  the  harm,  the  lew  vulgarity  lay  in  the  little 
fact  that  ^lilUccnt  Chyne  loved  Jack  Meredith,  according 
to  her  lights. 

While  she  still  sat  there  the  bell  rang,  and  quite 
suddenly  she  chased  away  ihe  troubled  look  from  her  eyes, 
leaving  there  the  keen,  kindly  gaze  to  which  the  world  of 
London  society  was  well  accustomed.  When  Jack  Mere- 
dith came  into  the  room,  she  rose  to  greet  him  with  a  smile 
of  welconie. 

*  Before  I  shake  hands,'  she  said,  •  tell  me  if  you  have 
been  to  see  your  father.' 

•  I  went  last  night — almost  straight  from  the  station. 
The  first  person  I  spoke  to  in  London,  except  a  cabman.' 

So  she  shook  hands. 

'  You  know,'  she  said,  without  looking  at  him — indeed, 
carefully  avoiding  doing  so — '  life  is  too  short  to  quarrel 
with  one's  father.  At  least  ii  may  prove  too  short  to  make 
it  up  again — that  is  the  danger.' 

She  sat  down,  with  a  graceful  swing  of  her  silken,  skirt 
which  was  habitual  with  her — the  remnant  of  a  past  day. 

Jack  Meredith  winced.  He  had  seen  a  difference  in 
bis  father,  and  Lady  Cantoame  was  corroborating  it. 

'  The  quarrel  was  not  mine,'  he  said.     *  I  admit  thai  I 
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onglit  to  have  known  him  bettor.     I  ougbt  to  have  spokou 
k)  him  before  asking  Millicent.     It  was  a  mistake.' 

Lady  Cantourno  looked  up  suddenly. 

'  What  was  a  mistake  ?  * 

♦  Not  a.sking  bis — opinion  first.' 

She  turned  to  tho  table  wbere  his  letter  lay,  and 
fingered  the  paper  pensively. 

•  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  you  had  found  that  the  other 
was  a  mistake — the  engagement.' 

'  No,'  he  answered. 

Lady  Cantourne's  face  betrayed  nothing.  There  was 
no  sigh,  of  relief  or  disappointment,  Slie  merely  looked 
at  the  clock. 

'  Millicent  will  be  in  presently,' she  said;  '  she  ie  out 
riding.' 

She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  that  her  niece 
was  riding  with  a  very  youthful  officer  in  the  Guards. 
Lady  Cantoume  never  made  mischief  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
or  any  mistaken  motive  of  that  sort.  Some  people  argua 
that  there  is  very  little  that  is  worth  keeping  secret ;  to 
which  one  may  reply  that  there  is  still  less  worth  disclosing. 

They  talked  of  other  things — of  his  life  in  Africa,  of 
his  success  with  the  Simiacine,  of  which  discovery  the 
newspapers  were  not  yet  weary — until  the  bell  was  heard 
in  the  basement,  and  thereafter  Millicent's  voice  in  the 
hall. 

Lady  Cantoume  rose  deliberately  and  went  downstairs 
to  tell  her  niece  that  he  was  in  the  drawing-room,  leaving 
him  there,  waiting,  alone. 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  Millicent  hurried  m. 
She  threw  her  gloves  and  whip — anywhere — on  the  floor, 
and  ran  to  him. 

*  Oh,  Jack  1 '  she  cried. 

It  was  very  prettily  done.  In  its  v/ay  it  was  a  poem. 
But  while  his  arms  were  still  round  her  she  looked  towards 
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ihe  window,  won<lering  whether  be  had  Been  hor  ride  up 
to  tlie  door  accompuniod  by  the  vf ry  youthful  otlicor  in  the 
Guards. 

'  And,  Jack — do  you  know,'  Bhc  went  on,  *  all  the  news- 
papers have  been  full  of  you.  You  are  quite  a  celebrity. 
And  are  you  really  as  rich  as  they  say  ?  * 

Jack  Meroditl)  was  conscious  of  a  very  slight  chock — it 
was  not  exactly  a  jar.  His  feeling  was  that  rather  of  a 
man  who  thinks  that  he  is  swimming  in  deep  water,  and 
finds  suddenly  that  he  can  touch  the  bottom. 

'  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  am  not,'  he  answered. 

And  it  was  from  that  eminently  practical  point  that 
they  departed  into  the  future — arranging  that  same,  and 
filling  up  its  blanks  with"  all  the  wisdom  of  lovers  and  the 
rest  of  us. 

Lady  Cantourne  left  them  there  for  nearly  an  hour,  in 
which  space  of  time  she  probably  reflected  they  could  build 
up  as  rosy  a  future  as  was  good  for  them  to  contemplate. 
Then  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  followed  by  a 
full-sized  footman  bearing  tea. 

She  was  too  discreet  a  woman — too  deeply  versed  in 
the  sudden  chainges  of  the  human  mind  and  heart — to  say 
anything  until  one  of  them  should  give  hor  a  distinct  lead. 
They  were  not  shy  and  awkward  children.  Perhaps  she 
reflected  that  the  generation  to  which  they  belonged  is  not 
one  heavily  handicapped  by  too  subtle  a  delicacy  of  feeling 

Jack  Meredith  gave  her  the  lead  before  long. 

'  Millicent,'  he  said,  without  a  vestige  of  emban*asa- 
ment,  *  has  consented  to  be  openly  engaged  now.' 

Lady  Cantourne  nodded  comprehensively. 

*  I  think  she  is  very  wise,'  she  said. 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

'  I  know  she  is  very  wise,'  she  added,  turr.ing  and 
laying  her  hand  on  Jack's  arm.  The  two  phrases  ):ad  quite 
a  different  meaning.     •  She  will  have  a  good  husbind.' 
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•  Bo  you  can  toll  everybody  now,'  chiinnd  in  MilHcenl 
In  her  silvery  way.  Bbo  was  blushing  and  looking  vfiry 
pretty  with  lier  hair  blown  about  her  cars  by  her  last 
canter  wiili  the  youthful  officer,  who  was  at  that  moment 
riding  pens^ively  home  with  a  bunch  of  violets  in  his  coat 
w^ich  had  not  been  there  when  he  started  from  the 
Btable. 

She  had  found  out  casually  from  Jack  that  Guy 
Oscard  was  exiled  vaguely  to  the  middle  of  Africa  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  rest— the  youthful  oQicer  and  the 
others — did  not  give  her  much  anxiety.  They,  she  argued 
to  herself,  had  nothing  to  bring  against  her.  They  may 
have  thought  things — but  who  can  prevent  people  from 
thinking  things  ?  Besides,  '  I  thought '  is  always  a  poor 
position. 

There  were,  it  was  true,  a  good  niany  men  whom  she 
would  rather  not  tell  herself.  But  this  difficulty  was 
obviated  by  requesting  Lady  Cantoume  to  teU  ever}'body. 
Everybody  wojuld  tell  everybody  else,  and  would,  of 
course,  ask  if  these  particular  persons  in  question  had 
been  told ;  if  not,  they  would  have  to  be  told  at  onca 
Indeed,  there  would  be  quite  a  competition  to  relieve 
Millicent  of  her  little  difficulty.  Besides,  she  could  not 
marry  more  than  one  person.  Besides^— besides — besides — 
the  last  word  of  Millicent  and  her  kind. 

Lady  Cantoume  was  not  very  communicative  during 
that  dainty  little  tea  d  trots,  but  she  listened  smilingly  to 
Jack's  optimistic  views  and  Millicent's  somewhat  valueless 
comments. 

*  I  am  certain,'  said  Millicent,  at  length  boldly  attack- 
ing the  question  that  was  in  all  their  minds,  *  that  Sir 
John  will  be  all  right  now.  Of  course,  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  should  not  like  Jack  to — to  get  engaged  yet. 
Especially  before,  when  it  would  have  made  a  difference 
to  him — in  money  I  mean.     But  now  that  Jat^k  is  inde* 
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pendeut  -  you  know,  auntlo,  that  Jack  ifl  richer  than  Sit 
John — is  it  not  nice  7  * 

*  Very/  anaweroJ  Lady  Cantourne,  in  a  voico  rather 
saggestiye  of  hiuuouriug  a  ohild'9  admiration  of  a  new 
ioy  ;  *  very  nice  indeed.' 

*  And  all  so  quickly  I  '  pursued  Millicent.  '  Only  a  few 
months — not  two  years,  you  know.  Of  course,  at  first,  the 
time  went  horribly  nlowly  ;  but  afterwards,  when  one  gol 
accustomed  to  it,  life  became  tolerable.  You  did  not 
expect  me  to  sit  and  mope  all  day,  did  you,  Jack  ?  * 

'  No,  of  course  not,'  replied  Jack ;  and  quite  suddenly, 
as  in  a  fiash,  he  saw  his  former  self,  and  wondered  vaguely 
whether  he  would  get  back  to  that  self. 

Lady  Cantourne  was  rather  thoughtful  at  that  moment. 
She  could  not  help  coming  back  and  back  to  Sir  John. 

*  Of  course,'  she  said  to  Jack,  '  we  must  lot  your  father 
know  at  once.  The  news  must  not  reach  hiiii  from  an 
out?ide  source.' 

Jack  nodded. 

'  If  it  did,'  he  said,  •  I  do  not  think  the  **  outsida 
source  '*  would  get  much  satisfaction  out  of  him.' 

'  Probably  not ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  "  outside 
source  "  or  the  outside  effect.  I  was  thinking  oi  hia 
feelings,'  replied  Lady  Cantourne  rather  sharply.  She 
had  lately  fallen  into  the  habit  of  not  sparing  Millicent 
very  much  ;  and  that  young  l&dy,  bright  and  sweet  and 
good-natured,  had  not  failed  to  notice  it.  Indeed,  she  had 
spoken  of  it  to  several  people — to  partners  at  dances  and 
others.     She  attributed  it  to  approaching  old  age. 

*  I  will  write  and  tell  him,'  said  Jack  quietly. 

Lady  Cantourne  raised  her  eyebrows  slightly,  but  made 
no  spoken  comment. 

*  I  think,'  she  said,  after  a  little  pause,  '  that  Millicent 
tught  to  write  too.' 

Miilicont  shuddered  prettily.     Shd  waa  dimly  oonscioug 
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that  hoi  handwritinf^  -of  mi  exaggerated  size,  executed 
with  a  special  broad -pointed  pen  purchasable  in  only  one 
shop  in  Kogont  Struot — was  not  quite  likely  to  meet  with 
his  approval.  A  letter  written  thus — two  words  to  a  line — 
on  note-paper  that  would  have  been  vulgar  had  it  not  been 
80  very  novel,  was  sure  to  incur  prejudice  before  it  was 
fully  unfoLled  by  a  stufly,  old-fashioned  person. 

•  I  will  try,'  she  said  ;  '  but  you  know,  auntie  dear,  I 
camuA  write  a  long  explanatory  letter.  There  never  seems 
to  be  time,  dues  there  ?  Besides,  1  am  afraid  Sir  John 
disapproves  oi  mo.  I  don't  know  why ;  I'm  sure  1  have 
tried  ' — which  was  perfectly  true. 

Even  funerals  and  lovers  must  bow  to  meal-times,  and 
Jack  Meredith  was  not  the  man  to  outstay  his  welcome. 
He  saw  Lady  Caiitourne  glance  at  the  clock.  Clover  as 
she  was,  she  could  not  do  it  without  being  seen  by  him. 

So  he  took  his  leave,  and  Millicent  went  to  the  head  o^ 
the  stairs  with  him. 

He  refused  the  pressing  invitation  of  a  hansom -cabman, 
and  proceeded  to  walk  leisurely  home  to  his  rooms.  Per- 
haps he  was  wondering  why  his  heart  was  not  brimmmg 
over  with  joy.  The  human  heart  has  a  singular  way  ol 
seeing  farther  than  its  astute  friend  and  coadjutor,  the 
brain.  It  sometimes  refuses  to  be  filled  with  glee  when 
outward  circumstances  most  distinctly  demand  that  state. 
And  at  other  times,  when  outward  things  are  strong,  not 
to  say  opaque,  the  heart  is  joyful,  and  we  know  not  why. 

Jack  Meredith  knew  that  he  was  the  luckiest  man  in 
London.  He  was  rich,  in  good  health,  and  he  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  Millicent  Cbyne,  the  acknowledged 
belle  of  his  circle.  She  had  in  no  way  changed.  She  was 
just  as  pretty,  as  fascinating,  as  gay  as  ever ;  and  some- 
thing told  him  that  she  laved  him — something  which  had 
not  been  there  before  he  went  away,  eomothing  that  had 
come  when  the  ovcrw&ening  vamiy  of  you^L  weni.    And  it 
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frae  just  thia  knowlctlf^e  to  which  ho  clung  with  a  nervous 
monial  grip.  He  did  not  feel  elated  aa  he  bhouid  ;  he  was 
Aware  of  that,  and  lie  could  not  acoount  for  it.  But  Milli- 
oent  loved  him,  so  it  must  be  all  right.  He  had  always 
oared  for  MiUiccnt.  Everythiii-j  had  been  done  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  her — thd  quarril  with  hia  father,  the 
finding  of  the  Simiacinei  the  determination  to  get  well 
which  had  saved  his  life — all  this  so  that  he  might  marry 
Millicent.  And  now  he  was  going  to  marry  her,  and  it 
must  be  all  right.  Perhaps,  as  men  get  older,  the  eflfer- 
Tescent  elation  of  youth  leaves  them  ;  but  they  are  none 
ihe  less  happy.    That  must  be  it. 
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Where  he  fixed  hia  heart  he  set  his  baad 
To  do  the  thing  he  willed. 

•  Ml  DBAB  Sir  John, — It  is  useleas  my  pretending  to 
ignore  your  view8  respecting  Jack's  marriage  to  Millicenl ; 
and  1  therefore  take  up  my  pen  with  regret  to  inform  you 
that  the  two  young  people  liave  now  dticided  to  make 
public  their  engagement.  Moreover,  I  iiuagine  it  is  their 
intention  to  get  married  very  soon.  You  and  I  have  been 
friends  through  a  longer  spell  of  years  than  many  lives 
and  most,  friendships  extend,  and  at,  the  risk  of  being  con- 
aidered  inconsequent  I  must  pause  to  thank  you — well — to 
thank  you  for  having  been  so  true  a  friend  to  me  all  through 
my  life.  If  that  life  were  given  to  me  to  begin  again,  I 
should  like  to  retrace  the  years  back  to  a  point  when — 
little  more  than  a  child — I  \aelded  to  iiiiluence  and  made  a 
great  mistake.  I  should  like  to  begin  my  life  over  again 
from  there.  When  you  first  signified  your  disapproval  of 
Millicent  as  a  wife  for  Jack,  I  confess  I  was  a  little  nettled ; 
but  on  the  strength  of  the  fiiendship  to  which  1  have  re- 
ferred I  must  ask  you  to  believe  that  never  from  the 
moment  that  I  learnt  your  opinion  have  I  by  thought  or 
action  gone  counter  to  it.  This  marriage  is  none  of  my 
doing.  Jack  is  too  good  for  her — I  see  that  now.  You 
are  wiser  than  I — you  always  have  been.  If  any  word  of 
mine  can  alleviate  your  distress  at  this  unwelcome  event, 
let  it  be  that  I  am  certain  that  Millicent  has  the  right 
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feeing  for  yonr  boy  ;  and  from  this  knowledge  I  cannot 
but  gather  gruat  hopi'S.  All  may  yet  come  to  your  satia- 
factiui.  Millicrni  is  young,  and  perhaps  a  little  volatile, 
but  J&ck  inherits  your  strength  of  character ;  he  may 
mould  her  to  better  things  than  either  you  or  I  droam  of. 
I  hope  sincerely  tliat  it  may  be  so.  If  1  have  appeared 
passive  in  this  matter  it  is  not  because  I  have  been  in- 
different ;  but  I  know  that  my  yea  or  u&y  could  carry  no 
weight. 

•  Your  old  friend, 

*  Caholinb  Oantodrkb.' 

This  letter  reached  Sir  John  Meredith  while  he  wu.9 
waiting  for  the  announcement  that  dinner  was  ready.  The 
announcement  arrived  immediately  afterwards,  but  he  did 
not  go  down  to  dinner  until  he  had  read  the  letter.  He 
fumbled  for  his  newly-purchased  eyeglasses,  because  Lady 
Cantoume's  handwriting  was  thin  and  spidery,  as  became 

a  lady  of  standing ;  also  the  gas  was  so  d d  bad.     He 

used  this  expression  somewhat  freely,  and  usually  put  a 
*  Sir  *  after  it  as  his  father  had  done  before  him. 

His  eyes  grew  rather  fierce  as  he  read  ;  then  they 
suddenly  softened,  and  he  threw  back  his  shoulders  as  he 
bad  done  a  thousand  times  on  the  threshold  of  Lady  Can- 
toume's drawing-room.  He  read  the  whole  letter  very 
carefully  and  gravely,  as  if  all  that  the  writer  had  to  say 
was  worthy  of  his  most  respectful  attention.  Then  ha 
folded  the  paper  and  placed  it  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his 
coat.  He  looked  a  httle  bowed  and  strangely  old,  as  he 
itood  for  a  moment  on  the  hearthrug  thinking.  It  was 
his  practice  to  stand  thus  on  the  hearthrug  from  the  time 
that  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  di^eesed,  until  the  an- 
nouncement of  dinner  ;  and  the  cook  far  below  in  the 
basement  was  condciuus  oi  the  attitude  of  the  master  m 
the  pointer  of  the  clock  approached  the  hour< 
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Of  late  Sir  John  had  felt  a  singulur  desire  to  Bit  dc^^u 
whenever  opportunity  should  ofifer ;  imt  he  had  alvay» 
been  found  standing  on  the  hearthrug  by  the  butler,  and, 
hard  old  ariatocrat  tliat  ho  was,  he  would  not  yield  to  the 
somewhat  angular  blandishnienta  ol  ih«  etid-backea  chair. 

He  utoud  for  a  few  moments  with  his  back  to  the 
smouldering  fire,  and,  being  quite  alone,  be  perhaps  forgot 
to  BtiHon  his  neck ;  for  his  head  drooped,  his  lips  were 
unsteady.     He  was  a  very  old  man. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  he  dtrode  into  the  dining- 
room  where  butler  and  footman  awaittd  him,  lie  was  erect, 
imperturbable,  impenetrable. 

At  dinner  it  was  evident  that  his  keen  brain  was  hard 
at  work.  He  forgot  one  or  two  of  the  formalities  which 
were  religiously  observed  at  that  solitary  table.  He 
hastened  over  his  wine,  and  then  he  went  to  the  library. 
There  he  wrote  a  telegram,  slowly,  in  his  firm  ornamental 
handwriting. 

It  was  adressed  to  *  Gordon,  Loango,'  and  the  gist  of 
it  was — '  Wire  whereabouts  of  Oscard — when  he  may  bf- 
expected  home.' 

The  footman  was  despatched  in  a  hansom  cab,  with 
instructions  to  take  the  telegram  to  the  head  oihce  of  the 
Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  and  there  to  arrange  pre- 
payment of  the  reply. 

*  I  rather  expect  Mr.  Meredith,'  said  Sir  John  to  the 
butler,  who  was  trimming  ttie  library  lamp  while  the  foot,- 
man  received  his  instructions.  '  Do  not  bring  coffee  until 
he  comes.' 

And  Sir  John  was  right.  At  half-past  eight  Jack 
arrived.  Sir  John  was  awaiting  him  in  the  Ubrary,  grimly 
sitting  in  his  high-backed  chair,  as  carefully  dressed  as  ioc 
a  great  reception. 

He  rose  when  his  son  entered  the  room,  and  they  shook 
fluids.     There  was  a  certain  air  of  concentration  about 
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)th,ait  if  they  eaoh  inteuded  to  lay  more  than  they  had 
e^r  said  before.  The  cwflfee  was  duly  brought.  This  waa 
a  nvival  of  aii  old  custom.  In  bygone  days  Jack  had  fre- 
queuly  come  in  thus,  and  they  had  taken  cotlee  before 
going  together  in  Bir  John's  carriage  to  one  of  the  great 
social  funciions  at  which  their  presence  was  almost  a 
necessitj.  Jack  had  always  poured  out  the  coflfee — to- 
uight  he  did  not  offer  to  do  so. 

'  I  came,'  he  said  suddenly, '  to  give  you  a  piece  of  news 
which  1  am  afraid  will  not  be  very  welcome.* 

Sir  John  bowed  his  head  gravely. 

'  You  need  not  temper  it,'  he  said,  '  to  me.' 

'  MiUiccnt  and  1  have  decided  to  make  our  engagement 
known,'  retorted  Jack  at  once. 

Sir  John  bowed  again.  To  anyone  but  his  son  hie 
suave  acquiescence  would  have  been  maddening. 

*  I  should  have  Liked,'  continued  Jack,  '  to  have  done  it 
with  your  consent.' 

Sir  John  winced.  He  sat  upright  in  his  chair  and 
threw  back  his  shoulders.  If  Jack  intended  to  continue  in 
thiss  way,  there  would  be  difficulties  to  face.  Father  and 
son  were  equally  determined.  Jack  had  proved  too  cun- 
ning a  pupil.  The  old  aristocrat's  own  lessons  were  being 
turned  against  him,  and  the  younger  man  has,  as  it  were, 
the  hght  of  the  future  shining  upon  his  game  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  while  the  elder  plays  in  the  gathering  gloom. 

'  You  know,*  said  Sir  John  gravely,  •  that  I  am  not  much 
given  to  altering  my  opinions.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are 
of  any  value ;  but,  such  as  they  are,  I  usualfy  hold  to  them. 
When  you  did  me  the  honour  of  mentioning  this  matter  tc 
me  last  year,  I  gave  you  my  opinion.' 

'  And  it  has  in  no  way  altered  ?  ' 

*  In  no  way.     I  have  found  no  reason  to  alter  il* 
'  Can  you  modify  it  ? '  asked  Jack  gently. 
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*  Not  in  any  dogroe  ? ' 
Jack  drew  a  deep  breath. 
•No.' 

lie  eiaiLt».d  the  breath  slowly,  making  an  effort  bc  that 
it  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  si^'h. 

'  Will  you,  at  all  events,  give  me  your  roasotfl  ?  *  he 
a^ked.     '  I  am  not  a  child.' 

Sir  John  fumbled  at  his  lips — he  glanced  sharply  at  his 
Bon. 

*  1  think,'  he  said,  '  that  it  would  be  advisable  not  to 
ask  them.' 

'  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  object  to  my  marrying 
Millicent,'  persisted  Jack. 

'  Simply  because  I  know  a  bad  woman  when  I  see  her,' 
retorted  Sir  John  deliberately. 

Jack  raised  his  eyebrows.  He  glanced  towards  the 
door,  as  if  contemplating  leaving  the  room  without  further 
ado.  But  he  sat  quite  still.  It  was  wonderful  how  little 
it  hurt  him.  It  was  more — it  was  significant.  Sir  John, 
who  was  watching,  saw  the  glance  and  guessed  the 
meaning  of  it.  An  iron  self-control  had  been  the  first 
thing  he  had  taught  Jack — years  before,  when  he  was  in 
his  first  knickerbockers.  The  lesson  had  not  been  for- 
gotten. 

'  I  am  sorry  you  have  said  that,'  said  the  son. 

'  Just,*  continued  the  father,  '  as  I  know  a  good  one.' 

He  paused,  and  they  were  both  thinking  of  the  same 
woman — Jocelyn  Gordon. 

Sir  John  hetd  said  his  say  about  Millicent  Ghyne ;  and 
liis  son  knew  that  that  was  the  last  word.  She  was  a  bad 
woman.     From  that  point  he  would  never  move. 

'  I  think,'  said  Jack,  '  that  it  is  useless  discussing'  thai 
point  any  longer.' 

'  Quite.     When  do  you  intend  getting  married  ? ' 

*  ka  800Q  as  possible,* 
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'  A  mere  qiipstioo  iot  ih»  dressiuakor  T  '  Buggentod  Sii 
lobn  8uhvl1>. 
•Yes,' 

Bir  John  inxidml  ^'tavt'ly. 

'  Wtill,'  he  said,  '  you  are,  as  you  say,  tio  longer  ft  child 
— porhaps  I  forgot  that  eoinetimea.  U  I  do,  I  must  ask 
you  to  forgive  mo.  I  will  not  aitompfe  to  dissuade  you. 
You  probably  kiiow  your  own  affairs  best ' 

lie  paused,  drawing  his  two  hands  slowly  back  on  his 
knees,  looking  into  iho  lire  as  if  his  life  was  written  there. 

'  At  all  events,'  he  continued,  '  it  has  the  initial  recom- 
mendation of  a  good  motive.  I  imagine  it  is  what  ia  called 
B  love-match.  I  don't  know  much  about  such  matters. 
Your  mother,  my  lamented  wife,  was  an  excellent  woman 
— too  excellent,  I  take  it,  to  be  able  to  inspire  the  feeling 
in  a  more  human  being — perhaps  the  angels  .  .  .  she 
never  inspired  it  in  me,  at  all  events.  My  own  life  has 
not  been  quite  a  success  within  this  room  ;  outside  it  has 
been  brilliant,  active,  full  of  excitement.  Engineers  know 
of  machines  which  will  stay  upright  so  long  aa  the  pace  is 
kept  up  ;  some  of  us  are  like  that.  I  am  not  complaining. 
I  have  had  np  worse  a  time  than  my  neighbours,  except 
that  it  has  lasted  longer.* 

He  leant  back  suddenly  in  his  chair  with  a  strange 
little  laugh.  Jack  was  leaning  forward,  listening  with 
that  respect  which  he  always  accorded  to  his  father. 

'  I  imagine,'  went  on  Sir  John,  '  that  the  novelists  and 
poets  are  not  very  far  wrong.  It  seems  that  there  is  such 
a  thiDg  as  a  humdrum  happiness  in  marriage.  I  have  seen 
quite  elderly  people  who  seem  still  to  take  pleasure  in  each 
other's  society.  With  the  example  of  my  own  life  before 
me,  I  wanted  yours  to  be  different.  My  motive  was  not 
entirely  bad.  But  perhaps  you  know  your  own  afilairs  best. 
What  money  have  you  ?  ' 

Jaok  moved  oneasily  in  his  chaii. 
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*  I  Lave  completed  the  salo  of  tbo  laBt  oonsignment  of 
^imiacino,'  bo  began  categorically.  '  The  demand  for  it 
hat)  iucreaHod.  We  have  now  sold  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  worth  in  England  and  America.  My  share  is 
about  sixty  thousand  pounds.  I  have  invested  most  of 
that  bum,  and  my  present  income  is  a  little  over  two  thou- 
sand a  year.' 

Sir  John  nodded  gravely. 

'  I  congratulate  you,'  he  said  ;  '  you  have  done  wonder- 
fully well.  It  is  satisfactory  in  one  way,  in  that  it  shows 
that,  ii  a  gentleman  chooses  to  go  into  these  commercial 
affairs,  he  can  do  as  well  as  the  bourgeoisie.  It  leads  one 
to  beheve  that  English  gentlemen  are  not  degenerating  so 
rapidly  as  I  am  told  the  evening  Radical  newspapers  de- 
monstrate for  the  trifling  consideration  of  one  halfpenny. 
Dut ' — he  paused  with  an  expressive  gesture  of  the  hand — 
'  I  should  have  preferred  that  this  interesting  truth  had 
been  proved  by  the  son  of  someone  else.* 

•I  think,'  replied  Jack,  'that  our  speculation  hardly 
comes  under  the  category  of  commerce.  It  was  not  money 
that  was  at  risk,  but  our  own  lives.' 

Sir  John's  eyes  hardened. 

'  Adventure,'  he  suggested  rather  indistinctly,  *  travel 
and  adventure.  There  is  a  class  of  men  one  meets  fre- 
quently who  do  a  little  exploring  and  a  great  deal  of  talking. 
Faute  de  micuXt  they  do  not  hesitate  to  interest  one  in  the 
special  piU  to  which  they  resort  when  indisposed,  and  they 
are  not  above  advertising  a  soap.  You  are  not  going  to 
write  a  book,  I  trust  ?  * 

'  No.  It  would  hardly  serve  our  purpose  to  write  a 
book.' 

'  In  what  way;?  '  inquired  Sir  John. 

'  Our  purpose  ie  to  conceal  that  whereaboutfi  of  iijL2 
Bimiacme  Plateari.' 
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•  But  yoti  are  not  going  back  there  1 '  exclaimed  Sir 
John  unguordt^dly. 

•  We  certiiinly  do  not  intond  to  abandon  it.' 

Bir  John  lount  forward  agnin  witb  hig  two  hands  op'^n 
on  his  knees,  thinkini^  deeply. 

•  A  married  man,'  he  said.  '  could  hardly  reconcile  it 
with  his  conscience  to  undertake  such  a  poriloua  eipedi- 
iioQ.' 

'No,'  replied  Jack  with  quiet  significance. 
Sir  John  gave  a  forced  laugh. 

•  I  see,'  he  said,  '  that  you  have  outwitted  me.  If  I  do 
Dot  give  my  consent  to  your  marriage  without  further 
delay,  you  will  go  back  to  Africa.* 

Jack  bowed  his  head  gravely. 

Thire  was  a  long  silence,  while  the*  two  men  sat  sideb^ 
side,  gazing  into  the  tire. 

•  I  cannot  afford  to  do  that,'  said  the  father  at  length ; 
*  I  am  gettmg  too  old  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  pride.  1 
will  attend  your  marriage.  I  will  smile  and  say  pretty 
things  to  the  bridesmaids.  Before  the  world  I  will  consent 
under  the  condition  that  the  ceremony  does  not  take  place 
before  two  months  from  this  date.' 

•  I  agree  to  that,'  put  in  Jack. 

Sir  John  rose  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug,  looking  down 
from  bis  great  height  upon  his  son. 

•  But,'  he  continued,  *  between  us  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  move  in  no  degree  from  my  original  position.  I 
object  to  MilUcGnt  Chyne  as  your  wife.  But  I  bow  to  the 
force  of  circumstances.  I  admit  that  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  marry  whom  you  choose — in  two  months'  time.* 

So  Jack  took  his  leave. 

'  In  two  months'  time,'  repeated  Sir  John,  when  he  was 
alone,  with  one  of  his  twisted,  cynic  smiles,  •  in  two  montkV 
iime — qui  vivra  vtrra. 


CHAPTER    XXXVn 

FOUL  PLAY 

Oh,  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  bevt 
Of  all  God's  works  1 

For  one  or  two  daya  after  the  public  announcement  of  her 
engagement,  Milliccnt  was  not  quite  free  from  care.  She 
rather  dreaded  the  posts.  It  was  not  that  she  feared  one 
letter  in  particular,  but  the  postman's  disquietingly  urgent 
rap  caused  her  a  vague  uneasiness  many  times  a  day. 

Sir  John's  reply  to  her  appealing  little  letter  came 
short  and  sharp.     She  showed  it  to  no  one. 

'My  DEA.K  MiBs  Chyke, — I  hasten  to  reply  to  your 
kind  letter  of  to-day  announcing  your  approaching  marriage 
with  my  son.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  trinkets 
which  have  always  been  handed  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  I  wiU  at  once  have  these  cleaned  by  the 
jeweller,  in  order  that  they  may  be  presented  to  you 
immediately  after  the  ceremony.  Allow  me  to  urge  upon 
you  the  advisability  of  drawing  up  and  signing  a  pre- 
nuptial  marriage  settlement. 

*  Yours  sincerely, 

*JoHN  Meredith.' 

Millicent  bit  her  pretty  lip  when  she  perused  this  note. 
Bhe  made  two  comments,  at  a  considerable  interval  of 
time. 

•  Stupid  old  thing  1 '  was  the  first :  and  then,  after  t^ 
panae,  *  I  hope  they  are  all  diamond*. * 

302 
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Close  upon  Uie  hoels  of  this  letter  folIowAd  a  bout  of 
others.  There  was  the  gnehiiig,  fervent  letter  of  the 
friend  wboae  joy  was  not  marred  by  Iho  knowledge  thai  a 
wwlding  present  must  necessarily  follow.  Those  among 
one's  friends  who  are  not  called  upon  to  offer  a  more 
Bubetaiitial  token  of  joy  than  a  letter  are  always  the  most 
keenly  pleased  to  hour  the  news  of  an  engagement.  There 
was  the  sober  shout  (crossed)  from  the  elderly  relative 
h\ing  in  tlio  country,  who,  never  having  been  married 
herself,  takes  the  opportunity  of  giving  four  pages  of 
advice  to  one  about  to  enter  that  parlous  state.  There 
was  the  fatherly  letter  from  the  country  rector  who 
christened  Millicent,  and  thiuks  that  he  may  be  asked  to 
marry  her  in  a  fashionable  Loudon  church — and  so  to  a 
bisiiopric.  On  heavily -crested  stationery  follow  the  mis- 
sives of  the  ladies  whose  daughters  would  make  sweet 
bridesmaids.  Also  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  slight 
t^cquaintance,  who  is  going  to  Eg^-pt  for  the  winter,  and 
being  desirous  of  letting  her  house  without  having  to  pay 
one  of  those  horrid  agents,  *  sees  no  harm  in  mentioning 
it.'  The  house  being  most  singularly  suitable  for  a  young 
married  couple.  Besides  these,  the  thousand  and  one 
who  wished  to  be  invited  to  the  wedding  in  order  to  taste 
cake  and  champagne  at  the  time,  and  thereafter  the 
sweeter  glory  of  seeing  their  names  in  the  fashionable 
news. 

All  these  Millicent  read  with  little  interest,  and 
ans"^  ered  in  that  conveniently  large  caligraphy  which  made 
three  lines  look  like  a  note,  and  magnified  a  not«  into  a 
four-page  letter.  The  dressmakers*  circulars — the  trades- 
men's illustrated  catalogues  of  things  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly want,  and  the  jewellers'  delicate  photographs 
interested  her  a  thousand  times  more.  Bat  even  these 
did  not  satisfy  her.  All  these  people  were  glad — most  of 
ihem  were  delighted.     Millicent  wanted  to  hear  from  those 
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who  were  not  delighted,  not  even  pleanod,  but  in  despair. 
She  wanted  to  hear  more  of  the  broken  hearts.  But  some* 
how  the  broken  hearLH  wore  silent.  Could  it  be  that  they 
did  not  care?  Could  it  be  that  thny  were  only  flirting  ? 
She  dismissed  those  silly  questions  with  the  promptness 
which  they  deserved.  It  was  useless  to  think  of  it  in  that 
way — more  useless,  perhaps,  than  she  suspocted ;  for  she 
was  not  deep  enough,  nor  observant  enough,  to  know  that 
the  broken  hearts  in  question  had  been  much  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  suspicion  that  she  cared  for  them  than  by 
the  thought  that  they  cared  for  her.  She  did  not  know 
the  lamentable,  vulgar  fact  that  any  woman  can  be  a  flirt 
if  she  only  degrade  her  womanhood  to  flattery.  Men  da 
not  want  to  love  so  much  as  to  be  loved.  Such  is,  more- 
over, their  sublime  vanity  that  they  are  ready  to  believe 
anyone  who  tells  them,  however  subtly — mesdames,  you 
cannot  be  too  subtle  for  a  man's  vanity  to  find  your  mean- 
ing— that  they  are  not  as  other  men. 

To  the  commonplace  observer  it  would,  therefore, 
appear  (erroneously,  no  doubt)  that  the  broken  hearts, 
having  been  practically  assured  that  Millicent  Chyne  did 
not  care  for  them,  promptly  made  the  discovery  that  the 
lack  of  feeling  was  reciprocal.  But  Millicent  did  not,  of 
course,  adopt  this  theory.  She  knew  better.  She  only 
wondered  why  several  young  men  did  not  communicate* 
and  she  was  slightly  uneasy  lest  in  their  anger  they 
should  do  or  say  something  indiscreet. 

There  was  no  reason  why  the  young  people  should 
wait.  And  when  there  is  no  reason  why  the  young  people 
shoald  wait,  there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  not  do 
30.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  a  week  or  so  Millicent 
was  engaged  in  the  happiest  pursuit  of  her  life.  She  waa 
buying  clothes  without  a  thought  of  money.  The  full  joy 
of  the  trousseau  was  hers.  The  wives  of  her  guardian.^ 
having  been  morally  bought,  dirt  cheap,  at  the  price  of  an 
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fcuticipfttory  inviUition  to  the  wedding,  thoso  eld^^rly 
gentlemen  wore  with  littlo  difficulty  won  ovor  to  a  protty 
little  femininely  vaguo  scheme  of  withdrawing  just  a  little 
of  the  capital — baid  capital  to  he  epenl  in  the  purchase  of 
a  really  good  trousseau,  you  know.  The  word  *  good  * 
omauAting  from  Buch  a  source  must,  of  course,  he  read  ad 
'novel,'  which  in  some  circles  means  the  same  thing. 

Millicoiit  entered  into  the  thing  in  the  right  spirit. 
Wuatever  the  future  niu,'ht  hold  for  her — and  she  trusted 
that  it  might  he  full  of  millmery,  she  was  determined  to 
enjoy  the  living  present  to  its  utmost.  Iler  life  at  thia 
time  was  a  whirl  of  excitement — excitement  of  the  kecnost 
order — namely,  trying  on. 

•  You  do  not  know  what  it  is,'  she  said,  with  a  happy 
little  sigh,  to  those  among  her  friends  who  prohahly  never 
would,  '  to  stand  the  whole  day  long  heing  pimied  into 
linmgs  by  Madame  Videpoche.* 

And  despite  the  sigh,  she  did  it  with*  an  angeUo  sweet- 
ness of  temper  which  quite  touched  the  heart  of  Madame 
Videpoche,  while  making  no  diii'crence  in  the  bill. 

Lady  Cantourne  would  not  have  been  human  had  she 
assumed  the  neutral  in  this  important  matter.  She 
frankly  enjoyed  it  all  immensely. 

•  You  know.  Sir  John,'  she  said  in  confidence  to  him 
one  day  at  Hurhngham,  *  I  have  always  dressed  Miilicent.' 

'  You  need  not  toll  me  that,'  he  interrupted  gracefully. 
•  On  lie  })eut  s'y  tramjjcr.' 

•  And,'  she  v»'ent  on  almost  apologetically,  '  whatever 
my  own  feehugs  on  the  subject  may  be,  I  cannot  abandon 
her  now.  The  world  expects  much  fi'om  Miilicent  CbN-ne. 
I  have  taught  it  to  do  so.  It  ^vill  expect  more  from 
W  i  Ihccnt — Meredith. ' 

The  old  gentleman  bowed  in  his  formal  way. 

•  And  the  world  must  not  be  diiappointeu,'  he  suggested 
cyaii;^ily.  n 
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*  No,'  she  anflwprcd  wit,h  an  energetic  littlo  nod,  *  it  mnsl 
not.  That  ifl  the  way  to  manage  the  world.  Give  it  what 
it  expects  ;  and  juRt  a  little  more  to  keep  its  attention  fixed/ 

Sir  John  tappo(i  witli  his  gloved  finger  pensively  on 
the  knob  of  bis  Biiver-moimted  cauo. 

*  And  may  i  ^sk  your  ladyship,'  he  inquired  suavely, 
*  what  the  world  expects  of  me  ?  * 

He  know  her  well  enough  to  know  that  she  never  made 
use  of  the  method  epigrammatic  without  good  reason. 

'  A  diamond  crescent,'  she  answered  stoutly.  *  The 
fashion-papers  must  be  able  to  write  about  the  gift  of  the 
bridegroom's  father.' 

*  Ah — and  they  prefer  a  diamond  crescent  ?  * 

*  Yes,'  answered  Lady  Oantoume.  •  That  always  aeema 
to  satisfy  them.' 

He  bowed  gravely  and  continued  to  watch  the  polo 
with  that  marvellously  youthful  interest  which  was  his. 

*  Does  the  wcJtld  expect  anything  else  ? '  he  asked 
presently. 

'  No,  1  think  not,'  replied  Lady  Cautoume,  with  a 
bright  little  absent  smile.     'Not  just  now.' 

*  Will  you  tell  me  if  it  does  ? ' 

He  had  risen  ;  for  there  were  other  great  ladies  on  the 
ground  to  whom  he  must  pay  his  old-fashioned  respects. 
'  Certainly,'  she  answered,  looking  up  at  him. 

*  I  should  deem  it  a  favour,'  he  continued.  *  If  the 
world  does  not  get  what  it  expects,  I  imagine  it  will  begin 
to  inquire  why ;  and  if  it  cannot  find  reasons  it  will  make 
them.' 

La  due  course  the  diamond  crescent  arrived. 

*  It  is  rather  nice  of  the  ol^  thing,'  was  Miliicent'a 
comment.  She  held  the  jewel  at  various  angles  in  various 
lights.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  handsomest 
present  she  had  received — sent  direct  from  the  jeweller's 
ihop  with  an  uncompromiAing  card  inside  the  case.     She- 
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never  Raw  the  irony  of  it ;  but  Sir  John  liad  probably  uo4 
expected  that  sbo  would.  He  enjoyed  it  idone — ae  he 
enjoyed  or  endnrod  moat  things. 

Lady  Cautourne  examined  it  with  some  curiosity. 

*  I  have  never  Been  such  beautiful  diamonds,'  she  said 
simply. 

There  were  other  presents  ko  be  opened  and  examined. 
For  the  invitations  had  not  been  sent  out,  and  many  were 
willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  being  men 
tinned  among  the  guests.     It  is,  one  finds,  after  the  invita- 
tions have  been  issued  that  the  presents  begin  to  fall  off. 

But  on  this  particular  morning  the  other  presents  fell 
on  barren  ground.  Millicent  only  half  heeded  thom.  She 
could  not  lay  the  diamond  crescent  finally  aside.  Some 
people  have  tlie  power  of  imparting  a  httle  piece  of  their 
individuality  to  their  letters,  and  even  to  a  commonplace 
gift.  Sir  John  was  beginning  to  have  this  power  over 
Millicent.  She  was  rapidly  faUing  into  a  stupid  habit  of 
feeling  uneasy  whenever  she  thought  of  him.  She  was 
vaguely  alarmed  at  his  uncompromismg  adherence  to  the 
position  he  had  assumed.  She  had  never  failed  yet  to  work 
her  will  with  men — young  and  old — by  a  pretty  persistence, 
a  steady  flattery,  a  subtle  pleading  maimer.  But  Sir  John 
had  met  all  her  wiles  with  his  adamantine  smile.  He 
would  not  openly  declare  liiniself  an  enemy-»-which  she 
argued  to  herself  would  have  been  much  nicer  of  him.  He 
was  merely  a  friend  of  her  aunt's,  and  from  that  contem- 
plative position  he  never  stepped  down.  She  could  not 
quite  make  out  what  he  was  'driving  at,'  as  she  herself 
put  it.  He  never  found  fault,  but  she  knew  that  his  dis- 
approval of  her  was  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study. 
Perhaps  in  her  heart — despite  all  her  contradictory  argu- 
ments— she  knew  that  he  was  right. 

•  I  wonder,'  she  said  half-aloud,  taking  up  the  crescent 
*gain,  '  why  he  sent  it  to  me  ? ' 
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Lady  Cantonmo,  who  waa  writing  letters  at  a  terrible 
ratf;,  glanced  sharply  up.  She  waa  begirinint?  to  bo  aware 
o(  NTiIlicent'8  unflpekon  fear  of  Sir  John.  Moroover,  she 
was  clever  enough  to  connect  it  with  bor  niece's  daily 
increnping  love  for  the  man  who  was  soon  to  be  her  hus- 
band. 

*  Well,'  she  anawerod,  'I  should  be  rather  surprised  if 
he  gave  you  nothing.* 

There  was  a  little  pause,  only  broken  by  the  scratching 
of  Lady  Cantourne's  quill  pen. 

*  Auntie  I '  exclaimed  the  girl  suddenly,  *  why  does  he 
hate  me  ?  You  have  known  him  all  your  hfe — you  must 
know  why  he  hates  me  so.' 

Lady  Cantounio  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

*  I  suppose,'  went  on  Millicent  with  singular  heat, '  thai 
BOTLQ  one  has  been  telling  him  things  about  me — horrid 
things — false  things— that  I  am  a  flirt,  or  something  like 
that;  I  ara  sure  I'm  not.' 

Lady  Cantourne  was  addressing  an  envelope,  and  did 
not  make  any  reply. 

'  Has  he  said  anything  to  you,  Aunt  Caroline  ?  *  asked 
Millicent  in  an  aggrieved  voice. 

Lady  Cantourne  laid  aside  her  letter. 

'No,'  she  answered  slowly,  *  but  I  suppose  there  are 
things  which  he  does  not  understand.' 

'  Things  ? ' 

Her  ladyship  looked  up  steadily. 

*  Guy  Oscard,  for  instance,*  she  said ;  '  I  don't  quite 
understand  Guy  Oscard,  Millicent.* 

The  girl  turned  away  impatiently.  She  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  advantage  of  turning  her  face  away.  I'or  in 
her  pocket  she  had  at  that  moment  a  letter  from  Guy 
Oscard — the  last  relic  of  the  old  excitement  which  was  so 
dear  to  her,  and  which  she  was  already  beginning  to  miss. 
Joseph  had  posted  this  letter  in  Msala  nearly  two  months 
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before.  It  had  Iravellod  down  from  lb»  Siiniacine  Platoaa 
with  others,  m  a  parcel  beneath  the  mattress  of  Jack 
Meredith's  liitor.  It  was  a  letter  written  in  good  faith  by 
an  honofit,  devoted  man  to  the  woman  whom  he  looked 
upon  already  as  almost  his  wife — a  letter  which  no  mua 
need  have  been  ashamed  of  writing,  but  which  a  woman 
ought  not  to  have  read  unless  she  intended  to  be  the 
writer's  wife. 

Millicent  had  read  this  letter  more  than  once.  Bhe 
liked  it  because  it  was  evidently  sincere.  The  man's  heart 
could  be  heard  beating  in  every  line  of  it.  Moreover,  whe 
had  made  inquiries  that  very  morning  at  the  Post  Ollico 
about  the  African  mail.  She  wanted  the  excitement  of 
another  letter  like  that. 

'  Oh,  Guy  Oscard  1  '  she  replied  innocently  to  Lady 
Cantoume  ;  '  that  was  nolhing.* 

Lady  Cantoume  kept  silence,  and  presently  aha  retamcd 
to  her  letters. 
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Herft— 'jiul^e  if  h«11,  with  all  its  potrer  lo  d&raa, 
Onn  add  one  cnrse  to  the  foul  thing  I  am 

Thebk  are  some  plane*, in  the  world  where  a  cnrse  soema 
fco  brood  in  the  atmosphere.  Msala  wa8  one  of  these. 
Perhaps  these  places  are  accursed  by  the  deeds  that  have 
been  done  there.     Who  can  tell,? 

Could  the  trees — the  two  gigon.tio  palms  that  stood  by 
the  river's  edge — could  these  have  spoken,  they  might 
perhaps  have  told  the  tale  of  this  little  inland  station  in 
that  country  where,  as  the  founder  of  the  hamlet  was  in 
the  habit  of  saying,  no  one  knows  what  is  going  on. 

All  went  well  with  the  retreating  column  until  they 
were  almost  in  sight  of  Msala,  when  the  flotilla  was 
attacked  by  no  less  than  three  hippopotamuses.  One  canoe 
was  sunk,  and  four  others  were  so  badly  damaged  that 
they  could  not  be  kept  afloat  with  their  proper  complement 
of  men.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  establish  a  camp 
at  Msala,  and  wait  there  urtil  the  builders  had  repaired 
the  damaged  canoes. 

The  walls  of  Durnovo's  bouse  were  still  standing,  and 
here  Guy  Oscard  established  himself  with  as  much  comfort 
as  circumstances  allowed.  He  caused  a  temporary  roof  of 
palm-leaves  to  be  laid  on  the  charred  beams,  and  within 
the  principal  room — the  very  room  where  the  three  organ- 
isers of  the  great  Simiacine  scheme  had  first  laid  their 
plans— hi)  set  up  his  simple  oamp  furniture. 
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O^card  was   too   groat  m  travellor,   too  Hxperienced  a 
wanderer,  to  be  put  out  of  temper  by  this  enforced  rest. 
The  men  bad  worked   very  well  hitherto.     It  had,  in  its 
way,  been  a  priMit  feat  of  genoralfhip,  thia  leading  through 
a  wild  country  of  men  unprepared  for  travel,  scantily  pro- 
visioned, disorganised  by  recent  events.     No  accident  had 
happened,  no  serious  delay  had  been  incurred,  although 
the  rate  of  prof^r'jss  had  necessarily  been  very  slow.    Nearly 
iix  weeks  had  elapsed  since  Oscard  with  his  little  following 
had  turned  their  backs  for  ever  on  the  Simiacine  Plateau. 
Dut   now   the   period   of  acute  danger  had  passed  away. 
They  had  almost  reached  civilisation.    Oscard  was  content. 
When  Oscard  was  content  he  smoked  a  slower  pipe  than 
QBual — watching  each  cloud  of  smoke  vanish  into  thin  air. 
He  was  smoking  very  slowly  this,  the  third  evening  of  their 
encampment  at  Msala.     There  had  been  heavy  rain  during 
the  day,  and  the  whole  lifeless  forest  was  dripping  with  a 
continuous,   ceaseless   clatter   of    heavy   drops   on   tropic 
foliage  ;  with  a  united  sound  like  a  widespread  whisper. 

Oscard  was  sitting  in  the  windowless  room  without  a 
light,  for  a  light  only  attracted  a  myriad  of  heavy-winged 
moths.  He  was  seated  before  the  long  French  window, 
which,  since  the  sash  had  gone,  had  been  used  as  a  door. 
Before  him,  in  the  glimmering  light  of  the  mystic  Southern 
Cross,  the  great  river  crept  unctuously,  silently  to  the  sea. 
It  seemed  to  be  stealing  away  surreptitiously  while  the 
forest  whispered  of  it.  On  its  surface  the  reflection  of  the 
great  stars  of  the  southern  hemisphere  ran  into  little 
streaks  of  silver,  shimmering  away  into  darkness. 

AU  sound  of  human  life  was  still.  The  natives  were 
asleep.  In  the  next  room,  Joseph  in  his  hammock  was  just 
on  the  barrier  between  the  waking  and  the  sleeping  life — 
as  soldiers  learn  to  be.  Oscard  would  not  have  needed  to 
raise  his  voice  to  call  him  to  his  side. 

The  leader  of  this  hurried  retreat  had  been  sitting  there 


for  two  hours.  The  ahniy  moving  surface  of  tho  river  had 
eniori'd  into  his  hrain  ;  the  restless  sih^nce  of  the  Afnoan 
forest  aloiui  kopt  him  awake.  Ho  hardly  realised  that  ^*be 
sound  momontarily  gaining  strongth  within  his  ears  wiia 
that  of  a  paddlo — a  sihgle,  woakly,  irregular  paddle.  It 
was  not  a  sound  to  wake  a  sleeping  man.  It  came  so 
slowly,  BO  g(;ntly  through  the  whimper  of  the  dripping  leaves 
that  it  would  enter  into  his  slumbers  and  make  itself  part 
of  thmn. 

Guy  Oscard  only  realised  the  meaning  of  that  Bound 
when  a  black  shadow  crept  on  to  the  smooth  evenness  of 
the  river's  breast.  Oscard  was  eminently  a  man  of  action. 
In  a  moment  be  was  on  his  foet,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the 
room  there  was  the  gleam  of  a  rifle-barrel,  lie  '^uie 
back  to  the  'v\iDdow—  watching. 

He  saw  the  canoe  approach  the  bank.  He  heard  the 
thud  of  the  paddle  as  it  was  thrown  upon  the  ground.  In 
the  gloom,  to  which  his  eyes  were  accustomed,  he  saw  a 
man  step  from  the  boat  to  the  shore  and  draw  the  canob  up. 
The  silent  midnight  visitor  then  tunied  and  walked  up 
towards  the  house.  There  was  something  familiar  in  the 
gait — the  legs  were  shghtly  bowed.  The  man  was  walking 
with  great  difficulty,  staggering  a  little  at  each  step.  He 
3eemed  to  be  in  great  pain. 

Guy  Oscard  laid  aside  his  riiie.  .He  stepped  forward 
to  the  open  window. 

'  Is  that  you,  Durnovo  9  *  he  said,  without  raising  his 
voice. 

•  Yes,'  replied  the  other.  His  voice  was  muffled,  as  if 
his  tongue  was  swollen,  and  there  was  a  stiirlling  break 
in  it. 

Oscard  stepped  aside,  and  Durnovo  passed  into  his  own 
house. 

•  Got  a  light  ?  '  he  said  in  the  same  muffled  way. 

in  the  ni-.xt  room  Joseph  could  be  heaid  strikini<  a 
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mntoli,  And  %  mnniont  later  he  ctsterwl  the  rcora,  ihrowinj^ 
a  flood  of  ligliL  before  him. 

•  Good  God!  *  cried  Guy  O.^cftrJ.  lie  Ptoppod  bock  as 
if  h©  had  been  struck,  with  hia  hand  shielding  bip  pyea. 

•  Save  as  I  *  ejaculated  Joseph  in  the  Bame  breath. 
The  thing  that  stood  there — eickening  their  gaze^— wa» 

not  ft  human  being  at  all.  Take  a  man's  eyeUds  away, 
leaving  the  round  balls  staring,  blood-streaked  ;  cut  away 
his  hpH,  leaving  the  grinning  teeth  and  red  gums ;  shear 
ofif  his  ears — that  which  is  left  is  not  a  man  at  all.  Thia 
had  been  done  to  Victor  Durnovo.  Truly  the  vengeance 
of  man  is  crueller  than  the  vengeance  of  God ! 

Could  he  have  soon  himself,  Victor  Durnovo  would 
never  have  shown  that  face — or  what  remained  of  it — to  a 
human  being.  He  could  only  have  killed  himself.  Who 
can  tell  what  cruelties  had  been  paid  for,  piece  by  piece, 
in  this  loathsome  mutilation  ?  The  slaves  had  wreaked 
their  terrible  vengeance  ;  but  the  greatest,  the  deepest,  the 
most  Inhuman  cruelty  was  in  letting  him  go. 

'They've  made  a  pretty  mess  of  me,'  said  Durnovo  in 
ft  sickening,  lifeless  voice — and  he  stood  there,  with  a  ter- 
rible caricature  of  a  grin. 

Joseph  set  down  the  lamp  with  a  groan,  and  went  back 
intx)  the  dark  room  beyond,  where  he  caet  himself  upon 
the  ground  and  buried  his  face  in  hie  hands. 

•  0  Lord  I '  he  muttered.  '  0  God  in  heaven — kill  it, 
kill  it  !  ' 

Guy  Oscard  never  attempted  to  run  away  from  it.  He 
•stood  slowly  gulping  down  his  nauseating  horror.  His 
teeth  were  clenched  ;  his  face,  through  th?  sunburn,  livid; 
the  blue  of  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  faded  into  an  ashen 
grey.  The  sight  he  was  looking  on  would  have  sent  threa 
men  oat  of  five  into  gibbering  idiocy. 

Then  at  last  he  moved  forward.  With  ^rertod  eyes  h€ 
4ook  Durnovo  by  the  arm^ 
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*  Come,*  he  said,  '  lie  down  upon  my  bod.  1  will  try 
^nd  help  you.     Can  you  take  some  food  ?  ' 

Dumovo  throw  LimseU  down  heavily  on  the  bed.  There 
was  a  puniflhment  BuOicient  to  expiate  all  bis  sins  in  the 
effort  he  saw  that  Guy  Oscard  had  had  to  make  before  he 
touched  him.     He  turned  his  face  away. 

'1  haven't  eaten  anything  for  tweuty-foar  hours,'  he 
Baid,  with  a  whistling  intonation. 

'  Joseph,'  said  Oscard,  returning  to  the  door  of  the 
inner  room — his  voice  sounded  difTerent,  there  was  a 
metallio  ring  in  it — '  get  something  for  Mr.  Durnovo — some 
Boup  or  something.' 

Joseph  obeyed,  shaking  as  if  ague  were  in  his  bones. 

Oscard  administered  the  soup.  He  tended  Durnovo 
with  all  the  gentleness  of  a  woman,  and  a  fortitude  that 
was  above  the  fortitude  of  men.  Despite  himself,  his  hands 
trembled — big  and  strong  as  they  were ;  his  whole  being 
was  contracted  with  horror  and  pain.  Whatever  Victor 
Durnovo  had  been,  he  was  now  an  object  of  such  pity  that 
before  it  all  possible  human  sins  faded  into  spotlessness. 
There  was  no  crime  in  all  that  human  nature  has  found  to 
commit  for  which  such  cruelty  as  this  would  be  justly 
meted  out  in  punishment. 

Dumovo  spoke  from  time  to  time,  but  he  could  see  the 
effect  that  his  hissing  speech  had  upon  his  companion,  and 
faa  time  he  gave  it  up.  He  told  haltingly  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Simiacine  Plateau — of  the  last  grim  tragedy  acted 
there — how,  at  last,  blinded  with  his  blood,  maimed, 
stupefied  by  agony,  he  had  been  hounded  down  the  slope 
by  a  yelling,  laughing  horde  of  torturers. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  done,  and  presently  Guy 
Oscard  moved  away  to  his  camp-chair,  where  he  sat  staring 
into  the  night.  Sleep  was  impossible.  Strong,  hardened, 
weather-beaten  man  that  he  was,  his  nerves  were  all 
a-tingle,  his  flesh  creeping  and  jumping  with  horror.    Gra* 
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flnallj  he  collected  his  fAcnltiiii  enough  to  hegin  io  think 
abc^nt  the  future.  What  waa  he  to  do  with  this  Tiian  ?  11% 
eould  not  take  him  to  Loango.  He  could  not  risk  that 
Jocelyn  or  even  ^fau^ice  Gordon  should  look  upon  this 
horror. 

Joseph  had  crept  back  into  the  inner  room,  where  h* 
had  no  light,  and  could  be  heard  breathing  hard  vsuie 
awake  in  his  hammock. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  loud  cry  : 

•  Oscard  I  Oscard  I  ' 

In  a  moment  Joseph  and  Oscard  were  at  the  bedside. 

Durnovo  was  sitting  up,  and  he  grabbed  at  Oscard't 
arms. 

'  For  God's  sake  I  '  he  cried.  '  For  God'a  sake,  man» 
don't  let  me  go  to  sleep  I ' 

•  What  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Oscard.  They  both 
thought  that  he  had  gone  mad.  Sleep  had  nothing  more 
io  do  with  Durnovo'a  eyes — protruding,  staring,  terrible  to 
look  at. 

'Don't  let  rae  go  to  sleep,'  he  repeated.  'Don't I 
Don't ! ' 

•  All  right,'  said  Oscard  soothingly ;  '  all  right.  We'll 
look  after  you.' 

He  fell  back  on  the  bed.  In  the  flickering  light  hii 
eyeballs  gleamed. 

Then  quite  suddenly  he  rese  to  a  sitting  position  again 
with  a  wild  effort. 

•  I've  got  it  I  I've  got  it ! '  he  cried. 
'Got  what?' 

•  The  sleeping  sickness  I ' 

The  two  listeners  knew  of  this  stransre  disease.  Oscard 
had  seen  a  whole  village  devastated  by  it,  the  habitants 
lying  about  their  own  doors,  stricken  down  by  a  deadly 
sleep  from  ^hich  they  never  woke.  It  is  known  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the  cure  for  it  is  unknown. 
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*  Hold  mo  I '  criofl  Diimovo.     •  Don't  let  me  Bleep  f  * 
Ilia  h(>a<l  fell  forward  even  as  he  flpoko,  and  the  staring 

wide-open  eyes  that  could  not  sleep  made  a  horror  of  him. 
Oflcard  took  him  by  tlie  arms,  and  held  liim  in  a  sitting 
position.     Diirnovo's  fin^,'»»rfl  were  clutching  at  his  sleeve. 

*  Shake  mo  I     God  I  shake  me  1  * 

Then  Oscard  took  him  in  his  strong  arms  and  set  him 
on  his  feet.  He  shook  him  gently  at  first,  but  as  the 
dread  somnolence  crept  on  he  shook  harder,  until  the 
mutilated  inhuman  head  rolled  upon  the  Rhoulders. 

'  It's  a  sin  to  let  that  man  live,*  exclaimed  Joseph, 
turning  away  in  horror. 

'  It's  a  sin  to  let  any  man  die,*  replied  Oscard,  and 
with  his  great  strength  he  shook  Durnovo  like  a  garment. 

And  so  Victor  Durnovo  died.  His  stained  soul  left  his 
body  in  Guy  Oscard's  hands,  and  the  big  Englishman 
shook  the  corpse,  trying  to  awake  it  from  that  sleep  which 
knows  no  earthly  waking.  ^ 

So,  after  ail,  Heaven  stepped  in  and  laid  its  softening 
hand  on  the  judgment  of  men.  But  there  was  a  strange 
irony  in  the  mode  of  death.  It  was  strange  that  this  man, 
who  never  could  have  closed  his  eyes  again,  should  hav6 
been  stricken  down  by  the  sleeping  sickness. 

They  laid  the  body  on  the  floor,  and  covered  the  face, 
which  was  less  gruesome  in  death,  for  the  pity  of  the  eyes 
had  given  place  to  peace. 

The  morning  light,  bursting  suddenly  through  the  treei 
as  it  does  in  Equatorial  Africa,  showed  the  room  set  in 
order  and  Guy  Oscard  sleeping  in  his  camp-chair.  Behind 
him,  on  the  floor,  lay  the  form  of  Victor  Durnovo.  Josephs 
less  iron-nerved  than  the  great  big-game  hunter,  was  awak« 
and  astir  with  the  dawn.  He,  too,  was  calmer  now.  H< 
had  seen  death  face  to  face  too  often  to  be  appalled  by  i- 
In  broad  daylight. 

80  they  buried  Victor  Durnovo  between  the  two  gian. 
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palms  at  Msala,  with  his  feet  turned  towarda  the  river 
which  he  hud  made  his,  aa  if  rti*dy  to  ariso  when  tlie  call 
comes  and  undertake  one  of  those  marvellous  journeys  of 
his  which  are  yet  a  houBcliold  word  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  cloth  tiuttered  aa  tlioy  lowered  him  into  hia  narrow 
resting-place,  and  the  face  they  covered  had  a  strange 
mystic  grin,  as  if  ho  saw  something  that  they  could  not 
perceive.  Perhaps  he  did.*  Perhaps  he  saw  the  Simiacine 
Plateau,  and  knew  that,  after  all,  he  had  won  the  last 
throw ;  for  up  there,  far  above  the  table-lands  of  Central 
Africa,  there  lay  beneath  high  Heaven  a  charnel-house. 
Hoimded  down  the  slope  by  his  tormentors,  he  had  left  a 
memento  behind  him  surer  than  their  torturing  knives, 
keener  than  their  sharpest  steel — he  had  left  the  sleeping 
sickness  behind  him. 

His  last  journey  had  been  worthy  of  his  reputation.  In 
twenty  days  he  had  covered  the  distance  between  the  Plateau 
and  Msala,  stumbling  on  alone,  blinded,  wounded,  sore- 
stricken,  through  a  thousand  daily  valleys  of  death.  With 
wonderful  endurance  he  had  paddled  night  and  day  down 
the  sleek  river  without  rest,  with  the  dread  microbe  of  the 
sleeping  sickness  slowly  creeping  through  his  veins. 

He  had  Uved  in  dread  of  this  disease,  as  men  do  of  a 
sickness  which  clutches  them  at  last ;  but  when  it  came 
he  did  not  recognise  it.  He  was  so  racked  by  pain  that  he 
never  recognised  the  symptoms  ;  he  was  so  panic-stricken, 
so  paralysed  by  the  nameless  fear  that  lay  behind  him, 
that  he  could  only  think  of  pressing  forward.  In  the 
night  hours  he  would  suddenly  rise  from  his  precarious  bed 
under  the  shadow  of  a  fallen  tree  and  stagger  on,  haunted 
by  a  picture  of  his  ruthless  foes  pressing  through  the 
jungle  in  pursuit.  Thus  he  accomj  lished  his  wonderful 
journey  alone  through  trackless  forests ;  thus  he  fended 
off  the  sickness  which  gripped  him  the  moment  iha^t  ht 
Uid  him  down  to  rest. 
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lie  ha(i  loft  it  -R  grim  legacy — to  his  tortnrorB,  an^ 
bofore  he  reached  the  river  all  was  etill  on  the  Sirniacinp 
riatean. 

And  80  we  leave  Victor  Durnovo.  Hie  sins  are  buried 
with  hiiu,  and  beneath  the  giant  palms  at  .Msala  lies 
Maurice  Gordon's  secret. 

And  so  we  leave  M^ala,  the  accurHod  camp.  Far  up 
the  Oj:;Owe  river,  on  tlio  loft  hank,  tho  giant  palms  still 
Btand  sentry,  and  beneath  their  shade  the  crumbling  walls 
of  a  cursed  house  are  slowly  disx^poaring  bone&th  luiu^ 
rijmt  growths  of  grass  e.r-d  br.Tshwood. 


CHAPTEB   XXXH 

THE    EXTKNUATINO    CmCUM STANCE 

Tet  I  think  ai  God'i  Tribunal 
Some  large  answer  yoa  ihall  hear. 

Im  a  dimly-lighted  room  in  the  bungalow  at  Loango  two 
women  had  been  astir  all  night.  Now,  as  dawn  approached, 
one  of  them,  worn  out  with  watching,  wearied  with  that 
blessed  fatigue  of  anxiety  which  dulls  the  senses,  had  laid 
her  down  on  the  curtain -covered  bed  to  sleep. 

While  Marie  slept  JoceljTi  Gordon  walked  softly  back- 
wards and  forwards  with  Nestorius  in  her  arms.  Kestorius 
was  probably  dying.  He  lay  in  the  Englishwoman's  gentle 
arms — a  little  brown  bundle  of  flexile  limbs  and  cotton 
night-shirt.  It  was  terribly  hot.  All  day  the  rain  had 
been  pending ;  all  night  it  had  held  off  until  the  whole 
earth  seemed  to  pulsate  with  the  desire  for  relief.  Jocelyn 
kept  moving,  so  that  the  changing  air  wafted  over  the  Httle 
bare  limbs  might  allay  the  fever.  She  was  in  evening 
dress,  ha%ing,  indeed,  been  called  from  the  drawing-room 
by  Marie ;  and  the  child's  woolly  black  head  was  pressed 
against  her  breast  as  if  to  seek  reUei  from  the  inward 
pressure  on  the  awakening  brain. 

A  missionary  possessing  some  small  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine had  been  with  them  until  midnight,  and,  ha^'ing  done 
his  best,  had  gone  away,  leaving  the  child  to  the  tvro 
women.  Maurice  had  been  in  twice,  clumsily,  on  tiptoe, 
to  look  with  ill-concealed  awe  at  the  child,  and  to  whisper 
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hopoa  to  Marie  which  displayod  a  ludicrous,  if  lamentaMA, 
ignorance  of  whut  he  was  talking  about. 

*  Little  chap's  better,'  he  said  ;  *  I'm  sure  of  it.  Bee, 
Marie,  his  eyes  are  brighter.  Devilish  hot,  though,  isn't 
Le -  poor  little  soul  ?  * 

Then  ho  stood  about,  awkwardly  sympathetic. 

*  Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Jocolyn  ? '  he  askod,  and 
then  departed,  only  too  pleased  to  get  away  from  the  im- 
pending calamity. 

Marie  was  not  emotional.  She  seemed  to  have  left  all 
emotion  behind,  in  some  other  phase  of  her  life  which  was 
shut  ofif  from  the  pr(3sent  by  a  thick  curtain.  She  was 
patient  and  calm,  but  she  was  not  so  clever  with  the  child 
as  was  Jocelyn.  Perhaps  her  greater  experience  acted 
as  a  handicap  in  her  execution  of  those  small  offices  to  the 
sick  which  may  be  rendered  useless  at  any  moment.  Per- 
haps she  knew  that  Nestorius  w^as  wanted  elsewhere.  Or 
it  may  only  have  been  that  Jocelyn  was  able  to  soothe  hirn 
sooner,  because  there  is  an  unwritten  law  that  those  who 
love  iis  best  are  not  always  the  best  nurses  for  us. 

When,  at  last,  sleep  came  to  the  child,  it  was  in 
JoceljTi's  arms  that  he  lay  with  that  utter  abandonment  of 
pose  which  makes  a  sleeping  infant  and  a  sleeping  kitten 
more  graceful  than  any  living  thing.  Marie  leant  over 
Nestorius  until  her  dusky  cheek  almost  touched  Jocelyn's 
fair  English  one. 

*  Ho  is  asleep,'  she  whispered^ 

And  her  great  ^ark  eyes  probed  Jocelyn's  face  as  if 
wondering  whether  her  arms,  bearing  that  burden,  told 
her  that  this  was  the  last  sleep. 

Jocelyn  nodded  gravely,  and  continued  the  gentle  sway- 
ing motion  affected  by  women  under  such  circumstances. 

Nestorius  continued  to  sleep,  and  at  last  Marie,  over, 
oome  by  sleep  herself,  lay  down  on  her  bed. 

Thus  it  oame  about  that  the  dawn  found  Jocelyn  mov- 
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iDg  softly  in  the  room,  with  NeotoHnfl  aeleep  in  her  arms. 
A  pink  light  came  creeping  through  the  trees,  preBcntly 
turning  to  a  golden  yellow,  and,  behold  I  it  was  light.  It 
was  a  Little  cooler,  for  the  sea-breeze  had  set  in.  The 
cool  air  from  the  surface  of  the  water  was  rushing  inland 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  heated  atmosphere  rising  towards 
the  STin.  With  the  breoce  came  the  increased  murmur  of 
the  distant  surf.  The  dull  continuous  Bound  seemed  to 
bve  amidst  the  summits  of  the  tr*»eg  far  above  the  low- 
built  house.  It  rose  and  fell  with  a  long-drawn,  rhythmic 
swing.  Already  the  sounds  of  life  were  mingling  with  it 
— the  low  of  a  cow — the  crowing  of  the  cocks — the  hum  of 
tbe  noisier  daylight  in  sect- life. 

Jocelyn  moved  to  the  window,  and  her  heart  suddenly 
leapt  to  her  throat. 

On  the  brown  turf  in  front  of  the  house  were  two  men, 
gtretched  side  by  side,  as  if  other  hands  had  laid  them 
there,  dead.  One  man  was  much  bigger  than  the  other. 
He  was  of  exceptional  stature.  Jocehii  recognised  them 
almost  immediately— Guy  Oscard  and  Joseph.  They  had 
arrived  during  the  night,  and,  not  wishing  to  disturb  the 
sleeping  household,  had  lain  them  down  in  the  front 
garden  to  sleep  with  a  quiet  conscience  beneath  the  stars. 
The  action  was  so  startlingly  characteristic,  so  suggestive 
of  the  primeval,  simple  man  whom  Oscard  represented  aa 
one  bom  out  of  time,  that  Jocelyn  laughed  suddenly. 

While  she  was  still  at  the  window,  Marie  rose  and  came 
to  her  side.  Nestorius  was  still  sleeping.  Following  the 
direction  of  her  mistress's  eyes,  Marie  saw  the  two  men. 
Joseph  was  sleeping  on  his  face,  after  the  manner  of 
Thomas  Atkins  all  the  world  over.  Guy  Oscard  lay  on  his 
side,  with  his  head  on  his  arm. 

*  That  is  80  like  Mr.  Oscard,'  naid  Marie,  with  her 
patient  smile,  *  so  like — so  like.  It  could  be  no  other  maa 
— to  do  a  thing  like  Jiat.' 
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Jocclyn  gave  Nostorius  back  to  hia  mother,  and  the  twc* 
women  stood  for  a  raoment  looking  out  at  the  sleoporg, 
little  knowing  what  the  advent  of  those  two  men  brought 
with  it  for  one  of  them.  Then  the  Englishwoman  went  to 
change  her  dress, awaking  herbrother  assbe  pas;^ed  hisroom. 

It  was  not  long  before  Maurice  Gordon  had  hospitably 
awakened  the  travellers  and  brought  them  in  to  chang* 
their  torn  and  ragged  clothes  for  something  more  present- 
able. It  would  appear  that  Nestorius  was  not  particular. 
He  did  not  mind  dying  on  the  kitchen  table  if  need  be. 
His  mother  deposited  him  on  this  table  on  a  pillow,  while 
she  prepared  the  breakfast  with  that  patient  resignation 
which  seemed  to  emanate  from  having  tasted  of  the  worst 
that  the  world  has  to  give. 

Joseph  was  ready  the  first,  and  he  promptly  repaired  to 
the  kitchen,  where  he  set  to  work  to  help  Marie,  with  his 
customary  energy. 

It  was  Marie  who  first  perceived  a  difference  in  Nes- 
torius. His  dusky  little  face  was  shining  with  a  sudden, 
weakening  perspiration,  his  limbs  lay  lifelessly,  with  a 
lack  of  their  usual  comfortable-looking  grace. 

'  Go  !  '  she  said  quickly.     •  Fetch  Miss  Gordon  I  * 

Jocelyn  came,  and  Maurice  and  Guy  Oscard ;  for  they 
had  been  together  in  the  dining-room  when  Joseph  de- 
livered Marie's  message. 

Nestorius  was  wide  awake  now.  When  he  saw  Oscard 
his  small  face  suddenly  expanded  into  a  brilliant  grin. 

*  Bad  case  1  '  he  said. 

It  was  rather  startling,  until  Manfe  spoke. 

*  He  thinks  you  are  Mr.  MereditTi,'  %3fie  said.  '  Mr. 
Meredith  taught  him  to  say  **  Bad  ease  I  "  * 

Nestorius  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with  gravely 
^jceulative  eyes,  which  presently  closed. 

*  He  is  dying — yes  1 '  said  the  mother,  looking  at  Jocelyn. 
Oscard  knew  more  of  this  ma-tter  than  any  of  th^wa. 
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'fio  weut  forward  and  leant  ovor  the  table.  Marie  removed 
•  piece  of  salted  baoon  that  was  lying  on  the  table  near  to 
the  pillow.  With  the  unconaciousness  of  long  habit  she 
swept  Bome  cruii)))3  aw«iy  with  her  apron.  Orfcard  was 
trying  to  find  the  pul.-^o  in  tho  tiny  wrist,  but  there  was  not 
much  to  tind. 

'  1  am  afraid  he  is  very  ill,'  ho  said. 

At  this  moment  the  kettle  boiled  over,  and  Marie  had 
'o  turn  away  to  :ut<^nd  to  her  duties. 

When  she  came  back  Oscard  was  looking,  not  at  Nea- 
•fcorius,  but  at  her. 

•  We  spent  four  days  at  Msaia,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
meant  that  he  had  more  to  tell  her. 

'  Yes  ?  • 

•  The  place  is  in  niins,  as  you  know.* 

She  nodded  with  a  peculiar  litile  twist  of  the  lips  as  if 
be  were  hurting  her. 

*  And  I  am  afraid  I  have  some  bad  news  for  you.  Victor 
•)umovo,  your  master '    ^ 

'  Yes — tell  quickly  I ' 

*  He  is  dead.  We  buried  him  at  Meala.  He  died — in 
my  arms.* 

At  this  moment  Joseph  gave  a  little  gasp  and  turned 
away  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  with  his  broad  back 
turned  towards  them.  Maurice  Gordon,  as  white  as  death, 
was  leaning  against  the  table.  He  quite  forgot  himself. 
His  lips  were  apart,  his  jaw  had  droppu'd ;  he  was  hanging 
reathlessly  on  Guy  Oscard's  next  word. 

'  He  died  of  the  sleeping  sickness,'  said  Oscard.  •  W^e 
had  come  down  to  Msala  before  him — Joseph  and  I.  I 
broke  up  the  partnership,  and  we  left  him  in  possession  of 
she  Simiacine  Plateau.  But  his  men  turned  against  him. 
For  Bome  reason  Lis  authority  over  them  failed.  He  was 
obliged  to  make  a  dash  for  Msala,  and  he  reached  it,  but 
:he  iicknesB  was  upon  him.' 
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Maurice  Gordon  drew  a  flharp  sigh  of  relief  which  wm 
almost  a  sob.  Mario  was  standing  with  her  two  hands  ou 
the  pillow  whf-re  Ncetorius  lay.  Her  deep  eyes  were  fixed 
OD  the  Englishman's  Bunburnt,  strongly  gentle  face. 

'  Did  he  send  a  message  for  me — yes  ?  '  she  said  softly. 

•  No,'  answered  Oscard.     '  Ho — there  was  no  time.' 
Joseph  at  the  window  had  ttmied  half  round. 

'He  was  my  husband,'  said  Marie  in  her  clear,  deep 
tones ;  •  the  father  of  this  little  one,  which  you  call  Nes- 
torius.* 

Oscard  bowed  hie  head  without  surprise.  Jocelyn  was 
standing  still  as  a  statue,  with  her  hand  od  the  dying 
infant's  cheek.     No  one  dared  to  look  at  her. 

'  It  is  all  right,*  said  Marie  bluntly.  *  We  were  married 
at  Sierra  Leone  by  the  English  chaplain.  My  father,  who 
is  dead,  kept  a  hotel  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  he  knew  the 
ways  of  the — half-castes.  He  said  that  the  Protestant 
Church  at  Sierra  Leone  was  good  enough  for  him,  and  we 
were  married  there.  And4hen  \  icior  brought  me  away 
from  my  people  to  this  place  and  to  Msala.  Then  he  got 
tired  of  me — he  cared  no  more.     He  said  I  was  ugly.* 

She  pronounced  it  '  ogly,'  and  seemed  to  think  that  the 
story  finished  there.  At  all  events,  she  added  nothing  to 
it.     But  Joseph  thought  fit  to  contribute  a  pest  scriptum. 

•  You'd  better  tell  *em,  mistress,'  he  said,  '  that  he  tried 
to  starve  yer  and  them  kids — that  he  wanted  to  leave  yei 
at  Msala  to  be  massacred  by  the  tribes,  only  Mr.  Oscarc 
Bcnt  yer  down  'ere.     You'd  better  tell  'em  that.' 

•  2\o,'  she  replied,  with  a  faint  smile.  ■  No,  because  h( 
was  my  husband.' 

Guy  Oscard  was  looking  very  hard  at  Joseph,  and 
catching  his  eye,  made  a  httle  gesture  commanding  silence 
He  did  not  want  him  to  say  too  much. 

Joseph  turned  away  again  to  the  window,  and  Btoo< 
thug,  apart,  till  the  end. 
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•  I  have  no  doubt,*  said  Oscard  to  Marie,  '  that  he  would 
have  Bent  some  message  to  you  had  he  been  able  ;  but  he 
was  verj  ill — ho  was  dying — when  he  reached  Msala.  It 
was  wonderful  that  he  got  there  at  all.  We  did  what  we 
could  for  hira,  but  it  was  hopeless.' 

Marie  raised  her  slioulders  with  her  pathetic  gesture  of 
resignation. 

'  The  sleeping  sickness,'  she  said,  *  what  will  you  ? 
There  is  no  remedy.  He  alwaya  said  he  would  die  of  that. 
He  feared  it.* 

In  the  greater  sorrow  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
child,  who  w^as  staring  open-eyed  at  the  coiling.  The  two 
others — the  boy  and  girl — were  playing  on  the  doorstep 
with  some  unconsidered  trifles  from  the  dust-heap — after 
the  manner  of  children  all  the  world  over. 

*  He  was  not  a  good  maji,'  said  Marie,  turning  to 
Jocelyu,  as  if  she  alone  of  all  present  would  understand. 

•  He  was  not  a  good  husband,  but *  she  shrugged  her 

shoulders  with  one  of  her  patient,  shadowy  smiles — *  it 
makes  so  Httle  difference yes  ?  ' 

Jocelyn  said  nothing.  None  of  them  had  aught  to  say 
to  her.  For  each  in  that  room  could  lay  a  separate  sin  at 
Victor  Durnovo'8  door.  He  was  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  justice  to  the  Higher  Court  where  the  Extenuating 
Circumstance  is  fully  understood.  The  generosity  of  that 
silence  was  infectious,  and  they  told  her  nothing.  Had 
they  spoken  she  would  perforce  have  believed  them  ;  but 
then,  as  she  herself  said,  it  would  have  made  *  so  little 
difference.*  So  Victor  Durnovo  leaves  these  pages,  and  all 
we  can  do  is  to  remember  the  writing  on  the  gromid. 
Who  amongst  us  dares  to  withhold  the  Extenuating 
Circumstance  ?  W'ho  is  ready  to  leave  this  world  without 
that  crut-ch  to  lean  upon  ?  Given  a  mixed  blood — evil 
black  with  evil  white — and  what  can  the  result  be  but 
evil  ?     Given   the  climate    of    Western   Africa   and  the 
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mental  irritation  thereof,  added  to  a  lack  of  edunatiou  an<l 
the  natural  vice  inherent  in  men,  and  yon  have — Victor 
Durnovo. 

Nfistorius — the  BhamolcBa-  etretched  out  hia  little 
bare  limbs  and  turned  half  over  on  hia  side.  He  lookcid 
from  one  face  to  the  other  with  the  grave  wonder  that  wus 
his.  lie  had  never  been  taken  much  notice  of.  His  short 
walks  in  life  had  been  very  near  the  ground,  where  trifles 
look  very  largo,  and  from  whence  those  larger  atumbhng- 
blocke  which  occupy  our  attention  are  quite  invisible.  He 
had  been  the  third — the  solitary  third  child  who  usually 
makes  his  own  interest  in  life,  and  is  left  by  or  leaves  the 
rest  of  his  family. 

It  was  not  quite  clear  to  him  why  he  was  the  centre  of 
so  much  attention.  His  mind  did  not  run  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  wearer  of  borrowed 
plumes — the  sable  plumes  of  King  Death. 

He  had  always  wanted  to  get  ou  to  the  kitchen  table — 
there  was  much  there  that  interested  him,  and  supplied 
him  with  food  for  thought.  He  had  risked  his  life  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  attempts  to  scale  that  height 
with  the  assistance  of  a  saucepan  that  turned  o\^r  and 
poured  culinary  delicacies  ou  his  toes,  or  perhaps  a  sleeping 
cat  that  got  up  and  walked  away  much  annoyed.  And 
now  that  he  was  at  last  at  this  dizzy  height  he  was  sorry 
to  find  that  he  was  too  tired  to  crawl  about  and  explore 
the  vast  possibilities  of  it.  He  was  rather  too  tired  to 
convey  his  forefinger  to  his  mouih,  and  was  forced  to  work 
out  mental  problems  without  that  aid  to  thought. 

Presently  his  eyes  fell  on  Guy  Oscard's  face,  and  again 
his  own  small  features  expanded  into  a  smile. 

'  Bad  case  1  '  he  said,  and,  turning  over,  he  nestled 
down  into  the  pillow,  and  he  had  the  ansNvc?  to  the  majiy 
questions  that  puzzled  his  am&U  brain. 


OCAPTER  XL 
■IB  John's  last  caud 

*Tii  better  playing  with  a  Hod's  whelp 
Than  with  an  old  ooe  dying. 

ka  through  an  opera  runs  the  rhythm  of  one  dominant 
air,  80  through  men's  lives  there  rings  a  dominant  note, 
Boft  in  youth,  strong  in  manhood,  and  soft  again  in  old  age. 
But  it  is  always  there,  and  whether  soft  in  the  gentler 
periods,  or  strong  amidst  the  noise  and  clang  of  the  peri- 
helion, it  dominates  always  and  gives  its  tone  to  the  whole 
life. 

The  dominant  tone  of  Sir  John  Meredith's  existence 
had  been  the  high  clear  note  of  battle.  He  had  always 
found  something  or  some  one  to  fight  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  fighting  still. 
His  had  never  been  the  din  and  crash  of  warfare  by  sword 
and  cannon,  but  the  subtler,  deeper  combat  of  the  pen.  In 
his  active  days  he  had  got  through  a  vast  amount  of  work 
—that  unchromelcd  work  of  the  Foreign  OflQce  which  never 
comes,  through  the  cheap  newspapers,  to  the  voracious 
maw  cf  a  chattering  pubho.  His  name  was  better  known 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  the  Seine,  the  Bosphorus,  or 
the  swift-rolhng  Iser  than  by  the  Thames ;  and  grim  Sir 
John  was  content  to  have  it  so. 

His  face  had  never  been  public  property,  the  comic 
papers  had  never  used  his  personality  as  a  peg  upon  which 
to  hang  their  ever- changing  pohticai  principles.     But  he 
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had  always  been  '  there,*  aa  he  himsolf  vaguely  put  it 
That  is  to  say,  he  hod  always  been  at  the  hack — one  of 
those  invisible  powers  of , the  stage  by  whose  command  the 
Bcoue  is  shifted,  the  lights  are  lowered  for  tlio  tragedy,  or 
the  gay  musio  plays  on  the  buffoon.  Sir  John  had  no 
sympathy  with  a  generation  of  men  and  women  who  woirfd 
rather  be  laughed  at  and  despised  than  unnoticed.  He 
belonged  to  an  age  wherein  it  was  held  better  to  be  a 
gentleman  than  the  object  of  a  cheap  and  evanescent 
notoriety — and  he  was  at  once  the  despair  and  the  dread 
of  newspaper  interviewers,  enterprising  publishers,  and 
tuft-hunters. 

He  was  so  little  known  out  of  his  own  select  circle  that 
the  porters  in  Euston  Station  asked  each  other  in  vain 
who  the  old  swell  waiting  for  the  four  o'clock  '  up  *  from 
Liverpool  could  be.  The  four  o'clock  was,  moreover,  not 
the  first  express  which  Sir  John  had  met  that  day.  His 
stately  carriage-and-pair  had  pushed  its  way  into  the  crowd 
of  smaller  and  humbler  vehicular  fry  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon, and  on  that  occasion  also  the  old  gentleman  bad 
indulged  in  a  grave  promenade  upon  the  platform. 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  there  now,  with  his  hand 
in  the  small  of  his  back,  where  of  late  he  had  been  aware 
of  a  constant  aching  pain.  He  was  very  upright,  however, 
and  supremely  unconscious  of  the  curiosity  aroused  by  his 
presence  in  the  mind  of  the  station  canaille,*  His  lips 
were  rather  more  troublesome  than  usual,  and  his  keen 
eyes  twinkled  with  a  suppressed  excitement. 

In  former  days  there  had  been  no  one  equal  to  him  in 
certain  diplomatic  crises  where  it  was  a  question  of  brow- 
beating suavely  the  uppish  representative  of  some  foreign 
State.  No  man  could  then  rival  him  in  the  insolently 
aristocratic  school  of  diplomacy  which  England  has  made 
her  own.  But  in  hia  most  dangerous  crisis  he  had  never 
been  restlesfi,  apprehensive,  peesimistio,  as  he  was  »t  thi« 
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moment.  And  after  all  it  w;Lfl  a  very  simple  matter  that 
bad  brought  him  there.  It  was  merely  the  question  of 
meeting'  a  man  as  if  bj  accident,  and  then  afterwards 
making  that  man  do  certain  things  required  of  him. 
Moreover,  the  man  was  only  Guy  Oscard — learned  if  you 
will  in  forest  craft,  but  a  mere  child  in  the  hand  of  so  old 
a  diplomatist  as  Sir  John  Meredith. 

That  which  made  Sir  John  bo  uneasy  was  the  abiding 
knowledge  that  Jack's  wedding-day  would  dawn  in  twelve 
hours.  The  margin  was  much  too  small,  through,  how- 
ever, no  fault  of  Sir  John's.  The  West  African  steamer 
had  been  delayed — unaccountably — two  days.  A  third 
day  lost  in  the  Atlantic  would  have  overthrown  Sir  John 
Meredith's  pbin.  Ue  had  often  cut  thing's  fine  before,  but 
somehow  now — not  that  he  was  getting  old,  oh  no  I — but 
somehow  the  suspense  was  too  much  for  his  nerves.  He 
soon  became  irritated  and  distrustful.  Besides,  the  pain 
in  his  back  wearied  him  and  interfered  with  the  clear 
sequence  of  his  thoughta. 

The  owners  of  the  W^t  African  steamer  had  telegraphed 
that  the  passengers  had  left  for  London  in  two  separate 
trains.  Guy  Oscard  was  not  in  the  first — there  was  no 
positive  reason  why  he  should  be  in  the  second.  More 
depended  upon  his  being  in  this  second  express  than  Sir 
John  cared  to  contemplate. 

The  course  of  his  peregrinations  brought  him  into  the 
vicinity  of  an  inspector  whose  attitude  betokened  respect 
while  his  presence  raised  hope. 

*  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  your  train  is 
coming  ?  '  he  inquired  of  the  official. 

*  Signalled  now,  my  lord,*  repUed  th^  inspector,  touching 
Lis  cap. 

*  And  what  does  that  mean  ?  '  uncompromisingly  ign<^ 
rant  of  techmcaj  parlance. 

'  It  will  be  in  in  one  minute,  my  lord.' 
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Bir  John'g  hand  was  over  his  lips  9.8  he  walfeod  back 
to  the  carria^'o,  casting  as  it  wore  the  commander's  eye 
over  the  field. 

*  When  the  crowd  is  round  the  train  you  come  and  look 
for  me,'  be  said  to  the  footman,  who  touched  his  cookaded 
hat  in  Bih-nce. 

At  that  moment  the  train  lumbered  in,  the  engine 
wearing  that  inanely  self-important  air  affected  by  loco- 
motives of  the  larger  build.  From  oil  quarters  an  army 
of  porters  besieged  the  platform,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Sir 
John  was  in  the  centre  of  an  agitated  crowd.  There  was 
one  other  calm  man  on  that  platform — another  man  with 
no  parcels,  whom  no  one  sought  to  embrace.  His  brown 
•face  and  close-cropped  head  towered  above  a  sea  of  agitated 
^bonnets.  Sir  John,  whose  walk  in  life  had  been' through 
crowds,  elbowed  his  way  forward  and  deliberately  walked 
against  Guy  Oscard. 

*  D — n  it  I  •  he  exclaimed,  turning  round.  *  Ah  I — 
Mr.  Oscard — how  d'ye  do  ?  ' 

*  How  are  you  ?  *  replied  Guy  Oscard,  really  glad  to 
see  him. 

*  You  are  a  good  man  for  a  crowd ;  I  think  I  will 
follow  in  your  wake,'  said  Bir  John.  'A  number  of  people 
— of  the  baser  sort.  Got  my  carriage  here  somewhere. 
Fool  of  a  man  looking  for  me  in  the  wrong  place,  no  doubt. 
Where  are  you  going  ?  May  I  otter  you  a  lift  ?  This 
wuy.     Here,  John,  take  Mr.  Oi^card's  parcels.' 

He  could  not  have  done  it  better  in  his  keenest  day. 
Ouy  Oscard  was  seated  in  the  huge,  roomy  carriage  before 
tie  had  realised  what  had  happened  to  him. 

•Your  man  will  look  after  your  traps,  1  suppose?^ 
«aid  Sir  John,  hospitably  drawing  the  fur  rug  from  the 
opposite  seat.    . 

*  Yes,'  replied  Guy,  •  although  he  ia  not  my  man.  He 
is  Jack's  man,  Joseph,' 
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Ah,  of  course  ;  excellent  servant,  too.  Jack  told  me  he 
had  left  him  with  you.' 

Sir  John  leant  out  of  the  window  and  asked  the  foot- 
man whether  lie  knew  his  colloa'^uo  Joseph,  and  upon 
receiving  an  answer  in  the  Rllinnative  he  gave  orders — 
acting  as  Guy's  moutlipioco— that  the  luggage  was  to  he 
conveyed  to  Russell  Bquare.  While  these  orders  were 
hemg  executed  the  two  men  sat  waiting  in  the  carriage, 
and  {Sir  John  lost  no  time. 

'  I  am  glad,'  he  said,  •  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  for  all  your  kindness  to  my  son  in  this  wild 
expedition  of  yours.' 

•Yes,'  repUed  Osrard,  with  a  transparent  reserve  which 
rather  puzzled  Sir  John. 

•  You  must  excuse  me,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  sitting 
rather  stifBy,  if  I  appear  to  take  a  somewhat  limited 
interest  in  this  great  Simiacine  discovery,  of  which  there 
has  been  considerable  talk  in  some  circles.  The  limit  to 
my  interest  is  drawn  by  a  lameutable  ignorance.  I  am 
afraid  the  business  details  are  rather  unintelligible  to  me. 
My  son  has  endeavoured,  somewhat  cursorily  perhaps,  to 
explain  the  matter  to  me,  but  I  have  never  mastered  the 
— er — commercial  technicalities.  However,  I  understand 
ihat  you  have  made  quite  a  mint  of  money,  which  is  the 
chief  consideration — nov^adays.* 

He  drew  the  rug  more  closely  round  his  knees  and 
looked  out  of  the  window,  deeply  interested  in  a  dispute 
between  two  cabmen. 

'  Yes — we  have  been  very  successful,'  said  Oscard. 
'  How  is  your  son  now  ?  When  1  last  saw  him  he  was  in  a 
7ery  bad  way.   Indeed,  I  hardly  expected  to  see  him  again  I  * 

Sir  John  was  still  interested  in  the  dispute  which  was 
not  yet  settled. 

*  He  is  well,  thank  you.  You  know  that  he  is  going  to 
be  married.* 
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*  lie  told  me  thnt  he  was  engaged,*  replied  Oscard ; 
'but  I  did  uot  knuTv  that  anything  delinito  was  tixed.' 

'  The  most  detiDito  thing  of  all  is  hied — the  date.  It 
18  to-morrow.* 

*  To-morrow  ?  ' 

*  Yefl.  You  have  not  much  time  to  prepare  your  wed- 
ding garments.' 

'  Oh,'  replied  Oacard  with  a  laugh,  *  I  have  not  been 
bidden.* 

*I  expect  the  invitation  is  awaiting  you  at  your  house. 
No  doubt  my  sou  will  want  you  to  be  present — they  would 
both  like  you  to  be  there,  no  doubt.  But  come  wilh  me 
now ;  we  will  call  and  see  Jack.  I  know  where  to  find 
him.  In  fact,  I  have  an  appointment  with  him  at  a  quar- 
ter to  five.' 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Guy  Oscard  should  not  have 
asked  the  name  of  his  friend's  prospective  bride,  but  Sir 
John  was  ready  for  that.  He  gave  his  companion  no 
time.  Whenever  he  opened  his  lips  Sir  John  turned 
Oscard's  thoughts  aside. 

What  he  had  told  him  was  strictly  true.  He  had  an 
appointment  with  Jack — an  appointment  of  hia  own 
making. 

*  Yes,'  he  said  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  choking 
questions,  '  he  is  wonderfully  well,  as  you  will  see  for 
yourself.' 

Oscard  submitted  silently  to  this  high-handed  arrange- 
ment. He  had  not  known  Sir  John  well.  Indeed,  all  hia 
intercourse  with  him  has  been  noted  in  these  pages.  He 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  him  so  talkative  and  so  very 
friendly.  But  Guy  Oscard  was  not  a  very  deep  person. 
He  was  sublimely  indiflferent  to  the  Longdrawn  Motive. 
He  presumed  that  Sir  John  made->  friends  of  his  Bon'n 
friends ;  and  in  his  straightforward  acceptance  of  facts  ha 
was  perfectly  well  aware  that  by  his  timely  rescue  he  bed 
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nvec!  .Tnck  Meredith  from  th©  handa  of  the  tribeg.  Tho 
prcRumption  was  tliat  Sir  John  kiiew  of  this,  and  it  waB 
only  natural  that  he  should  be  somewhat  e:^ceptionaily 
gracious  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  son's  life. 

It  would  seem  that  Sir  John  divined  these  thoughts,  for 
he  presently  spoke  of  thum. 

*  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  with  my 
son  wo  have  not  been  very  communicative  lately,'  he  said, 
with  that  deliberation  which  he  knew  how  to  assume  when 
he  desired  to  be  heard  without  interruption.  '  I  am  there- 
fore almost  entirely  ignorant  of  your  African  affairs,  but  I 
imagine  Jack  owes  more  to  your  pluck  and  promptness 
than  has  yet  transpired.  I  gathered  as  much  from  one  or 
two  conversations  I  had  with  Miss  Gordon  when  she  was 
in  England.     I  am  one  of  Miss  Gordon's  many  admirers.' 

*  And  I  am  another,'  said  Oscard  frankly. 

*  Ah  1  Then  you  are  happy  enough  to  be  the  object  of 
a  reciprocal  feeling  wliich  for  myself  I  could  scarcely 
expect.  She  spoke  of  you  in  no  measured  language.  I 
gathered  from  her  that  if  you  had  not  acted  with  great 
promptitude  the — er — happy  event  of  to-morrow  could  not 
have  taken  place.* 

The  old  man  paused,  and  Guy  Oscard,  who  looked 
somewhat  distressed  and  distinctly  uncomfortable,  could 
find  no  graceful  way  of  changing  the  conversation. 

'  In  a  word,'  went  on  Sir  John  in  a  very  severe  tone, 
'  I  owe  you  a  great  debt.     You  saved  my  boy's  life,* 

*  Yes,  but  you  see,'  argued  Oscard,  finding  his  tongue 
at  last,  '  out  there  things  like  that  don't  count  for  so 
much.' 

'  Oh — don't  they  ?  *  There  was  the  suggestion  of  a 
smile  beneath  Sir  John's  grim  eyebrows. 

*  No,'  returned  Oscard  rather  lamely,  'it  is  a  sort  of 
thing  that  happens  every  day  out  there.* 

Sir  John  turned  suddenly,  and    with   the   conrtlineaff 
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that  was  ever  his  he  indulgod  in  a  rare  exhibition 
fueling.     He  laid  bis  hand  on  Gay  Oscnrd's  stalwart  knee. 

*  My  doar  Oscard,'  he  said,  and  when  he  chose  he  could 
render  his  voice  very  soft  and  alTectionate,  '  none  of  those 
arguments  apply  to  me  because  I  am  not  out  there.  I  like 
you  for  trying  to  make  little  of  your  exploit.  Such  conduct 
is  worthy  of  you — worthy  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  you  cannot 
disguise  the  fact  that  Jack  owes  his  Ufe  to  you  and  I  owe 
you  the  same,  which,  between  you  and  me  I  may  mention, 
is  more  valuable  to  me  than  my  own.  I  want  you  to 
remember  always  that  I  am  your  debtor,  and  if — if  cir- 
cumstances should  ever  seem  to  indicate  that  the  feeling 
I  have  for  you  is  anything  but  friendly  and  kind,  do  me 
the  honour  of  disbeheving  those  indications — you  under- 
stand ?  • 

*  Yes,'  replied  Oscard  untruthfully. 

*  Here  we  are  at  Lady  Cantourne's,*  continued  Sir 
John,  'where,  as  it  happens,  I  expect  to  meet  Jack.  Her 
ladyship  is  narurally  interested  in  the  affair  of  to-morrow, 
and  has  kindly  undertaken  to  keep  us  up  to  date  in  our 
behaviour.     You  will  come  in  with  me  ? '  * 

Oscard  remembered  afterwards  that  he  was  rather 
puzzled — that  there  was  perhaps  in  his  simple  mind  the 
faintest  tinge  of  a  suspicion.  At  the  moment,  however, 
there  was  no  time  to  do  anything  but  follow.  The  man 
had  already  nmg  the  bell,  and  Lady  Cantoume'a  butler 
was  holding  the  door  open.  There  was  something  in  his 
attitude  vaguely  suggestive  of  expectation.  He  never  took 
his  eyes  from  Sir  John  Meredith's  face,  as  if  on  the  alert 
for  an  unspoken  order. 

Guy  Oscard  followed  his  companion  into  the  hall,  and 
the  very  scent  of  the  house — for  each  house  speaks  to 
more  senses  than  one — made  his  heart  leap  in  his  broad 
bredst.  It  seemed  as  il  Millicent's  presence  was  in  the 
fer7  air.     This  was  mere  than  he  could  have  hoped.     He 
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had  not  intended  to  call  this  afternoon,  although  the  risit 
wap  only  to  have  been  postponed  for  twenty-four  houra. 

Sir  John  Meredith's  face  was  a  marvel  to  tee.  It  waa 
^uit«  steady.  He  waa  upright  and  alert,  with  all  the 
intrepidity  of  his  mind  up  in  arms.  There  waa  a  light  in 
his  eyes — a  frloAm  of  lit^ht  from  other  days,  not  yet  burnt 
•ut. 

He  laid  aside  \n»  gold-headed  cane  and  threw  back  his 
■houldern. 

'  Is  Mr.  Meredith  upstairs  ?'  he  said  to  tha  butler. 

*  Tes— sir.' 

The  man  moved  towards  the  stairs. 

*  You  need  not  come !  '  said  Sir  John,  holding  up  his 
hand. 

The  butler  stood  aside  and  Sir  John  led  the  way  up  te 
the  drawing-room. 

At  the  door  he  paused  for  a  moment.  Guy  Oscard 
was  at  his  heels.  Then  he  opened  the  door  rather  slowly, 
and  motioned  gracefully  with  his  left  hand  to  Oscard  to 
pass  in  before  him. 

Oscard  stepped  forward.  When  he  had  crossed  the 
threshold  Sir  John  closed  the  door  sharply  behind  him  and 
turned  to  go  downstairs. 


CHAPTER   Xlil 

k   TI10I8 

Men  lery*  women  kneeling;  when  they  get  on  their  feet  thej 

go  away. 

Ody  Obcard  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold.  He 
heard  the  door  close  behind  him,  and  he  took  two  stops 
farther  forward. 

Jack  Meredith  and  Millicent  were  at  the  fireplace. 
There  was  a  hoafp  of  disordered  paper  and  string  upon  the 
table,  and  a  few  wedding  presents  standing  in  the  miiit  of 
their  packing. 

Millicent's  pretty  face  was  quite  white.  She  looked 
from  Meredith  to  Oscard  with  a  sudden  horror  in  her  eyes. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  was  at  a  loss — quite 
taken  aback. 

'  Oh— h  1 '  she  whispered,  and  that  was  all. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  tense  as  if  something  in 
the  atmosphere  was  about  to  snap  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
the  wheels  of  Sir  John's  retreating  carriage  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  three  persons  in  the  drawing-room. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment,  but  in  that  moment  the  two 

men  saw  clearly.     It  was  as  if  the  veil  from  the  girl's 

mind  had  fallen — leaving   her   thoughts   confessed,   bare 

before  them.     In  the  same  instant  they  both  saw — they 

both  sped  back  in  thought  to  their  first  meeting,  to  the 

hundred  links  of  the   chain   that  brought  them   to   the 

present  moment — they  knew  ;  and  Millioebt  felt  that  they 

knew. 

3.;6 
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*  Are  you  polng  to  be  married  to-morrow  ?  '  asked  Guy 
0«card  doliborately.  He  never  was  a  man  to  whom  a 
Buoceasful  appual  for  the  slightest  miti<,'ation  of  justice 
ould  have  been  made.  His  dealings  had  ever  been  with 
men,  from  whom  he  had  exacted  as  scrupulous  an  honour 
as  he  had  given.  lie  did  not  know  that  women  are 
different — that  honour  is  not  their  strong  point. 

Millicent  did  not  answer.  She  looked  to  Meredith  to 
answer  for  her ;  but  Meredith  was  looking  at  Oscard,  and 
in  his  lazy  eyes  there  glowed  the  singular  affection  and 
admiration  which  he  had  bestowed  long  time  before  on  this 
simple  gentleman — his  mental  inferior. 

*  Are  you  going  to  be  married  to-morrow  ? '  repeated 
Oscard,  standing  quite  still,  with  a  calmness  that  frightened 
her. 

*  Yes,'  she  answered  rather  feebly. 

She  knew  that  she  could  explain  it  all.  She  could 
have  explained  it  to  either  of  them  separately,  but  to  both 
together,  somehow  it  was  difficult.  Her  mmd  was  filled 
with  clamouring  arguments  and  explanations  and  plausible 
excuses ;  but  she  did  not  know  which  to  select  first.  None 
of  them  seemed  quite  equal  to  this  occasion.  These  men 
required  something  deeper,  and  stronger,  and  simpler  than 
she  had  to  offer  them. 

Moreover,  she  was  paralysed  by  a  feeling  that  was 
quite  new  to  her — a  horrid  feeling  that  something  had 
gone  from  her.  She  had  lost  her  strongest,  her  single 
arm :  her  beauty.  This  seemed  to  have  fallen  from  her. 
It  seemed  to  count  for  nothing  at  this  time:  There  is  a 
time  that  comes  as  surely  as  death  will  oome  in  the  Hfe  of 
every  beautiful  woman — a  time  wherein  she  suddenly 
realises  how  trivial  a  thing  her  beauty  is — how  limited^ 
how  useless,  how  ineffectual  I 

Millicent  Chyne  made  a  httle  appealing  movement 
towards  Meredith,  who  relentlessly  stepped  back.     It  wm 
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tho  magic  of  t)ie  love  that  filled  his  hoart  for  Oecard. 
Had  she  wronpied  any  man  in  tho  world  but  Guy  Oscard, 
that  little  movement— full  of  love  and  tenderness  and 
Bweot  contrition — might  have  saved  her.  But  it  was 
Oscard's  heart  that  she  had  broken  ;  for  broken  they  both 
knew  it  to  be,  and  Jack  Meredith  stepped  back  from  her 
touch  as  from  pollution.  His  sapcrficia,!,  imagined  love 
for  her  had  been  killed  at  a  single  blow.  Iler  beauty  was 
no  more  to  him  at  that  moment  than  the  beauty  of  a 
picture. 

*  Oh,  Jack  I  *  sne  gasped ;  and  had  there  been  another 
woman  in  the  room  that  woman  would  have  known  that 
Millicent  lovod  him  with  the  love  that  comes  once  only. 
But  men  are  not  very  acute  in  such  matters — they  either 
read  wrong  or  not  at  all. 

*  It  is  all  a  mistake,'  she  said  breathlessly,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other. 

'  A  most  awkward  mistake,*  suggeated  Meredith  with  a 
oruel  smile  that  made  her  wince. 

'  Mr.  Oscard  must  have  mistaken  me  altogether,'  the 
girl  went  on,  volubly  addressing  herself  to  Meredith — she 
wanted  nothing  from  Oscard.  *I  may  have  been  silly, 
perhaps,  or  merely  ignorant  and  blind.  How  was  I  to 
know  that  he  meant  what  he  said  ?  ' 

'  How,  indeed  ?  *  agreed  Meredith  with  a  grave 
bow. 

'  Besides,  he  has  no  business  to  come  here  bringing 
false  accusations  against  me.  He  has  no  right — it  is 
cruel  and  ungentlemanly.  He  cannot  prove  anything ;  he 
cannot  say  that  I  ever  distinctly  gave  him  to  understand — 
er,  anything — that  I  ever  promised  to  be  engaged  or  any- 
thing like  that.' 

She  turned  upon  Oscard,  whose  demeanour  was  stolid, 
almost  dense.  He  lo^kf^d  very  lacsje  and  somewhat  diffi- 
euit  tft  move. 
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*  H«  ha«  not  attempted  to  do  io  yet,'  gu^pested  Jack 

■  iiarely,  lookinjj  at  his  friend. 

'  I  do  not  iee  that  it  is  quite  a  question  of  proofs,'  said 
0tcard  quietly,  in  a  yoice  that  did  not  sound  like  his  at  all. 

■  We  are  not  in  a  court  of  justice,  where  ladies  like  to 
Hottle  thepc  questions  now.  If  we  were  I  could  challenge 
you  to  produce  my  letters.  There  is  no  doubt  of  my 
meaning  in  them.' 

'  There  are  also  my  poor  contributions  to — your  collec- 
tion,' chimed  in  Jack  Meredith.  '  A  comparison  must  have 
been  interesting  to  you,  by  the  same  mail  presumably, 
under  the  same  postmark.' 

'  I  made  no  comparison,'  the  girl  cried  defiantly.  '  There 
was  no  question  of  comparison.* 

She  said  it  shamelessly,  and  it  hurt  Meredith  more  than 
it  hurt  Guy  Oscard,  for  whom  the  sting  was  intended. 

*  Comparison  or  no  comparison,'  said  Jack  Meredith 
quickly,  with  the  keeness  of  a  good  fencer  who  has  been 
touched,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  you  were 
engaged  to  us  both  at  the  same  time.  You  told  us  both  to 
go  out  and  make  a  fortune  wherewith  to  buy — your  affec- 
tions. One  can  only  presume  that  the  highest  bidder  — 
the  owner  of  the  largest  fortune— was  to  be  the  happy 
man.  Unfortunately  we  became  partners,  and — such  was 
the  power  of  your  fascination — we  made  the  fortune  ;  but 
we  share  and  share  alike  in  that.  We  are  equal,  so  far  as 
the — price  is  concerned.  The  situation  is  interesting  and 
rather — amusing.  It  is  your  turn  to  move.  We  await 
vour  further  instructions  in  considerable  suspense ' 

Slie  stareil  at  him  with  bloodleaa  lips.  She  did  not 
teem  to  understand  what  he  was  saying.  At  last  sh« 
•p*ke,  ignoring  Guy  Oscard's  presence  altogether. 

*  Considering  that  we  are  to  be  married  to  morrow,  I 
do  not  think  that  you  should  speak  to  me  like  that,'  she 
said  with  a  stranse.  coxic©»trat©d  ©agerness. 
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'  Pardon  me,  wo  are  not  going  to  be  married  to-morrow.* 

Her  brilliant  tootb  cloBod  on  her  lower  lip  with  a  snap, 
and  she  stood  looking  at  him,  breathing  bo  hard  that  th« 
loand  waB  alniont  a  Rob. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  aho  whispered  hoarsely. 

He  raised  his  shouldern  in  polite  surprise  at  her  dubiesa 
of  comprehension. 

*  In  the  unfortunate  circumBtances  in  which  you  are 
placed,'  he  explained,  '  it  seems  to  me  that  the  least  one 
can  do  is  to  offer  every  a.s8istance  in  one's  power.  Please 
consider  me  hors  de  conccnirs.     In  a  word — I  scratch.' 

She  gasped  like  a  swimmer  Rwinaming  for  life.  She 
was  fighting  for  that  which  some  deem  dearer  than  life — 
namely,  her  love.  For  it  is  not  only  the  good  women  who 
love,  though  these  understand  it  best  and  see  farther  into  it. 

'  Then  you  can  never  have  cared  for  me,'  she  cried. 
*  All  that  you  have  told  me,'  and  her  eyes  flashed  trium- 
phantly across  Oscard,  '  all  that  you  promised  and  vowed 
was  utterly  false — if  you  turn  against  me  at  the  first  word 
of  a  man  who  was  carried  away  by  his  own  vanity  into 
thinking  things  that  he  had  no  business  to  think.' 

If  Guy  Oscard  was  no  great  adept  at  wordy  warfare, 
he  was  at  all  events  strong  in  his  reception  of  punishment 
He  stood  upright  and  quiescent,  betraying  by  neither  sign 
nor  movement  that  her  words  could  hurt  him. 

'  I  beg  to  suggest  again,'  said  Jack  composedly,  *  that 
Oscard  has  not  yet  brought  any  accusations  against  you. 
Von  have  brought  them  all  yourself,* 

'You  are  both  cruel  and  cowardly,*  she  exclaimed, 
suddenly  descending  to  vituperation.  '  Two  to  one.  Two 
men — gentlemen — against  one  defenceless  girl.  Of  course 
I  am  not  able  to  argue  with  you.  Of  course  you  can  get 
the  best  of  me.     It  is  so  easy  to  be  sarcastic' 

*  I  do  not  imagine,'  retorted  Jack,  '  that  anything  that 
we  can  say  or  do  will  have  much  permanent  power  of 
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hurting  yon.  For  the  l&flt  two  years  you  haye  been  en- 
gaged in  an — intri^oie  §uch  as  a  thin-Bkinned  or  sensitive 
person  would  hardly  of  hur  own  free  will  undertake.  Yon 
may  be  able  to  explain  it  to  yourself — no  doubt  you  are — 
but  to  our  more  limited  oomprehensions  it  must  remain 
inexplicable.     We  can  only  judge  from  appearances.' 

'  And  of  oourse  appearanoes  go  against  me — thej 
always  do  against  a  woman,'  she  cried  rather  brokenly. 

*  You  would  have  been  wise  to  have  taken  that  peculi- 
arity into  consideration  sooner,'  replied  Jack  Meredith 
coldly.  *  I  admit  that  I  am  puzzled ;  I  cannot  quite  get 
at  your  motive.  Presumably  it  is  one  of  those — tweet 
feminine  inconsistencies  which  are  so  charming  in  books.* 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Jack  Meredith  waited  politely 
to  hear  if  she  had  anything  further  to  say.  Hie  clean-cut 
face  was  quite  paUid  ;  the  suppressed  anger  in  his  eyes  waa 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  meet  than  open  fury.  The  man 
who  never  forgets  himself  before  a  woman  is  likely  to  be 
au  absolute  master  of  women. 

*  1  think,'  he  added.  •  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said.' 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Millicent  Chyne  glanced 
towards  Guy  Oscard.  He  could  have  saved  her  yet — by  a 
simple  lie.  Had  he  been  an  impossibly  magnanimous 
man,  such  as  one  meets  in  books  only,  he  could  have  ex- 
plained that  the  mistake  was  all  his,  that  she  was  quite 
right,  that  bis  own  vanity  had  blinded  him  into  a  great 
and  unwarranted  presumption.  But,  unfortunately,  he 
was  only  a  human  bemg — a  man  who  was  ready  to  give  as 
full  a  measure  as  he  exacted.  The  unfortunate  mistake  to 
which  he  clung  was  that  the  same  sense  of  justice,  the 
same  code  of  honour,  must  serve  for  men  and  women  alike. 
Bo  Millicent  Chyne  looked  in  vain  for  that  indulgence 
which  is  80  inconsistently  offered  to  women,  merely  because 
ibey  are  women — the  indulgence  which  is  sometimes  given 
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And  «()njctimeB  withheld,  according  to  the  noftness  of  the 
mascuJiuo  heart  and  the  beauty  of  the  KU|)j)Ji}int  feminine 
form.  Guy  Oecard  wuw  (^uito  Bure  of  hJK  own  impressions. 
This  girl  had  allowed  him  to  begin  loving  her,  had  «n- 
oouraged  him  to  go  on,  had  lod  him  to  believe  that  his  love 
was  returned.  And  in  his  simple  ignorance  of  the  world 
he  did  not  see  why  these  matters  should  W,  locked  up  in  his 
own  breast  from  a  raistakea  sense  of  chivalry  to  be  accorded 
where  no  chivalry  was  due. 

'  No,'  he  answered.    '  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.' 

Without  looking;  towards  her,  Jack  Meredith  made  a 
few  steps  towards  the  door — quieth\  self-coniposedly,  with 
that  perfect  savoir-faire  of  the  social  expert  that  made  him 
different  from  other  men.  Miliicent  Chyne  felt  a  sudden 
plebeian  desire  to  scream.  It  was  all  so  heartlessly  well-bred. 
He  turned  on  his  heel  with  a  little  half-cynical  bow. 

*  I  leave  my  name  with  you,'  he  said.  *  It  is  probabl* 
that  you  will  be  put  to  some  inconvenience.  I  can  only 
regret  that  thi*? — denouement  did  not  come  some  months 
ago.  You  are  likely  to  suffer  more  than  I^  because  I  do 
not  care  what  the  world  thinks  of  me.  Therefore  you  may 
tell  the  world  what  you  choose  about  me — -that  I  drink, 
that  I  gamble,  that  I  am  lacking  in — honour  !  Anything: 
that  suggests  itself  to  you,  in  fact.  Tou  need  not  go  away ; 
I  will  do  that.' 

She  listened  with  compressed  lips  and  heaving  shoulders 
and  the  bitterest  drop  in  her  cup  was  the  knowledge  that 
he  despised  her.  During  the  last  few  minutes  he  had  said 
and  done  nothinf;:  tliat  lowered  him  in  her  estimation — that 
touched  in  any  way  her  love  for  him.  He  had  not  lowered 
kimself  in  any  way,  but  he  had  suavely  trodden  her  under 
foot.  His  last  words — the  inexorable  intention  of  going 
away — sapped  her  last  lingering  hope.  She  could  never 
regain  even  a  tithe  of  his  affection. 

'  I  think,'  he  went  on,  '  that  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
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ILinkinp  that  Guj  Osoard'a  nnmo  muet  be  kopt  out  of  this 
entirely.     1  give  you  c<irU  bl-a7ichc  except  that.* 

With  a  slight  iDclination  of  the  head  ho  walked  to  the 
door.  It  was  characteristio  of  him  that  although  he  walked 
•lowly  he  never  turned  his  head  nor  paused. 

Oscard  followed  him  with  the  patient  apathy  of  the 
large  and  mystified. 

And  80  they  left  her — amidst  the  disorder  of  the  half- 
unpacked  wedding  presents — amidst  the  ruin  of  her  own 
life.  Perhaps,  after  all,  she  was  not  wholly  bad.  Few 
people  are ;  they  are  only  bad  enough  to  be  wholly  unsatis- 
factory and  quite  incomprehensible.  She  must  have  known 
the  risk  she  was  rimning,  and  yet  she  could  not  stay  her 
hand.  She  must  have  known  long  before  that  she  really 
loved  Jack  Meredith,  and  that  she  was  playing  fast  and 
loose  with  the  happiness  of  her  whole  life.  She  knew  that 
hundreds  of  girls  around  her  were  doing  the  t-ame,  and, 
with  all  shame  be  it  mentioned,  not  a  few  married  women. 
But  they  seemed  to  be  able  to  carry  it  through  without 
accident  or  hindrance.  And  illogically,  thoughtlessly,  she 
blamed  her  ovm  ill -fortune. 

She  stood  looking  blankly  at  the  door  which  had  closed 
behind  three  men — one  old  and  two  young — and  perhaps 
she  realised  the  fact  that  such  creatures  may  be  led  blindly, 
helplessly,  with  a  single  hair,  but  that  that  hair  may  snap 
fct  any  moment. 

She  was  not  thinking  of  Guy  Oscard.  Him  she  had 
never  loved.  He  had  only  been  one  of  her  experiments, 
and  by  his  very  simplicity — above  all,  by  his  uncompromis- 
ing honesty — he  had  outwitted  her. 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  at  that  moment  she 
Bcarcely  knew  the  weigh c  of  her  own  remorse.  It  sat  lightly 
on  her  shoulders  then,  and  it  was  only  later  on,  when  her 
beauty  began  to  fade,  whfi£  years  came  and  brought  no  joy 
for  the  middie-fcgeo  unmarried  woman,  that  she  began  t<j 
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realiflo  what  it  was  that  she  had  to  carry  through  life  with 
her.  At  that  moment  a  thounand  other  thoughts  filled  her 
mind — such  thoughts  as  one  would  expect  to  find  there. 
How  was  the  world  to  be  deceived  ?  The  gueeta  would 
have  to  be  put  ofif — the  wedding  countermanded — the  pre- 
Bents  returned.  And  the  world — her  world — would  laugh 
Ld  its  sleeve.     There  lay  the  sting. 


CHAPTER  XLn 

A    BTBONG    FRIENDSHIP 

Still  ranst  the  man  move  eadlier  for  the  drenmi 
Thttt  mocked  the  boy. 

*  Wherk  are  you  going  ?  '  asked  Meredith,  when  they  wer« 
in  the  street. 

*  Home.' 

They  walked  on  a  few  paces  together. 

*  May  I  come  with  you  ?  '  asked  Meredith  again, 

*  Certainly ;  I  have  a  good  4eal  to  tell  you.* 

They  called  a  cab,  and  singularly  enough  they  drove  all 
the  way  to  Russell  Square  without  speaking.  These  two 
men  had  worked  together  for  many  months,  and  men  who 
have  a  daily  task  in  common  usually  learn  to  perform  it 
without  much  interchange  of  observation.  When  one  man 
gets  to  know  the  mind  of  another,  conversation  assumes  a 
place  of  secondary  importance.  These  two  had  been 
through  more  incidents  together  than  usually  fall  to  the  lot 
of  man — each  knew  how  the  other  would  act  and  think 
onder  given  circumstances  ;  each  knew  what  the  other  waa 
thinking  now. 

The  house  in  Russell  Square,  the  quiet  house  in  the 
comer  where  the  cabs  do  not  pass,  was  lighted  up  and  astir 
when  they  reached  it.  The  old  butler  held  open  the  door 
with  a  smile  of  welcome  and  a  faint  aroma  of  whisky.  The 
luggage  had  been  discreetly  removed.  Joseph  had  gone  to 
Mr.  Meredith's  chambers.  Gay  Oscard  led  the  way  to  the 
smoking-room  at  the  back  of  the  house — the  room  wherein 

345 
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the  eccentric  Oscard  had  written  bis  great  hifltory — th« 
room  in  which  Victor  Dumovo  had  first  suggested  the 
8imiacine  scheme  to  the  historian'B  son. 

The  two  eurvivors  of  the  originating  trio  passed  into 
this  room  together,  and  closed  the  door  behind  them. 

*  The  wordt  of  one's  own  private  tragedies  is  that  they 
are  usually  only  comedies  in  disguise,'  said  Jack  Meredith 
oracularly. 

Guy  Oscard  grunted.     He  was  looking  for  his  pipe. 

*  If  we  heard  this  of  any  two  fellows  except  our- 
selves  we  should  think  it  an  excellent  joke,'  went  on 
Meredith. 

Oscard  nodded.  He  lighted  his  pipe,  and  still  he  said 
nothing. 

'  Hang  it  1 '  exclaimed  Jack  Meredith,  suddenly  throw- 
ing himself  back  in  his  chair,  '  it  w  a  good  joke.' 

He  laughed  softly,  and  all  the  while  his  eyes,  watchful, 
wise,  anxious,  were  studying  Guy  Oscard's  face. 

*  He  is  harder  hit  than  I  am,'  he  was  reflecting.  'Poor 
old  Oscard  1  * 

The  habit  of  self-suppression  was  so  strong  upon  him — 
acquired  as  a  mere  social  duty — that  it  was  only  natural 
for  him  to  think  less  of  himself  than  of  the  expediency  of 
the  moment.  The  social  discipline  is  as  powerful  an  agent 
as  that  military  discipline  that  makes  a  man  throw  away 
his  own  life  for  the  good  of  the  many. 

Oscard  laughed,  too,  in  a  strangely  staccato  manner. 

*  It  is  rather  a  sudden  change,'  observed  Meredith ; 
'  and  all  brought  about  by  your  coming  into  that  room  at 
that  particular  moment — by  accident.' 

*  Not  by  accident,'  corrected  Oscard,  speaking  at  last, 
'I  was  brought  there  and  pushed  into  the  room,* 

*  By  whom  ?  ' 

*  By  your  father.* 

Jack  Meredith  sat  upright.     He  drew  his  curved  hana 
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ilowlj  down  over  hie  f&ca — keen  and  delicatu  ai  was  his 
uind — bis  eyes  deep  with  thought. 

♦The  Guv'nor,'  he  said  elowlj.  'The  Guv'nor— hj 
|3odl' 

He  reflected  for  some  seconds. 

*  Tell  me  how  he  did  it,'  he  Baid  curtly. 

Oscard  told  him,  rather  incoheroutly,  between  the  puffi. 

e  did  not  attempt  to  make  a  story  of  it,  but  merely  related 

he  facts  as  they  had  happened  to  him.     It  ia  probable 

hat  to  him  the  act  was   veiled  which   Jack   saw   quite 

distinctly. 

♦That  ie  the  sort  of  thinj^,'  was  Meredith's  comment 
when  the  story  was  finished,  *  that  takes  the  conceit  out  of 
a  fellow.  I  suppose  I  have  more  than  my  share.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  good  for  me  to  find  that  I  am  not  so  clover  as  I 
thought  I  was — that  there  are  plenty  of  cleverer  fellows 
about,  and  that  one  of  thorn  ia  an  old  man  of  seventy-nine. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  he  was  right  all  olong.  He  eaw 
clearly  where  you  and  I  were — damnably  blind.* 

He  nibbed  his  slim  brown  hands  together,  and  looked 
across  at  his  companion  with  a  smile  wherein  the  youthful 
self-confidence  was  less  discernible  than  of  yore.  The 
smile  faded  as  he  looked  at  Oscard.  He  was  thinking  that 
he  looked  older  and  graver — more  of  a  middle-aged  man 
who  has  left  something  behind  him  in  life — and  the  sight 
reminded  him  of  the  few  grey  hairs  that  were  above  hia 
own  temples. 

'  Come,*  he  said  more  cheerfully,  '  tell  me  your  news. 
Let  us  change  the  subject.  Let  us  throw  aside  light 
dalliance  and  return  to  questions  of  money.  More  im- 
portant— much  more  satisfactory.  I  suppose  you  have 
left  Durnovo  in  charge  ?  Has  Joseph  come  home  with 
you  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Joseph  has  come  home  with  me.     Durnovo  is 

M 
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*  Dead  I  ' 

Guy  OBcard  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips. 

*  He  died  at  Mmla  of  the  slueping  sicknesp.  He  wm  i 
bigger  bUcki^fnard  than  \^o  tlioaght.  He  war  a  alavo 
dealer  and  a  slave-owner.  Those  forty  men  wo  picked  u] 
at  Msala  were  slavofl  belonging  to  him.' 

'  Ach  I '  It  was  a  Btranrjo  exclamation,  as  if  he  ha< 
burnt  hia  fingers.  '  Who  knows  of  thi»j  ? '  he  asked  im 
mediately.  The  expediency  of  the  moment  had  presenter 
itself  to  his  mind  again. 

*  Only  ourselves,*  returned  Oscard.  '  You,  Joseph,  and  I. 
'  That  is  all  right,  and  the  sooner  we  forget  that  th 

better.     It  would  be  a  dangerous  story  to  telL' 

*  So  I  concluded,'  said  Oscard,  in  his  slow,  thoughtfc 
way.     *  Joseph  swears  he  won't  breathe  a  word  of  it.* 

Jack  Meredith  nodded.  He  looked  rather  pale  beneat 
the  light  of  the  gas. 

'  Joseph  is  all  right,'  he  said.     '  Go  on.' 
'  It  was  Joseph  who  found  it  out,*  continued  Oscan 
*  np  at  the  Plateau.     I  paraded  the  whole  crowd,  told  thej 
what  I  bad  found  out,  and  chucked  up  the  whole  concei 
in  your  name  and  mine.     Next  morning  I  abandoned  tl 
Plateau  with  such  D:ien  as  cared  to  come.     Nearly  half  < 
them  stayed  with  Durnovo.     I  thought  it  was  in  order  thi 
they  might  share  in  the  Simiacin^ — I  told  them  they  con 
have  the  whole  confounded  lot  of  the  stuff.     But  it  w; 
not  that ;  they  tricked  Durnovo  there.     They  wanted 
get  him  to  tliemselves.     In  going  down  the  river  we  h> 
an   accident   with   two   of   the  boats,  which  necessitat- .1 
staying  at  Msala.     While  we  were  waiting  there,  one  nig- 
after  ten  o'clock  the  poor  devil  came,  alone,  in  a  cane 
They  had  simply  cut  him  in  slices — a  most  beastly  sigl 
I  wake  up  sometimes  even  now  dreaming  of  it,  and  I  a 
Dot  a  fanciful  soi't  of  fellow.     Joseph  went  into  his  rot 
and  was  simply  sick  ;  I  didn't  know  that  you  could  be  ma 
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rick  by  anything  you  .saw.  The  sleeping  sickness  was  on 
Dumovo  then  ;  he  had  brought  ii  with  him  from  the 
Plateau.     He  dio»l  before  morning.* 

Oscard  cea.'^od  spoa^inp  and  returned  to  hia  pipe.  Jack 
Meredith,  looking  hdg<;ard  and  worn,  wag  leaning  back  in 
his  chair. 

'  Poor  devil  1  '  ho  exclaimed.  •  There  wa9  al  w'ayj'  gome- 
Ihing  tnii^io  about  Durnovo.  I  did  hate  that  man,  0«card. 
I  hated  him  and  ail  his  works.' 

*  Well,  he's  goco  to  his  account  now.' 

'  Yes,  but  that  does  not  make  him  any  better  a  man 
while  he  was  alive.  Don't  let  us  cant  about  him  now. 
The  man  was  an  unniitij^atod  scoundrel — perhaps  he 
deserved  all  he  got.' 

*  Perhaps  he  did.     ITe  was  Marie's  husband.' 

*  The  de\*il  he  was  I  ' 

Meredith  fell  into  a  long  reverie.  Ho  was  thinking  of 
Jocelyn  and  her  dislike  for  Dumovo,  of  ibe  Ecene  in  the 
drawing-room  of  the  bungalow  at  Loango  ;  of  a  thousand 
incidents  all  coruiected  with  .locehn. 

'  How  I  hate  thnt  man  1 '  he  excl&imod  at  Inngth. 
•Thank  God — he  is  dead — because  I  should  have  killed 
him.' 

Guy  Oscard  looked  at  huu  with  a  slow  pensive  wonder. 
Perhaps  he  knew  more  than  Jack  Meredith  knew  himselt 
of  the  thoughts  thac  concGived  those  words — so  out  of 
place  in  that  quiet  room,  from  those  suave  aiit3  courtly 
lips. 

All  the  emotions  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  concentrated 
into  this  one  day  of  Jack  Meredith's  existence.  Oscard'a 
presence  was  a  comfort,  to  him — the  presence  of  a  calm, 
strong  man  is  better  than  many  words. 

'  So  this,'  he  said,  '  is  the  end  of  the  Simiacine.  It 
iid  not  look  like  a  tragedy  whan  we  went  into  it.' 

*  So  far  as  I  am  concerned/  replied  Osqaird  with  quiet 
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determination,  Mt  certainly  10  the  end  of  the  Simiacinol 
I  have  had  enough  of  it.  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  look 
for  that  Plateau  again.' 

*  Nor  I.  I.  8uppoi;o  h  will  be  ntarted  afl  a  lirnite<l  lia- 
bility company  by  &  Gorman  in  six  months.  Some  of  the 
Dativep  will  leavo  landmarks  as  they  come  down  bo  as  to 
find  their  way  back.' 

•I  don't  think  so!' 

*  Why  7  • 

Oscard  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips. 

'When  Durnovo  came  dowu  to  Msala/  he  explained, 
*  he  had  the  sleeping  sickness  on  him.  Where  did  he  get 
it  from  ? ' 

'  By  God  I '  ejaculated  Jack  Meredith,  '  I  never  thought 
of  that.  He  got  it  up  at  the  Plateau.  He  left  it  behind 
him.     They  have  got  it  up  there  now.* 

*  Not  now * 

*  What  do  you  mean,  Oscard  ? ' 

'Merely  that  all  those  fellows  np  there  are  dead. 
There  is  ninety  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Sinaiacine 
packed  ready  for  carrying  to  the  coast,  standing  in  a  pile 
on  the  Plateau,  and  there  are  thirty-four  dead  men  keeping 
watch  over  it.' 

'  Is  it  as  infectious  as  that  ?  ' 

*  When  it  first  shows  itself,  infectious  is  not  the  word 
It  is  nothing  but  a  plague.  Not  one  of  those  fellows  cai 
have  escaped.* 

Jack  Meredith  sat  forward  and  rubbed  his  two  hand 
pensively  over  his  knees. 

*  So,'  he  said,  '  only  you  and  I  and  Joseph  know  whei 
the  Simiacine  Plateau  is.' 

*  That  i3  so,*  answered  Oscard, 
'  And  Joseph  won*t  go  back  ? ' 
•Not  if  yon  were  to  give  him  that   ninety  thousai 

pounds*  worth  of  stuff.' 
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*  And  jon  will  not  go  back  ?  ' 

*  Not  for  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Thoro  ia  a 
onrsd  on  that  place.* 

*  I  believe  there  is,'  said  Meredith. 

And  such  was  the  end  of  the  great  Simiacine  Scheme 
—the  wonder  of  a  few  seasons.  Some  day,  when  the  great 
Sahara  is  turned  into  an  inland  sea,  when  steamers  shall 
ply  where  sand  now  flies  before  the  desert  wind,  '.lie 
Plateau  may  be  found  again.  Some  day,  when  Africji  is 
cut  from  east  to  west  by  a  railway  line,  some  adventuroufl 
Boul  will  scale  the  height  of  one  of  many  mountains,  one 
that  seems  no  different  from  the  rest  and  yet  is  held  in 
ftwe  by  the  phantom-haunted  denizens  of  the  gloomy 
forest,  and  there  he  will  find  a  pyramid  of  wooden  cases 
surrounded  by  bleached  and  scattered  bones  where  vultures 
have  fed. 

In  the  meantime  the  precious  drug  will  grow  scarcer 
day  by  day,  and  the  human  race  will  be  poorer  by  the  loss 
of  one  of  those  half-matured  discoveriss  which  have  more 
than  once  in  the  world's  history  been  on  the  point  of 
raising  the  animal  called  man  to  a  higher,  stronger,  finer 
development  of  brain  and  muscle  than  we  can  conceive  of 
nnder  existing  circumstances.  Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps 
the  strange,  solitary  bush  may  be  found  growing  elsewhere 
— in  some  other  continent  across  the  ocean.  The  ways  of 
Nature  are  past  comprehension,  and  no  man  can  say  who 
BOWS  the  seed  that  crops  up  in  strange  places.  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  none  can  tell  what  germs  it 
bears.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  the  Plateau,  no 
bigger  than  a  cricket  field,  far  away  in  the  waste  land  of 
Central  Africa,  can  be  the  only  spot  on  this  planet  where 
the  magic  leaf  grows  in  sufficient  profusion  to  supply 
Buffering  humanity  with  an  alleviating  drug,  unrivalled — a 
Btrength-giving  herb,  unapproached  in  power.  But  as  yok 
no  other  Simiacine  has  been  found  and  the  Plateau  is  losi 
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And  tbi)  end  of  it  was  two  men  who  bn^  gone  to  look 
for  it  two  yoara  before — young  and  hearty — retuming  from 
tho  search  euccossful  beyond  their  highost  hopes,  with  A 
ehadow  in  their  eyes  and  grey  upon  their  heads. 

They  sat  for  nearly  two  hours  in  that  room  in  the 
quiet  house  in  Russell  Stjaare,  where  tl)e  cubs  do  not  pans ; 
and  their  conversation  was  of  money.  They  sat  until  they 
had  closed  the  Simiacino  a-ccount,  never  to  be  reopened. 
They  discussed  the  qaestioa  of  renouncement,  and,  after 
due  consideration,  concluded  that  the  gain  was  rightly 
theirs  seeing  that  the  risk  had  all  been  theirs.  Slaves  and 
slave-owner  hiid  both  taken  their  cause  to  a  Higher  Court, 
where  the  defendant  has  no  won*y  and  the  plaintiff  i^  at 
rest.  They  were  beyond  the  reach  of  money — beyond  the 
glitter  of  f^old — far  from  the  cry  of  anguish.  A  fortune 
was  set  aside  for  Marie  Dumovo,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
children  of  the  man  who  had  found  the  Simiacine  Plateau ; 
another  was  apportioned  to  Joseph. 

*  Seventy -seven  thousajid  one  hundred  and  foiur  pounds 
for  you,'  said  Jack  Meredith  at  length,  laying  aside  his 
pen,  '  seveuty-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  iour  pounds 
for  me.' 

'  And,*  he  a-dded  after  a  little  pause,  *  it  was  not  worth 
it.' 

Guy  Oacard  smoked  his  pipe  and.  shook  his  head. 

'  Now,'  said  Jack  Meredith,  '  1  must  go.  I  must  be  cut 
of  Loudon  by  to-morrow  morning.  I  shall  go  abroiid — 
America  or  somewhere.' 

Ho  rose  as  he  spcke,  and  Oscard  made  no  attempt  to 
restrain  him. 

They  went  out  into  the  passage  together.  Oscard 
opened  the  door  and  followed  his  companion  to  the  step. 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Meredith,  *  we  shall  meet  some  feim« 
— somewhere  ?  * 

*  Yes/ 
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They  shook  hnjida. 

Jack  Meredith  went  (Iowa  the  steps  almost  reluctantly. 
At  tho  foot  of  Ujo  fhort  flight  he  turned  and  looked  up  at 
the  strong,  pcjvcctul  form  of  his  friend. 

•  What  will  you  do  7  '  he  eaid. 

•I  shall  go  back  to  my  big-game,'  rG{)Iiod  Guy  Oscard. 
*  I  xm  b€8t  at  that.     But  I  shiUl  not  fjo  to  Africa.* 


CnAPTER  XLin 

A   LONQ   DEBT 

Tbt  life  onlived,  the  deed  nodone,  the  teiir 
Unshed. 

*  I  RATHKB  expect — Lady  Cantoume,*  said  Sir  John  to  hia 
Bervants  when  he  returned  home,  '  any  time  hetwoen  now 
and  ten  o'clock.' 

The  butler,  having  a  vivid  recollection  of  an  occasion 
when  Lady  Cantourne  was  shown  into  a  drawing-room 
where  there  were  no  flowers,  made  his  preparations  accord- 
ingly. The  flowers  were  set  out  with  that  mascuHne 
ignorance  of  such  matters  which  brings  a  smile — not 
wholly  of  mirth — to  a  woman's  face.  The  httle-used 
drawing-room  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  house- 
keeper for  that  woman's  touch  which  makes  a  drawing- 
room  what  it  is.  It  was  always  ready — this  room,  though 
Bir  John  never  sat  in  it.  But  for  Lady  Cantoume  it  was 
always  more  than  ready. 

Sir  John  went  to  the  library  and  sat  rather  wearily 
down  in  the  stiff-backed  chair  before  the  fire.  He  began 
by  taking  up  the  evening  newspaper,  but  failed  to  find  his 
eye-glasses,  which  had  twisted  up  in  some  aggravating 
manner  with  his  necktie.  So  he  laid  aside  the  journal  and 
gave  way  to  the  weakness  of  looking  into  the  fire. 

Once  or  twice  his  head  dropped  forward  rather  suddenly, 
ao  that  his  clean-shaven  chin  touched  his  tie-pin,  and  thig 
without  a  feeling  of  sleepiness  warranting  the  relaxation 
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of  the  ffpinnl   ooliimn.       He  sat   ap  saddenlj  on    each 
occasion  and  threw  back  bin  BhouIJors. 

*  Almost  soema,'  ho  muttered  once,  '  as  if  I  wore  getting 
to  be  an  old  man.' 

After  that  ho  remembered  nothing  until  the  butler, 
coming  in  with  the  lamp,  Baid  that  Ladj  Cautoumo  was  in 
ihe  drawing-room.  The  man  busied  himself  with  the 
curtains,  carefully  avoiding  a  glance  in  his  master's 
direction.  No  one  had  ever  found  Sir  John  asleep  in  a 
chair  during  the  hours  that  other  people  watch,  and  this 
faithful  old  servant  was  not  going  to  begin  to  do  so  now. 

'Ah,'  said  Sir  John,  surreptitiously  composing  his 
collar  and  voluminous  necktie,  *  thank  you.* 

He  rose  and  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was  nearly  seven. 
He  had  slept  tJirough  the  most  miserable  hour  of  Miilicent 
Chyne's  life. 

At  the  head  of  the  spacious  staircase  he  paused  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  half  hidden  behind  exotics,  and  pressed 
down  his  wig  behind  either  ear.  Then  he  went  into  the 
drawing-room. 

Lady  Cantourne  was  stiindlng  impatiently  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  scarcely  responded  to  his  bow. 

*  Has  Jack  been  here  ?  '  she  asked. 
•No.' 

She  stamped  a  foot,  still  neat  despite  its  long  journey 
over  a  road  that  had  never  been  very  smooth.  Her 
manner  was  that  of  a  commander-in-chief,  competent  bui 
nnfortunate,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  reverse. 

*  He  has  not  been  here  this  afternoon  ? ' 

*  No,'  answered  Sir  John,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

*  And  you  have  not  heard  anything  from  him  ? ' 

•Not  a  word.  As  you  know,  I  am  not  fortunate 
•nough  to  be  fully  in  his  confidence.' 

Lady  Cantourne  glanced  round  the  room  as  if  looking 
for  some  olijoct  upon  which  to  fix  her  attention.     It  was 
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a  cbnractcrietio  raovornont  Tvbich  he  knew,  aUbonph  be 
had  only  seen  it  once  or  UvicQ  before.  It  indicated  that  il 
thoro  WU8  an  end  to  Liidy  Cantourno'e  wit,  she  had  aimoat 
reachod  that  undiUjinible  I'ourne. 

'  lie  has  hrokt-n  off  his  i^ngagoracnt,*  ahe  said,  looking 
her  companion  very  straight  in  the  face,  ^tvow — at  the 
elevouth  hour.     Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  * 

She  cauie  closer  to  him,  lookir>g  up  from  ber  compact 
little  five-fpet-two  with  discerniny  eybb. 

*  John  I  *  Bhe  exoLiiraed. 

She  came  still  nearer  and  laid  ber  ^lovod  liaiida  upon 
his  eleove. 

*  John  1  you  know  something  about  this.' 

*  I  should  like  to  know  more,'  he  said  suavely.  •  1  am 
afraid Millictnt  will  be  iuconvenienced.' 

Lady  Cantourue  looked  keenly  at  him  for  a  moment. 
Physically  she  almost  stood  on  tip-toe,  m.entally  she  did  it 
without  dibgrJsQ.  Then  she  turned  away  and  sat  on  e 
chair  ^shicL  Lad  always  been  set  apart  for  her. 

'It  iji  a  question,*  she  said  gravely,  'whether  anyone 
hap  a  right  to  punish  a  woman  bo  severely.' 

The  comer  of  Sir  Jolin's  mouth  twitched. 

'  I  would  rather  punish  her  than  have  Jack  punished 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.' 

'  Et  mci  ?  '  she  snapped  impatiently. 

*  Ah  !  '  ^nth  a  gesture  learnt  in  some  foreign  court,  *  I 
can  only  ask  your  forgiveness.  I  can  only  remind  yoa  that 
she  is  not  your  daughter — if  she  were  she  TFould  be  a 
diiferent  woman — while  he  is  my  son.' 

Lady  Cantourne  nodded  as  if  to  indicate  that  he  need 
eipiain  no  more. 

*  How  did  you  do  it? '  she  asked  quietly. 

'  1  did  not  do  it.  I  merely  suggeste^I  to  Guy  Oscard 
that  he  should  call  on  yoo.  MilHcent  and  her^wc^ — the 
other — were  alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  we  arrived. 
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Tbinkiiig  that  I  might  bo  de  trap  I  withdrew,  and  loft  the 
young  people  to  eottlo  it  among  themsolvca,  which  thoy 
have  apparently  done  I  lam,  like  youryelf,  a  great  aflvocatt' 
for  allowing  youivg  pocple  to  settle  things  among  them 
selvca.  They  are  also  welcome  to  thoir  enjoyment  of  the 
conBoquencoB  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.' 

•  But  Milliccnt  waa  never  engaged  to  Guy  Oscard.' 
•Did  she  tell  you  so?'  asked  Sir  John  with  a  queer 

BID  lie. 

•  Yes.' 

•  And  yoa  boliavt^d  hor  ?  ' 

•  Of  course-— and  you  ?  ' 

Sir  John  smiled  hia  courtliest  smile. 

•  I  always  boliove  a  lady,'  ho  answered,  *  before  her  face. 
Mr.  Guy  Oacard  gave  it  out  in  Africa  that  he  was  engaged 
to  bo  married,  and  ho  even  declared  that  he  was  returning 
homo  to  be  married.  Jack  did  the  sair.o  in  every  res-poet. 
Unfortunately  there  waa  only  one  fond  heart  waiting  for 
the  couple  of  them  at  home.  That  is  why  I  thought  ii 
expedient  to  give  the  young  people  an  opportunity  of 
•itUimg  it  betAi'een  themaolves.' 

The  smile  left  his  wora  old  face.  He  moved  uneasily 
iand  walked  to  the  fireplace,  where  he  stood  with  his 
imstv-ady  hands  moving  idly,  almost  nervously,  among  the 
ornaments  on  the  mantel- piece.  He  committed  the  rare 
thaeourtesy  of  almost  turning  hia  back  upon  a  hidy. 

'  i  must  ask  you  to  believe,'  he  said,  locking  anywhere 
but  at  her,  *  that  I  did  not  forget  you  in  the  matter.  I 
may  seem  to  have  acted  with  an  utter  disregard  for  your 
feelings * 

He  broke  off  BudderJy,  and,  fcummg,  he  stood  on  the 
hearthrug  with  his  feet  apart,  his  hands  clasped  behind 
hia  back,  his  head  shghtly  bov/ed. 

'  I  drew  on  the  reser/e  of  an  old  friendship,'  he  said. 
*  Yoa  were  kind  enough  to  ^  (he  other  day  that  you  were 
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indebted  to  me  to  Borac  extcct.  Yon  are  indebted  to  me 
to  a  largor  extent  than  you  perhaps  rcaliBo.  You  owe  me 
fifty  years  of  happiness — fifty  years  of  a  life  that  might 

have  beeu  happy  had  you  decided   difTorently  when 

when  we  were  younger.  I  do  net  blame  you  now — I  never 
have  blamed  you.  But  the  debt  is  there — you  know  my 
life,  you  know  almost  every  day  of  it — you  cannot  deny  the 
debt.     1  drew  upon  that.* 

And  the  white-haired  women  raised  her  band. 

'  Don't,'  she  said  gently,  '  please  don't  say  any  more. 
1  know  all  that  your  hfe  has  been,  and  why.  You  did 
quite  right.  What  is  a  little  trouble  to  me,  a  little  passing 
inconvenience,  the  tattle  of  a  few  idle  tongues,  compared 
with  what  Jack's  Hfe  is  to  you  ?  I  see  now  that  1  ought 
to  have  opposed  it  strongly  instead  of  letting  it  take  its 
course.  You  were  right — you  always  have  been  right, 
John.  There  ia  a  sort  of  consolation  in  the  thought.  I 
like  it.  I  like  to  think  that  you  were  always  right  and 
that  it  was  I  who  was  wrong.  It  confirme  my  respect  for 
you.     We  shall  get  over  this  somehow.' 

*  The  young  lady,*  suggested  Sir  John,  *  will  get  over  it 
after  the  manner  of  her  kind.  She  wiU  marry  some  one 
else,  let  us  hope,  before  her  wedding-dress  goes  out  of 
fashion.' 

*  Millicent  wiU  have  to  get  over  it  as  she  may.  Her 
feelings  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  consideration.* 

Lady  Cantourne  made  a  little  movement  towards  the 
door.  There  was  much  to  see  to — much  of  that  women's 
work  which  makes  weddings  ttie  wild,  confused  ceremonies 
that  they  are. 

*  I  am  afraid,'  said  Sir  John,  '  that  I  never  thought  of 
taking  them  into  consideration.  As  you  know,  I  hardly 
considered  yours.  1  hope  I  have  not  overdrawn  that 
riserve.* 

He  had  crossed  the  room  fts  he  spoke  to  open  the  door 
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for  her.  Hib  fingers  were  on  the  handle,  but  he  did  not 
turn  it,  awaitin^^'  hor  answer.  She  did  not  look  at  him, 
but  past  him  towards  the  shaded  lamp  'vvith  that  desire  to 
fix  her  attention  upon  some  inanimate  object  which  he 
knew  of  old. 

'  The  reserve,'  she  answered,  '  will  stand  more  than 
that.  It  has  accumulated — with  compound  interest.  But 
I  deny  the  debt  of  which  you  spokt  just  now.  There  is  no 
debt.  I  have  paid  it,  year  by  year,  day  by  day.  For  each 
one  of  those  fifty  years  of  unhappinese  I  have  paid  a  year 
— of  regret.' 

He  opened  the  door  and  she  passed  out  into  the  bril- 
liantly hghted  passage  and  down  the  stairs,  where  the 
servants  were  waiting  to  open  the  door  and  help  her  to  her 
carriage. 

Sir  John  did  not  go  downstiiirs  with  her. 

Later  on  ho  dinod  in  hia  usual  solitary  grandeur.  He 
was  as  carefully  dressed  as  ever.  The  discipline  of  his 
household — like  the  discipline  under  which  he  held  him- 
self— was  uni-elaxed. 

*  What  wine  is  this  ?  '  he  a-jked  when  he  had  tasted  the 
port. 

*  Yellow  seal,  sir,'  replied  ihe  butlfir  confidentially. 
Sir  John  sipped  again. 

*  It  is  a  new  bin,'  he  said. 

'  \'e8,  sir.  First  bottle  of  the  lower  bin,  sir.* 
Sir  John  nodded  with  an  air  of  self-satisfaction.  He 
was  pleased  to  have  proved  to  himself  and  to  the  '  damned 
butler,'  who  had  caught  him  napping  in  the  library,  that 
he  was  still  a  young  man  in  himself,  with  senses  and  taste 
unimpaired.  But  his  hand  was  at  the  small  of  his  back  ao 
he  returned  to  the  hbrary. 

He  was  not  at  aU  sure  about  Jack — did  not  know 
whether  to  expect  him  or  not.  Jack  did  not  always  do 
what  one  might  have  expected  him  to  do  under  giyon  oir- 
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cams  lancets.  And  Bir  John  rather  liked  him  for  it.  Vr^r- 
haps  it  was  that  small  taint  of  heredity  which  is  in  blood, 
and  makes  it  thicker  tlian  water. 

'  Nothin^r  hko  blood,  sir,*  ht  was  in  the  habit  of  Baying, 
'in  horses,  doi^s,  and  mi^n.*  And  thereafter  he  usually 
throw  back  his  Bhoalders. 

The  good  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins  was  astir  to- 
night. The  incidents  of  the  day  had  aroused  him  from 
the  peacofuliioss  that  hos  under  a  weight  of  years  (we 
have  to  lift  the  years  one  by  one  and  lay  them  aside  before 
we  find  it),  and  Sir  John  Moredith  would  have  sat  very 
upright  in  hia  chair  were  it  not  for  that  carping  pain  in 
bis  back. 

Tie  waited  for  an  hour  with  his  eyas  almost  con- 
tinually oii  the  clock,  but  Jack  never  came.  Then  he  rang 
the  buU. 

*  CoiTee,'  he  said.     *  1  like  puuctuaUty,  if  you  please.* 
'Thought  Mr.  Meredith  might  bo  cxpecied,  sir,' mur- 
mured the  butler  humbly. 

Sir  John  was  reading  the  evening  paper,  or  appearing 
to  read  it,  although  he  had  not  his  glasses. 

*  Oblige  me  by  refraining  from  thought,*  he  said 
urbanely. 

So  the  coffee  was  brought,  and  Sir  John  consumed  it 
in  silent  majesty.  While  he  was  pouring  out  his  second 
cup — of  a  diminutive  size — the  bell  rang.  He  set  down 
the  silver  coifee-poii  with  a  clatter,  as  if  his  nerVee  were 
not  quite  so  good  as  they  used  to  be. 

It  was  not  Jack,  but  a  note  from  him. 

'  My  deak  Fatker, — Circumstances  have  necessitated 
the  breaking  off  of  my  engagement  at  the  last  moment. 
To-morrow's  ceremony  will  not  take  place.  As  the  above- 
named  oircumstances  were  partly  under  your  control,  1 
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need  ha^^ly  offer  an  explan&LioD.     I  leave  town  and  pro* 
pably  Ett;lun<l  to  night. — I  am,  your  liffoctionate  son, 

'John  Mbredith.* 

There  w^re  no  si^na  of  hoete  or  discomposure.  The 
'-'•or  wa3  neuti/  written  in  ihe  somowhat  large  o&hgraphy, 
_.:::,  bold,  omate,  which  Sir  Jolm  bad  iubisted  on  Jack's 
learning.  The  etatiouery  bore  a  club  crest.  It  was  an 
emiuently  gentlemanly  communication.  Sir  John  read  it 
and  gravely  tore  it  op,  throwing  it  into4he  fire,  where  he 
watched  it  bum. 

Nothing  was  farther  from  his  mind  that!  sentiment. 
He  was  not  much  given  to  sentiment,  this  hard-hearted 
old  sire  of  an  ancient  stock.  He  never  thought  of  the 
apooiyphal  day  when  he,  being  laid  in  Lis  grave,  should  at 
last  win  the  gratitude  of  his  son. 

'  When  I  am  dead  and  gone  you  may  be  sorry  for  it ' 
were  not  ihe  words  that  any  man  should  hear  from  his 
Upa. 

More  than  once  during  thek  lives  Lady  Cantoume 
hdd  aOiid : 

'  You  never  change  your  mind,  John,'  referring  to  oae 
thing  or  another.     And  he  had  invariably  answered ; 

'  No,  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to  change.' 

He  had  always  known  his  own  mind.  When  he  had 
been  in  a  position  to  rule  he  had  done  so  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
His  purpose  had  ever  been  iiiGeiibie.  Jack  had  been  the 
only  person  who  had  ever  openly  opposed  his  desire.  Ju 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  his  indomitable  will  had  carried 
the  day,  and  in  the  moment  of  triumph  it  is  only  the  weak 
who  repine.  Success  should  have  no  disappointmeni  for 
the  man  who  has  striven  for  it  if  his  will  be  strong. 

Sir  John  rather  liked  the  letter.  It  could  only  hava 
been  viitten  by  &  son  of  his — bdmitting  nothing,  not  even 
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defeat..  Bnt  he  was  difiappointed.  He  had  hoped  that 
Jack  would  como — that  some  sort  of  a  reconciliation  would 
bo  patched  up.  And  aomohow  the  dif^appointment  afTccted 
him  physically.  It  attacked  him  in  the  back,  and  intenBi- 
fied  the  pain  thure.  It  made  him  feel  weak  and  anlike 
himself.     He  rang  the  bell. 

*  Go  round,'  ho  said  to  the  butler,  *  to  Dr.  Damer,  and 
ask  him  to  caU  in  during  the  evening  if  ho  hafl  time.' 

The  butler  busied  himself  with  the  coffee  tray,  hesi- 
tating, desirous  ot  gaining  time. 

*  Anything  wrong,  sir  ?   I  hope  you  are  not  feeling  ill/ 
he  Slid  ner\'0U8ly. 

'  m,  sir,'  cried  Sir  John.     '  D n  it,  no ;   do  I  looh 

Ul  ?    Joflt  obey  my  orders  if  you  pleage.* 


CHAPTER  XLrV 

MADE    UP 

&Ty  faith  is  large  lo  Tim*, 
And  that  T:hiob  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end. 

'  My  dbar  Jack, — At  the  riak  of  beiog  considered  an  inter- 
fering old  woman,  I  write  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  not 
eoon  coming  to  England  again.  Aa  you  are  aware,  your 
father  and  I  knew  each  other  as  children.  We  have  known 
each  other  ever  since — we  are  now  almost  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  our  generation.  My  reason  for  troubling  you 
with  tliis  communication  is  that  during  the  last  six  months 
1  have  noticed  a  very  painful  change  in  your  father.  He 
is  getting  very  old — he  haa  no  one  but  servants  about  bim. 
You  know  his  ma-nner — it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  approach 
him,  even  for  me.  If  yo^  could  come  home — by  accident 
— 1  think  that  you  will  never  regret  it  in  after  life.  I  need 
not  suggest  discretion  as  to  this  letter. — Your  affectionate 
friend, 

•  Carolinb  Cantoubne.' 

Jack  Meredith  read  this  letter  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
Hotel  of  the  Four  Seasons  at  Wiesbaden.  It  was  a  lovely 
morning — the  sun  shone  down  through  the  trees  of  the 
Friedrichstrasse  upon  that  spotless  pavement,  of  which 
the  stricken  wot ;  the  fresh  breeze  came  bowling  down 
from  the  Taunus  mountains  all  balsamic  and  invigorating 
—it  picked  wp  the  odours  cA  the  Seringa   and  flowering 
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currniit  in  the  Kurf.;firtcri,  and  threw  itBolf  h)  at  the  open 
window  cf  tliti  ooflr.o-room  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Foux 
Bcttson?. 

Jack  Mefedith  was  reetloBfl.  Such  odours  as  are  borue 
on  the  morning  breeze  are  apt  to  make  those  men  rewtlesB 
who  have  not  all  tlint  they  want.  And  is  not  their  name 
legion?  The  morninir  breeze  is  to  tbo  strong  the  moonliglit 
of  the  Bentimentai.  That  which  makes  one  vaguely 
yearn  incites  the  other  to  get  up  and  take. 

By  the  train    leaNing  Wiesbaden    for    Cologne,  *  over 
Mainz,'  as  the  guide  book  hath  it,  Jack  Meredith  left  for 
England,  in  which  coimtry  he  had  not  set  foot  for  fifteen 
months.     Guy  Oscard  was  in  Caehmere  ;  the  Simiacine 
was  almost  forgotten  as  a  nine  days'  wonder  except  by 
those  who  live  by  the  ills  of  mankind.     Millicent  Chy^ne 
had   degenerated   into  a   restlees    society  '  hack.'      WitJi 
great  skill  slie  had  posed  as  a  martyr.    She  had  allowed  it 
to  be   understood  that  she,  having  remained  faithful  to 
Jack  Meredith  through  his  time  of  adversity,  had  been 
heartlessly  thrown   over  when  fortune  smiled  upon  him 
and  there  was  a  chance  of  his  making  a  more  brililant 
match.     With  a  chivalry  which  was  not  without  a  keen 
shaft  of  irony,  father  and  son  allowed  this  story  to  pass 
uncontradicted.     Perhaps  a  few  believed  it ;  perhaps  they 
had  foreseen  the  future.     It  may  have   been  that   they 
knew  that   Millicent  Chyne,  sun'ounded  by  the   halo   of 
whatever  story  she  might  invent,  would  be  treated  with  a 
certain    careless    nonchalance  by   the   older   men,   with 
a  respectful  avoidance  by  the  younger.    Truly  women  have 
the  deepest  punishment  for  their  sins  here  on  earth  ;  for 
sooner  or  later  the  time  will  come — after  the  brilliancy  of 
the  first  triumph,  after  the  less  pure  satisfaction  of  the 
skilled  siren — the  time  will  come  when  all  that  they  want 
is  an  enduring,  honest  love.     And  it  is  written  that  an 
enduring  love  cannot,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  be 
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bestowed  on  an  nn\^orthy  object.  If  *  woman  wishes  to 
be  loved  purely  alio  must  have  a  pure  heart,  and  no  past^ 
ready  for  the  reception  of  that  love.  This  is  a  sine  qud 
noji.     The  woman  with  a  past  has  no  future. 

The  Fhort  Mirch  day  was  closing  in  over  London  with 
that  murky  FUggestiou  of  hopclossnoss  affected  hy  metro- 
politan eveiitiilo  when  Jack  Meredith  presented  himself  at 
the  door  of  his  father's  house. 

In  his  reception  by  tije  servants  there  was  a  subtle 
suggestion  of  eypectation  which  was  not  lost  on  hie  keen 
mind.  There  is  no  p;i,tience  like  that  of  expectation  in  un 
old  heart.  Jack  Meredith  felt  vaguely  that  he  had  been 
expected  thus,  daily  for  many  months  past. 

He  was  shown  into  the  library,  and  the  tall  form  stand- 
ing there  on  the  hearthrug  bad  not  the  outline  for  which 
be  had  lookf.d.  The  battle  between  old  ago  and  a  stub- 
born will  is  loD^;.  But  old  ago  wins.  It  never  raises  the 
eiege.  It  starves  the  garrison  out.  Sit  Joiin  Meredith's 
head  seemed  to  have  shrunk.  The  wig  did  not  fit  at  the 
back.  His  clothes,  always  beanng  the  suggestion  of 
emptiness,  seemed  to  hang  on  ancient-given  hnes  as  if 
the  creases  were  well  established.  The  clothes  were  old. 
The  fateful  doctrine  of  not-worth-while  had  set  in. 

Father  and  son  shook  hands,  and  Su:  John  walked 
feebly  to  the  sti5- backed  chair,  where  he  sat  down  in 
shamefaced  silence.  He  was  ashamed  of  his  inhrmitiea. 
His  was  the  instinct  of  the  dog  that  goes  away  into  some 
hidden  corner  to  die. 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  he  said,  using  his  two  hands  to 
push  himself  further  back  in  hid  chair. 

There  was  a  Uttle  pause.  The  fire  was  getting  low.  It 
fell  togethei  with  a  teable,  crumbling  sound. 

'  Shall  I  put  soma  coals  on  ? '  asked  Jack. 

A  simple  question — if  you  will.  But  it  was  asked  by 
the  son  in  such  a  tone  of  quiet,  fiHal  submission,  that  a 
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wbolo  volamo  could  not  contuiu  all  that  it  Baid  to  the  Okd 
man's  proud,  uiibonding  huarL 

•Yes,  my  boy,  do.' 

And  tbe  last  six  years  were  wiped  away  like  evil  writiug 
from  a  elalo. 

There  wad  no  ozplauation.  Theso  two  men  were  not 
of  those  who  explain  thomaelvcb,  and  in  the  warmth  of 
explanation  say  things  which  they  do  not  fully^  mean.  The 
opinions  that  each  had  held  during  the  years  they  had  left 
behind  had  perhaps  been  modiiiod  on  both  sides,  but  neither 
sought  details  of  the  modification.  They  knew  each  other 
now,  and  each  respected  the  indomitable  will  of  the 
other. 

They  inquired  after  each  other's  health.  They  spoke 
of  events  of  a  common  interest.  Triiles  of  everyday 
occurrence  seemed  to  contain  absorbing  details.  Bui 
it  is  the  everyday  occurrence  that  makes  the  life.  It 
wa0  the  putting  on  of  the  ccals  that  reconciled  these  two 
men. 

*  Let  me  see,'  said  John,  '  you  gave  up  your  roo2iifc 
before  you  left  England,  did  you  not  ?  ' 

'Yes.' 

Jack  drew  forward  his  chair  and  put  bis  feet  out 
towards  the  fire.  It  was  marvellous  how  thoroughly  at 
home  he  seemed  to  be. 

*  Then,*  continued  Sir  John,  '  where  is  youi-  lug- 
gage ?  • 

'Heft  it  at  the  club.' 

'  Send  along  for  it.  Your  room  is — er,  quite  ready  fr>r 
you.  1  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  make  use  of  it  as  long  as 
you  like.  You  will  be  free  to  come  and  go  as  if  you  were 
in  your  own  house.' 

Jack  nodded  with  a  strange,  twisted  little  smile,  as  ii 
he  were  suffering  from  cramp  in  the  legs.  It  was  cramp  -  • 
at  the  heart. 
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'  Th&nkB,'  he  sAid,  '  I  shoald  like  nothiDg  boiler.  Shall 
I>ing?' 

*If  you  please.' 

Jack  rang,  and  thcj  waited  in  the  fading  daylight  with- 
out Bpeaklng.  At  timos  Sir  JoliD  moved  his  limbs,  hii 
hand  on  the  arm  of  thu  chair  aud  his  feet  on  the  hearth- 
rug, with  the  jerky,  half-restless  energy  of  the  aged  which 
is  not  pleasant  to  see. 

When  the  servant  came,  it  was  Jack  who  gave  the 
orders,  and  the  butler  listened  to  them  with  a  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm. When  he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him  he 
pulled  down  his  waistcoat  with  a  jerk,  and  as  he  walked 
downstairs  he  muttered  '  Thank  'eaven  ! '  twice,  and  wiped 
away  a  tear  from  his  bibulous  eye. 

'  W^hat  have  you  been  doing  vrith  yourself  since — I  saw 
you  ? '  inquired  Sir  John  conversatioually  when  the  door 
was  closed. 

'  I  have  been  out  to  India — merely  for  the  voyage.  I 
went  with  Oscard,  who  is  out  there  still,  after  big  game.* 

Sir  John  Meredith  nodded. 

'  1  hke  that  man,'  he  said,  '  he  is  tough.  I  like  tough 
men.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  before  he  went  away.  It  was 
the  letter  of — one  gentleman  to  another.  Is  he  going  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  "  after  big-game  "  ? ' 

Jack  laughed. 

'  It  seems  rather  Hke  it.  He  is  cut  out  for  that  sort  of 
life.     He  is  too  big  for  narrow  streets  and  cramped  houses.' 

'  And  matrimony  ?  ' 

*  Yes — and  matrimony.' 

Sir  John  was  leaning  forward  in  his  chair,  his  two 
withered  bands  clasped  on  his  knees. 

'  ^ou  know,'  he  said  slowly,  blinking  at  the  fire,  'he 
cared  for  that  girl — more  than  yon  did,  my  boy.' 

*  Yes,'  answ  ered  Jack  softly. 

Sir  John  looked  towards  him,  but  he  said  nothing. 
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His  attitudfl  was  interrogatory.  Tborc  were  a  tliousancl 
questions  in  tbe  turn  of  bis  bead,  questions  which  one 
gentloinnn  could  not  hnk  another. 

Jack  met  bis  gazo.  Tboy  were  still  wonderfully  alike, 
those  two  men,  though  one  was  in  bis  prime  while  the 
other  was  infirm. ,  On  each  face  there  v/as  the  stamp  of  a 
long-drawn,  sihmt  pride  ;  each  was  a  type  of  thoae  haughty 
conquerors  who  stepped,  mail-clad,  on  our  shore  eight 
hundred  years  ago.  Form  and  feature,  mind  and  heart, 
had  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  gror-t  types 
are. 

'  One  may  have  the  right  feeling  and  bestow  it  by 
mistake  on  the  wrong  person,*  said  Jack. 

Sir  John's  finger^?  were  at  his  lips. 

*Yes,'  he  said  rather  indistinctly,  *  while  the  right 
person  is  waiting  for  it.' 

Jack  looked  up  sharply,  as  if  he  either  had  not  beard 
or  did  not  understand. 

'  While  the  right  person  is  waiting  for  it,'  repeated  Sir 
John  deUberately. 

*  The  right  person ?  * 

*  Jocelyn  Gordon,'  exclaimed  Sir  Jolin,  *  is  the  riglu 
person.' 

Jack  shrugged  his  sbouldf-rs  and  leant  back  so  that  tlie 
firelight  did  not  shine  upon  his  face.  '  So  I  found  out 
eighteen  months  ago,'  he  said,  '  when  it  was  too  late.' 

*  There  is  no  such  thing  as  too  late  for  that,'  said  Sir 
John  in  his  great  wisdom.  '  Even  if  you  were  both  quir,e 
old  it  would  not  be  too  late.  I  have  known  it  for  longer 
than  you.     I  found  it  out  two  years  ago.' 

Jack  looked  across  the  room  into  the  ketn,  woiidly- 
wise  old  face. 

'  How  ?  '  he  inquired. 

*  From  her.  I  found  it  out  tha  noment  ahe  mentioned 
/<mr  name.     I  oonduc&ed  the  conversaiUoii  in    si^h  & 
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mnmisr  Ihat  she  bnd  frdqueutly  to  My  it,  and  whenever 
your  nr\uio  crossed  hor  lipe  she— gmve  herself  away. 

Je^k  shook  his  head  wit.h  an  incredulous  iinile. 

•Moreover,'  continued  8ir  John,  •  I  mainiAin  that  it  is 
not  too  latG.* 

Thare  followed  a  eilenoe;  both  men  aeemdd  to  be 
wmpped  in  thought,  the  same  thoughts  with  a  difference 
of  forty  yDars  of  life  in  the  method  of,  thinking  them. 

*  I  could  not  go  to  her  with  a  lamo  story  Like  thit,'  3aid 
Jack.     '  I  told  her  all  about  Millicent.' 

'  It  is  just  a  lame  story  like  that  that  women  under- 
stand,' answered  Sir  John.  •  When  I  was  younger  I 
thought  as  you  do.  I  thought  that  a  man  muest  ueeda 
bring  a  clean  slato  to  the  woman  he  asks  to  be  his  wife. 
It  is  only  his  hands  that  must  be  clean.  Women  see 
deeper  into  those  mistakes  of  ours  than  wo  do ;  they  see 
the  good  of  them  where  wo  only  see  the  wound  to  our 
vanity.  Sometimes  one  would  almost  be  inclined  to  think 
that  they  prefer  a  few  mistakes  in  the  past  because  it 
makes  the  present  surer.  Their  romance  is  a  different 
thing  from  ours — it  is  a  better  thing,  deeper  and  less 
selfish.  They  c^n  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  never  look  at  it 
again.     And  the  best  of  them — rather  like  the  task.* 

Jack  made  no  reply.  Sir  John  Meredith's  chin  was 
resting  on  his  vast  necktie.  He  was  looking  with  failing 
eyes  into  the  fire.  He  spoke  like  one  who  was  sure  of 
himself — confident  in  his  slowly  accumulated  store  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  not  wTitten  in  books. 

*  Will  you  oblige  me?  '  ho  asked. 

Jack  moved  in  his  chair,  but  he  made  no  answer. 
Sir  John  did  not  indeed  expect  it.  He  knew  his  son  too 
well 

*  Will  you,'  he  continued,  '  go  out  to  Alhca  and  take 
your  Ume  story  to  Jocelyn — ^jurt  as  it  is  ? 
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There  wus  a  long  silenoe.     The  old  worn-out  clock  01 
the  mantel  pioce  wheezed  and  struck  bix. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Jack  at  length,  '  I  will  go.' 

Sir  John  nodded  hig  head  with  a  sigh  of  relief.     AJ 
indeed,  comes  to  him  who  waits. 

'  I  have  Been  a  good  deal  of  life,'  he  said  suddenly,' 
arousing  himself  and  sitting  upright  in  the  stiff-hack 
chair,  '  here  and  there  in  the  world  ;  and  I  have  found  that' 
the  happiest  people  are  those  who  began  by  thinking  tha^ 
it  was  too  late.  The  romance  of  youth  is  only  fit  to  writ« 
about  in  books.  It  is  too  delicate  a  fabric  for  everyday 
use.     It  soon  wears  out  or  gets  torn.' 

Jack  did  not  seem  to  be  listening. 

*  But,'  continued  Sir  John,  *  you  must  not  waste  time. 
If  I  may  suggest  it,  you  will  do  well  to  go  at  once.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Jack,  '  I  will  go  in  a  month  or  so.  1 
should  like  to  see  you  in  a  better  state  of  health  before 
I  leave  you.' 

Sir  John  pulled  himself  together.     He  threw  back  his 

shoulders  and  stiffened  his  neck. 

» 

*  My  health  is  excellent,'  he  replied  sturdily.  *  Of 
course  I  am  beginning  to  feel  my  years  a  little,  but  one 
must  expect  to  do  that  after — eh — er — sixty.     C'est  la  vie.* 

He  made  a  little  movement  of  the  hands. 

*  No,*  he  went  on,  '  the  sooner  you  go  the  better/ 

*  I  do  not  like  lea-ving  you,*  persisted  Jack. 
Sir  John  laughed  rather  testily. 

*  Th&t  is  rather  absurd,'  he  said  ;  *  I  am  accustomed  to 
being  left.  I  have  always  lived  alone.  You  will  do  me  a 
favour  if  you  will  go  now  and  take  your  passage  out  to 
Africa.' 

*  Now — this  evening  ?  * 

*  Yes — at  once.  These  offices  close  about  half -past 
six,  I  believe.  You  will  just  have  time  to  do  it  before 
dinner.' 
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Jack  rose  and  went  towarda  the  door.  He  went 
llowly,  almost  reluctantly. 

*  Do  not  trouble  about  me,*  said  Bir  John,  '  I  am 
Aocustomed  to  being  left.' 

He  repeated  it  when  the  door  hiid  closed  behind  hie 
ton. 

The  fire  was  low  aj^ain.  It  was  almost  dying.  The 
daylight  was  fading  every  moment.  The  cinders  fell 
together  with  a  crumbling  sound,  and  a  greyness  crept 
into  their  glowing  depths.  The  old  man  sitting  there 
made  do  attempt  to  add  fresh  fuel. 

'  I  am  accustomed,'  he  said  with  a  haif-oymcal  smile, 
•  to  being  left,' 
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How  oouM  it  end  in  any  other  way? 

Tou  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  jour  hectii. 

•  They  tell  me,  sir,   that  Missis  Marie — that    w,  Missii! 
Durnovo — has  gone  back  to  her  people  at  Sierra  Leone.' 

Thus  spoke  Joseph  to  his  master  one  afternoon  in 
March,  not  so  many  years  ago.  They  wore  on  board  the 
steamer  Bogamayo^  which  good  vessel  was  pouiKling  down 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  at  her  best  speed.  The  captain 
reckoned  that  he  would  be  anchored  at  Loango  by  half- 
past  seven  or  eight  o'clock  that  evening.  There  were 
only  seven  passengers  on  board,  and  dinner  had  been 
ordered  an  hour  earlier  for  the  convenience  of  all  con- 
cerned. Joseph  was  packing  his  master's  clothes  in  the 
spacious  cabin  allotted  to  him.  The  owners  of  the 
steamer  had  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  make  the 
finder  of  the  Simiacine  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
allowed.  The  noise  of  that  great  drug  had  directed 
towards  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  that  floating  scum  of 
ne'er-do- welldom  which  is  ever  on  the  alert  for  some  new 
land  of  promise. 

*  Who  told  you  that  ?  *  asked  Jack,  drying  his  hands  on 
a  towel. 

•  One  of  the  stewards,  air — a  man  that  was  laid  up  at 
Sierra  Leone  in  the  hospital.* 

Jack  Meredith  paused  for  a  moment  before  going 
on   deck.     He  looked    out  through    the    open    porthole 
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U>\VA:Ob  tiio  hhw  shadow  on  tho  horiion  which  was  Africa 
— a  country  that  ho  bad  never  seen  thrrc  yeara  before, 
ir.d  whic  h  hail  all  along  been  destined  to  influence  his 
whole  life. 

*  It  -was  the  best  thing  she  could  do,*  he  said.  *  It  is  to 
lx»  hopeil  ihfti  shi?  will  bo  happy.' 

'  Yee,  sir,  it  is.  She  deserves  it,  if  that  goes  for  any- 
kbing  in  the  heavenly  reckouin'.  She's  a  fine  woman — ■ 
g(>oil  woman  that,  sir.' 

•  Yes.' 

Joseph  was  folding  a  shirt  very  carefully. 

'  A  bit  dusk}','  he  said,  smoothing  out  the  linen  folda 
retleclivol;-,  *  but  I  shouldn't  have  minded  that  if  I  had 
been  a  marryin'  man,  but — but  I'm  not.' 

Ue  laid  tho  shirt  in  the  portmanteau  and  looked  up. 
Jack  Meredith  bad  gone  on  dock. 

While  Maurice  and  Jocelyn  Gordon  were  still  at  dinner 
that  same  evening,  a  met^songer  came  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Bogcmayo  in  the  roads.  This  news  had  the 
elYect  of  curtailing  the  meal.  Maurice  Gordon  was  liable 
to  be  called  away  at  any  moment  thus  by  the  arrival  of  a 
Btoamer.  It  was  not  long  before  he  rose  from  the  table 
and  Lighted  a  cigar  preparatory  to  going  down  to  bis  office, 
where  the  captain  of  the  steamer  was  by  this  time  probably 
awaiting  him.  It  was  a  full  moon,  and  the  glorious  golden 
Light  of  the  equatorial  night  shone  through  the  iiigh  trees 
hke  a  new  dawn.  Hardly  a  star  was  visible  ;  even  those 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  pale  beside  the  southern  moon. 

Maurice  Gordon  crossed  the  open  space  of  cultivated 
garden  and  plunged  into  the  black  shadow  of  the  forest. 
His  footsteps  were  inaudible.  Suddenly  he  ran  almoat 
into  the  arms  of  a  man. 

'  ^Vbo  the  devil  is  that  ?  '  he  cried. 

•  Meredith,'  answered  a  voice. 

*  Meredith — Jack  Meredith,  is  that  Ton  ?* 
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'  Yog.' 

*  Well,  I'tii  blowod !  *  exclaimed  Maurice  Gordon, 
shaking  hands—'  likewise  gla^.  What  brought  you  out 
hero  again  ? ' 

'  Oh,  pleasure  I  *  replied  Jack,  with  his  face  in  the 
shade. 

*  Pleasure  !  you've  come  to  the  wrong  place  for  that. 
However,  I'll  lot  you  find  that  out  for  yourself.  Go  on  to 
the  bungalow ;  I'll  be  back  in  less  than  an  hour.  You'll 
find  Jocelyn  in  the  verandah.' 

When  Maurice  left  her,  Jocelyn  went  out  into  the 
verandah.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  hot  season.  At 
midday  the  sun  on  his  journey  northward  no  longer  cast  a 
shadow.  Jocelyn  could  not  go  out  in  the  daytime  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  For  fresh  air  she  had  to  rely  upon  a 
long,  dreamy  evening  in  the  verandah. 

She  sat  down  in  her  usual  chair,  while  the  moonlight, 
red  and  glowing,  made  a  pattern  on  the  floor  and  on  her 
white  dress  with  the  shadows  of  the  creepers.  The  sea 
was  very  loud  that  night,  rising  and  falling  like  the  breath 
of  some  huge  sleeping  creature. 

Jooelyn  Gordon  fell  into  a  reverie.  Life  was  very  dull 
at  Loango.  There  was  too  much  time  for  thought  and  too 
little  to  think  about.  This  girl  only  had  the  past,  and  her 
past  was  all  comprised  in  a  few  months — the  few  months 
still  knovm  at  Loango  as  the  Simiacine  year.  She  had 
lapsed  into  a  bad  habit  of  thinking  that  her  life  was  over, 
that  the  daylight  of  it  had  waned,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  left  now  but  the  grey  remainder  of  the  evening. 
She  was  wondering  now  why  it  had  aU  come — why  there 
had  been  any  daylight  at  all.  Above  these  thoughts  she 
wondered  why  the  feeling  was  still  in  her  heart  that  Jack 
Meredith  had  not  gone  out  of  her  life  for  ever.  There  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  ever  meet  him  again.  He  was, 
00  far  as  she  knew,  married  to  Millicent  Ghyne  more  itiMi 
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a  ysar  ago,  aiiiiou^;l\  A\c  hud  never  seen  t)ic  ftrmoanoeraent 
of  the  wedding.  11*^  ba«l  drifted  into  Loango  and  into  her 
life  by  the  merest  accident,  and  now  that  the  Siniiacine 
Plateau  had  been  finally  abandoned  there  was  no  reason 
why  any  of  the  original  finders  should  come  to  Loango 
again. 

And  the  creepers  wore  pushed  aside  by  one  who  knew 
the  raothod  of  their  growth.  A  silver  glory  of  moonlight 
fell  on  the  verandah  floor,  and  the  man  of  whom  she  was 
thinking  stood  before  her. 

*  You  I  '  she  exclaimed. 
'Yes.' 

She  rose,  and  they  shook  hands.  They  stood  looking 
at  each  other  for  a  few  moments,  and  a  thousand  things 
that  had  never  been  said  seemed  to  be  understood  betweep 
them. 

'  Why  have  you  come  ?  '  she  asked  abruptly. 

*  To  tell  you  a  stoiy.* 

She  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  half  smile,  as  if  she  sus- 
pected some  pleasantry  of  which  she  had  not  yet  detected 
the  drift. 

*  A  long  story,'  he  explained,  *  which  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  being  amusing.     Please  sit  down  again.* 

She  obeyed  him. 

The  curtain  of  hanging  leaves  and  flowers  had  fiallen 
into  place  again  ;  the  shadowed  tracery  was  on  her  dress 
and  on  the  floor  once  more. 

He  stood  in  front  of  her  and  told  her  his  story,  as  Sir 
John  had  suggested.  He  threw  no  romance  into  it — at- 
tempted no  extenuation — but  related  the  plain,  simple  facta 
of  the  last  few  years  with  the  semi-cynical  suggestion  of 
humour  that  was  sometimes  his.  And  the  cloak  of  pride 
that  had  fallen  upon  his  shoulders  made  him  hide  much 
that  was  good,  while  he  dragged  forward  his  own  short- 
comings.    She  listened  in  silenoe.     At  times  there  hovered 
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round  h»^r  lipg  a  smilo.  It  uenally  camo  ^lion  ha  rtpre- 
■entod  himself  in  a  bad  ligliL,  and  theiv  was  a  snet^oBtioa 
of  8U{)orior  wisdom  in  it,  as  if  nhe  knew  soraethin^^of  which 
he  was  ignorant. 

He  was  never  humble.  It  wu»  not  a  conf.'ssion.  It 
was  not  even  an  explanation,  but  only  a  story — a  very  larn^' 
story  indeed — v/hich  gained  notliing  by  the  telling.  An;! 
he  wa8  not  the  hero  of  it. 

And  all  came  about  as  wise  old  Sir  Jolin  Merofiith  ha' 
predicted.  It  is  not  our  business  to  record  what  Jocelyn 
said.  Women — the  best  of  them — have  some  things  in 
their  hearts  which  can  only  be  said  once  to  one  person. 
Men  ciLnnoi  write  them  dovfn ;  printers  cannot  prink 
them. 

The  lame  story  was  told  to  the  end,  and  at  the  end  it 
was  accepted.  When  Sir  John's  name  was  mentioned— 
when  the  interview  in  the  library  of  the  great  London 
house  was  briefly  touched  upon — Jack  saw  the  flutter  of  a 
small  lace  pocket-handkerchief,  and  at  no  other  time.  The 
slate  was  wiped  clean,  and  it  almost  seemed  that  Jocelyn 
preferred  it  thus  with  the  scratches  upon  it  where  the 
writing  had  been. 

Maurice  Gordon  did  cot  come  back  in  an  hour.  It  was 
nearly  ten  o'clock  before  they  heard' his  footstep  on  the 
gravel.  By  that  time  Jocelyn  had  heard  the  whole  story. 
She  had  asked  one  or  two  questions  which  somehow  cast  a 
different  light  upon  the  narrative,  and  ghe  had  listened  to 
the  answers  with  a  grave,  judicial  little  smile— the  smile  of 
a  judge  whose  verdict  was  pre-ordained,  whose  knowledge 
had  nothing  to  gain  from  evidence. 

Because  she  loved  him  she  took  hi?  ?tory  and  twisted 
it  and  turned  it  to  a  shape  of  her  own  liking.  Those  items 
which  he  had  considered  important  she  passed  over  as 
trifles ;  the  trifles  she  magnified  into  the  corner-stones 
upon  which  th^  edifice  was  h^ilt     She  set  the  lame  ptory 
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4ipoD  its  logs  anil  it  stood  upriebt.     Sbfi  believed  what  he 

vad  never  told;  t^nd  much   that  be  rebtted  she  obose  to 

i]    credit — because  she  loved  bim.     She  pcrceivsd  motives 

\  h^TQ  he  assured  her  chare  Wtre  none  ;  ihe  recof^nised  the 

f  circumstauccs  where  he  took  the  bUms  to  himself 

tiFO  she  loved  him.     She  maintained  that  the  past 

^,.vxi,  that  be  could  not  have  icted  diHerently,  that  she 

.    uld  not  have  had  it  otherwise — because  she  loved  him. 

And  who  shall  say  that  she  was  wrong  ? 

Jack  went  out  to  meet  Maurice  Gordon  when  they 
1  ird  his  footsteps,  and  %b  they  walked  back  to  the  house 
h-  told  tiim.     Gordon  was  quite  honest  about  it. 

•  I  hoped,'  he  said,  '  when  I  ran  igaiast  you  in  the  wood 
l^<^t  tha;  was  why  you  had  oome  back.  Nothing  oould 
Te  given  ma  greater  happiness.  Hang  it,  I  am  glad, 
:   i  chap  I ' 

They  sat  far  into  tha  night  arranging  their  lives.  Jack 
T^as  nervously  anxious  lo  get  back  to  England.  He  could 
r  A  rid  his  mind  of  the  picture  he  had  seen  as  ho  left  his 
f  i  her'a  presence  to  go  and  take  his  passage  to  Africa — the 
I  ijiure  of  an  old  man  sitting  in  a  stitf-backed  chair  before 
L  a}ing  lire.  Moreover,  he  was  afraid  of  Africa  ;  the  Irri- 
luLiiity  of  Africa  had  laid  its  band  upon  hirn  aimcst  as 
soon  as  be  had  set  his  foot  upon  its  shore.  He  was  atmid 
of  the  climate  for  Jocelyn  ;  he  was  afraid  of  it  for  himself, 
Tbe  happiness  that  comes  late  must  be  firmly  held  to ; 
Eolbiiig  must  be  forgotten  to  secure  it,  or  else  it  may  slip 
Vcf.veen  tbe  fingers  at  tbe  last  moment. 

Those  who  liave  snatched  happiness  late  in  life  can  tell 
ri  a  thousand  details  carefully  attended  to — a  whole  exist- 
i  'iCe  laid  out  in  preparation  for  it,  of  health  fostered,  small 
^.-rasures  relinquished,  days  carefully  spent. 

Jack  Meredith  was  nervously  apprehensive  that  hia 
hLppiness  mi^ht  oven  now  slip  through  his  fingers.  Truly, 
t  iv.iatio  influence  is  a  strajige  and  wonderful  thing.    It 
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wae  Africa  that  had  done  this,  and  he  was  conscious  of 
He  remembered  Victor  Durnovo*s  strange  outburst  on  th 
first  meeting  a  few  miles  below  Msala  on  the  Ogowe  rivea 
and  the  remembrance  only  made  him  the  more  anxioti 
that  Jocelyn  and  he  should  turn   their  backs   upon  th 
accursed  West  Coast  for  ever. 

Before  they  went  to  bed  that  night  it  was  all  arrangec 
Jack  Meredith  had  carried  his  point.  Maurice  and  Jocely 
were  to  sail  with  him  for  England  by  the  first  boa 
Jocelyn  and  he  compiled  a  telegram  to  be  sent  off  firi 
thing  by  a  native  boat  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  It  wi 
addressed  to  Sir  John  Meredith,  London,  and  sign^ 
*  Meredith,  Loango.'     The  text  of  it  was  : 

*  I  bring  Jocelyn  home  by  first  boat.' 

And  the  last  words,  like  the  first,  must  be  of  an  ol 
xxian  in  London.  We  found  him  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliaJ 
assembly  ;  we  leave  him  alone.  We  leave  him  lying  stiff 
on  his  solemn  f ourpost  bed,  with  his  keen,  proud  face  lumc 
fearlessly  toward  his  Maker.  His  lips  are  still ;  they  vjQi 
a  smile  which  even  in  death  is  slightly  cynical.  Ou  tl 
table  at  his  bedside  lies  £^  Bubm&rinei  telegram  from  Airic 
It  is  unopened. 


THE   END 
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